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I. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


HAT the Lord’s Supper is the perpetual memorial of the bitter 
yet victorious passion of the Son of God, once done that it 
might be thought of forever ; * that it is one of the ordinances which 
God has committed to His visible Church for the gathering and per- 
fecting of the saints in this life to the end of the world ; that the 
words of the institution contain, together with the ptecept authoriz- 
ing the use thereof, a promise of benefit to worthy receivers ; that it 
is an effectual means of salvation ; + that its observance is the Ark 
of the Church’s testimony ; the inner Sanctuary, the Holy of Holies. 
of all Christian worship, the foretaste on earth of the marriage supper 
of the Lamb in Heaven ; that it ‘‘ has ever lain in the golden morn- 
ing light far out even in the Church’s darkest night, not only the 
seal of Christ’s presence and its pledge, but also the promise of the 
bright day of His coming’’ {— these are statements which so fully 
harmonize the teaching of all Christian creeds that any formal de- 
fence of them may seem to be superfluous. But the undisputed 
acceptance of a doctrine appears sometimes to make its impression 
lessvivid. If theological controversy, like war with carnal weapons, 
has its lamentable evils, peace also has its insidious dangers. Not 
the least of these is the overshadowing of truth by extreme views 
begotten in times of strife. Men lean backward in order to strike 
hard at heresy, and when the contest is over they do not always 
regain their upright position. 





* Bishop Hall. + Westminster Confession, ch, 25. 
¢ Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus, vol. 2, p. 502. 
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In the Presbyterian Church of our day there is a widespread de- 
fection from the doctrine of our standards in regard to the Lord’s 
Supper ;* and this defection is largely due to the emphasis which 
is laid upon their controversial and negative statements to the neg- 
lect of their more positive teaching. This is the subject in which 
our candidates for the ministry are most frequently deficient. They 
are better prepared to tell what the Lord’s Supper is not than to 
define what it is. The instruction our people receive consists too 
largely in warnings against expecting too much from the sacraments. t 
The human soul cannot live on negations. Faith may be defended, 
but cannot be nourished by protesting against the belief of others. 
The picket-fence may keep out wild beasts, but cannot make the 
garden grow. The purpose of this essay is not to revive old contro- 
versies, but to state clearly the doctrine of our standards and of the 
Scriptures in regard to the Design, the Necessity, and the Admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper. 

We must encounter at the outset the prejudices of those who are 
averse from all discussion of the subject, insisting that we ought to 
celebrate the sacrament just as Christ has instituted it, and not to 
make what was designed to be a bond of union and an expression 
of love among His followers, an occasion for strife and division. 
This is plausible but shallow, and, on the part of many, more spe- 
cious than honest. The peace for which they plead is conditioned 
either upon an utter indifference to the true meaning of the sacra- 
ment, or else upon the assumption that, for the sake of the harmony 
we all long for, all other Christians are bound to adopt their views. 
In the height of the sacramental controversy among the English 
Reformers, Queen Elizabeth, who was theoretically a Lutheran, 
wrote the famous lines which are graven on a stone in the church at 
Walton-on-Thames : re 

“* Christ was the Word and spake it ; 
He took the bread and brake it ; 


And what His word doth make it, 
That I believe and take it.” 





* “ We believe there is scarcely any subject set forth in the confessions of the Re- 
formed Churches that is less attended to and less understood than this of the sacraments ; 
and that many even of those who have subscribed these confessions rest satisfied with 
some confused notions on baptism and the Lord’s Supper, while they have scarcely even 
a fragment of an idea of a sacramental principle or of any general doctrine or theory on 
the subject.’ Cunningham’s Reformers and Theology of the Reformation, p. 239. 

+ The reason why believers receive so little by their attendance on this ordinance is 
that they expect so little. ‘‘ They expect to have their affections somewhat stirred and 
their faith somewhat strengthened ; but they, perhaps, rarely expect to receive Christ 
and to be filled with all the fulness of God. Yet Christ in offering Himself to us in this 
ordinance offers us all of God we are capable of receiving. For we are complete—i.c., 
filled with God, in Him (Col. ii. 10). Hodge’s Theology, vol. 3, p. 624. 
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Calvin had said the same thing in simpler and sweeter prose ;* 
but both Elizabeth and Calvin had in mind a distinct apprehension 
of ‘‘ what His word doth make it.’’ And so has every communicant 
who does not esteem ignorance the mother of devotion,.and think 
God’s blessing is secured by the blind observance of outward forms. 
The indispensable qualification for a profitable use of the Lord’s 
Supper is faith, not only in Christ, but faith in the sacrament as His 
ordinance, and in the promise of special blessings contained in the 
very words of its institution. Such faith necessarily involves an in- 
telligent answer to the questions, What is the Lord’s Supper, what 
is its design, and how does it accomplish the end for which it was 
instituted ? 

All Christian teaching as to the design of the Lord's Supper and 
its corresponding efficacy may be classified under four theories—the 
Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, the Zwinglian, and the Calvinistic. 
These titles are not sharply definitive. The four theories have points 
of contact where they shade into each other. They have a common 
centre in Christ. They all agree that the sacrament is His appoint- 
ment ; that its design is expressed in His own words of institution ; 
that its subject is Christ and His atoning sacrifice ; that its continued 
observance is obligatory upon all Christians; that He is present 
whenever it is rightfully celebrated. And, with the exception per- 
haps of the Zwinglian, they all agree that the Lord’s Supper is an 
effectual means of grace and salvation. But they differ very widely 
as to the interpretation of Christ’s words of institution, the mode of 
His presence in the sacrament, the ground of its obligation or neces- 
sity, and the process and extent of its efficacy. The terms Zw2n- 
glian and Calvinistic are specially indefinite as descriptive of the the- 
ories to which they are applied.t In regard to the Lord’s Supper, 
as well as other subjects, many things bear the venerable names of 





* ‘*T embrace without controversy the truth of God in which I may safely acquiesce. 
He promises His flesh for the food of my soul, His blood forthedrink. I offer my soul 
to be fed with such aliments. In His sacred feast He bids me, under the symbols of 
bread and wine, to take His body and blood, to eat and to drink. I doubt not that He 
really offers, and that I receive. If any one ask me concerning the mode, I am not 
ashamed to confess the mystery to be more sublime than my intellect can grasp or than 
words can tell.” Calvin’s Institutes, B. 4, ch. 17, sec. 32. 

+ Dr. Charles Hodge holds that ‘‘ there were three distinct types of doctrine among 
the Reformed—the Zwinglian, the Calvinistic, and an intermediate form, which ultimately 
became symbolical, being adopted in the authoritative standards of the church.” Theol- 
ogy, 3.626. In this we venture to observe that Dr. Hodge differs from most orthodox 
writers upon the subject. But the question is one of classification and of names, and of 
no vital importance. We prefer to adhere to the common nomenclature. The doctrine 
of the Reformed confessions is, as most authorities agree, substantially that of Calvin, 
and not a compromise between his views and those of Zwingle. 
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Zwingle and Calvin which they never taught. Still, they stood as 
the representatives of two sacramental theories which differ from 
each other quite as much as they both differ from the teaching of 
Luther and from the Romish doctrine. 

The controversy on this whole subject did not begin with the 
Reformation.* The Romish doctrine, which was first authoritatively 
formulated by the Council of Trent in 1551, cannot be defended 
upon the ground of Catholicity. Even before the Reformation it 
was never accepted semper, ubique, ab omnibus. It is not taught in 
any of the ancient creeds. It was not affirmed by any Ecumenical 
Council for fifteen centuries after the birth of Christ. The decrees 
of the Council of Trent are the ripe fruit of heresy and apostasy 
from the ancient Catholic faith. Into the question as to how far the 
Romish doctrine is sustained by the teaching of the Fathers of the 
first four or five centuries we need not enter at length. It is not 
easy to form a concensus of the Fathers upon this or any other sub- 
ject. They contradict each other in the interpretation of Scripture 
quite as much as modern commentators and theologians ; and if 
their rhetorical language is to be taken literally, they constantly con- 
tradict themselves in regard to the Lord’s Supper. And yet there 
are points of agreement, both negative and positive, in their testi- 
mony, which are fatal to the modern claims of the Church of Rome 
as to the catholicity of her doctrine. Dr. Schaff affirms + that there 
is no trace in all the ancient liturgies of the adoration of the conse- 
crated elements, which follows transubstantiation as a logical neces- 
sity, and that in the whole patristic literature there are only four 
passages from which this doctrine can be inferred. 

Harold Browne, Bishop of Ely, in his admirable lectures on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, after showing conclusively that the whole Prim- 
itive Church believed in the vea/ presence of Christ in the supper, 





* Gieseler sums up the history of the medieval controversy on this subject as follows : 
‘* The ecclesiastical mode of speaking, that bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper became 
by consecration the body and blood of Christ, may have been frequently understood of a 
transformation of substance by the uneducated ; but among the theologians of the West 
this misconception could not so readily find acceptance, in consequence of the clear 
explanations given by Augustin. When, therefore, Paschasius Radbert (in the begin- 
ning of the ninth century) expressly taught such a transformation, he met with consider- 
able opposition, Still, the mystical and apparently pious doctrine, which was easier of 
apprehension and seemed to correspond better to the sacred words, obtained its advo- 
cates, too ; and it was easy to see that it only needed times of darkness such as soon 
followed to become general.”’ Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. 2, p. 79. See also 
Freeman’s Principles of Divine Service, vol. 2, p. 6; Schaff’s History of Christian 
Church, vol. 4, 460; Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom, vol. 2, 130; Neander’s Church 
History, vol. 4, 335. 

¢ History of Christian Church, vol. 3, 501. 
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says, ‘‘ If there were no alternative but that the fathers must have 
held either a carnal presence or none at all, then we must perforce 
believe that they were transubstantiationists.’’ But he demonstrates 
another alternative which has been acknowledged as possible even 
by eminent Romanist divines. By a long catena of patristic author- 
ities he proves that the Fathers held to the spiritual presence of 
Christ and to the spiritual feeding of the soul upon His body and 
blood, and that ‘‘ their writings contain abundant evidence that the 
doctrine of transubstantiation had not risen in their day.’’ He con- 
cludes his argument with the following passage from Bishop Gar- 
diner in his controversy with Cranmer: ‘‘ The Catholic teaching is 
that the manner of Christ’s presence in the sacrament is spiritual 
and supernatural, not corporal nor carnal, not sensible nor percepti- 
ble, but only spiritual, the how and manner whereof God knoweth.”’ * 

We are thoroughly Protestant in our rejection of transubstantia- 
tion as defined by the Council of Trent,+ whether that doctrine was 
held by the Fathers or not. At the same time, we are not in sym- 
pathy with some of the Protestant arguments against it. Nothing 
is gained by our appeal to the Word of God from human authority 
embodied in ecclesiastical decrees, if in the contest between rival 
interpretations of Scripture we invoke that same authority ex- 
pressed by individuals or by the masses of mankind. If we must 


submit to either, we prefer an organized court to a town meeting, 
or to the opinion of any number of individuals. Our Confession of 


‘ 


Faith ¢ says ‘‘the doctrine which maintains a change in the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine into the substance of Christ’s body and 
blood is repugnant not to Scripture alone, but even to reason and 
common-sense.’’ What is the force of even in this statement? Does 
it indicate an authority above that of Scripture? If so, the state- 
ment repudiates the fundamental principle of Protestanism. What 
do we mean by reason and common-sense? If we mean simply our 
own perceptions and the inferences we draw from them, the state- 
ment is only a roundabout declaration that we as individuals reject 
the doctrine in question. If we mean the reason and common-sense 
of mankind in general, the argument is manifestly based on false 
premises, in view of the fact that the majority of nominal Christians, 
including multitudes of the ablest and purest of mankind, sincerely 


* Browne on the Thirty-nine Articles, p. 678-701. 

+ ‘* By the consecration of the bread and wine a conversion is made of the whole sub- 
stance of the bread into the substance of the body of our Lord, and of the whole sub- 
stance of the wine into His blood, which conversion is by the Holy Catholic Church 
suitably and properly called transubstantiation.” Council of Trent, Decrees, Session 
13, ch. 4. 

¢ Ch. 29. 6. 
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believe in transubstantiation. As to the vague proverb that a thing 
may be above reason and common-sense without being contrary to 
them, our opponents are as much entitled as we, under the storm 
and stress of the argument, to run into this refuge ; for if a thing is 
above the apprehension of our senses and the grasp of our reason, 
how can we know whether it is contrary to them or not? It may, 
indeed, be assumed as a truism that the Word of God does not and 
cannot require us to believe anything which the constitution of our 
nature as God has given it to us forces us to reject as false or im- 
possible. But the constitution of our nature is but another phrase 
for Reason and Common-Sense, and is equally indefinite. It may 
also be assumed that whatever God has revealed in His Word will 
be found ultimately to be in perfect harmony with all He has estab- 
lished in His works. But it does not follow from this that our pres- 
ent apprehensions, whether of sense or of reason, are the true meas- 
ure of that final agreement. It is of the very essence of faith in the 
supernatural to admit that there are ‘‘ more things in heaven and in 
earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy.’’ ‘Fhe facts discover- 
able by our senses and the laws which are the generalized and sci- 
entific statement of these facts must be regarded as supreme in their 
own sphere ; but when, in the attempt to apply natural law to the 
spiritual world or to the explanation of revealed mysteries, we go a 
step beyond the Word of God, we get beyond our depth, and are 
surrounded with the fogs of ‘* philosophy and vain deceit.’’ What 
do we know about substance in its last analysis? * Admitting that 
there are only two substances in the universe, matter and mind, and 
that these two are essentially and forever distinct, what do we know 
about the relations they may sustain to each other in a sphere be- 
yond our observation, and how far in these unknown relations they 
may be assimilated to each other? What do we know about the 
capabilities of a celestial and spiritual body? The phrase is self- 
contradictory and repugnant to reason and common-sense. Yet 
‘‘there is a natural body and there is a sfzrztual body’’ (1 Cor. 
xv. 44). What do we know about the capabilities of a body begot- 
ten by the Holy Ghost and filled with all the fulness of God? Even 
before He rose from the dead and was glorified, the body of Christ 
was exempted from the ordinary restrictions of flesh and blood. 
When, after His resurrection, He stood suddenly in the midst of the 
disciples, ‘‘the doors being shut ’’ (John xxi. 26), and permitted 
Thomas to touch the wounds in His hands and side, could they or 





* ‘Substance is nothing but the supposed but unknown support of those qualities 
which we find existing, which we imagine cannot subsist without something to support 
them.’’ Locke, quoted in Worcester’s Dictionary. 
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can we tell how He came in? To insist, with some commentators, 
that the doors must have opened of themselves, or that a keeper 
was appointed to open them to friends; is a presumptuous addition 
to the record, which explains away its chief point. The closed door 
is the definite and emphasized condition under which Christ came 
into the upper chamber.* It was this that terrified the disciples, 
just as they had been alarmed before when they saw Him walking 
on the waters. Understanding no better than we do how a human 
body could pass through a closed door, they hastily concluded that 
He was only a spirit; but Christ, knowing their thoughts, showed 
them His hands and His feet. We believe this story because “‘ it is 
written.’” And for the same reason, if the Scriptures declared that 
the bread and wine of the communion are changed into the flesh and 
blood of Christ, we would believe that also, however repugnant it 
might be to reason and common-sense. We, therefore, greatly pre- 
fer the statement of the Thirty-nine Articles on this subject to ‘that 
of our Confession. ‘‘ Transubstantiation cannot be proved by holy 
writ, but is repugnant to the plain meaning of Scripture, overthrow- 
eth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given occasion to many 
superstitions.’’ | These fourarguments are comprehensive and con- 
clusive. Transubstantiation cannot be proved from holy writ, be- 
cause the one passage adduced to support it admits of an easier in- 


terpretation, which brings this ore passage into harmony with the 
admitted interpretation of many similar texts ; ¢ it is repugnant to 
the plain meaning of Scripture, because an inspired apostle, when 
repeating the words of the institution as he received them from the 
Lord, expressly declares that the sacred emblems, after consecration 
and at the very time when they are eaten and drunk by the com- 
municant, are still bread and wine ; § it overthrows the nature of a 





* ‘* tov Oupwr KexAeto“evwy, points to a miraculous appearance which did not require 
open doors, which took place while they were closed, how, it does not and cannot 
appear. In any case, however, the agavto¢ eyevero in Luke xxiv. 31 is the correlative of 
this immediate appearance in the closed place; and the constitution of His body, 
changed, brought nearer to the glorified state, although not immaterial, is the condition 
for such a liberation of the Risen One from the limitations of space which apply to 
ordinary corporeity.” Meyer on John xxi. 26. 

+ Art. 28. 

¢ Cireumcision zs the Lord’s covenant, the Lamb is the Lord’s passover, the ark of 
the covenant zs the face of God, that rock was Christ, I am the true vine, I am the door 
of the sheep. All Christians understand these statements as figurative. Roman Cath- 
olics are obliged to give a figurative meaning to the words “ this cup is the Mew Testa- * 
ment in my blood.’’ There is no reason in the grammatical structure nor in the cir- 
cumstances under which it was uttered to compel us to understand the words “this is 
my body”’ in its most literal sense. 

§ Cardinal Wiseman, in his fifth Lecture on the Eucharist, contends that if our Lord 
had meant to teach that the bread represents His body He would have said, “‘ This d7cad is 
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sacrament, even according to the Romish definition, by identifying 
the sign with the thing signified, thus destroying the sacramental 
relation between them ;* it is the occasion of many superstitions, 
because it leads by logical necessity to the worship of the conse- 
crated elements + and to the pretended repetition of Christ’s offer- 
ing { of Himself on the cross, and is, therefore, ‘‘ most abominably 
injurious’ to the one everlasting sacrifice for sins by which He has 
forever perfected them that are sanctified (Heb. x. 12-14). 

We fully agree with Calvin that the doctrine of transubstantiation 
and the logical inferences from it which are embodied in the 
Romish Mass profane the sacrament. But we cannot accept the more 
sweeping declaration that the Lord’s Supper is thereby annihilated, 





my body ;” but He intentionally avoided calling it bread, and simply said this, because 
when He spake what He held in His hand was not bread, but His own body. The 
cardinal does not explain how, according to his views, the bread was transubstantiated 
before the words of consecration were fully uttered, neither does he account for the fact 
that Paul, when he is delivering what he had received of the Lord, expressly calls the 
elements after they are consecrated, and at the very time when they are received by the 
communicant, ‘‘ this bread,”’ and ‘*‘ this cup.” ‘‘ As oft as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup,’’ etc.; ‘‘ whoso eateth this bread and drinketh this cup,’’ etc. (1 Cor. xi. 26, 
27)- 

* ** The most holy Eucharist hath this, in common with the rest of the sacraments, 
that it is the syméo/ of a sacred thing, a visible form of an invisible grace.’’ Decrees of 
Council of Trent, Session 13, ch. 3. 

+ ‘‘ Wherefore there is no room left fo® doubt that all the faithful in Christ may, 
according to the custom ever received in the Catholic Church, render in veneration the 
worship in /atria, which is due to the true God, to this most holy sacrament.” Decrees 
of Council of Trent, Session 13, ch. 5. 

+ ‘‘ In the divine sacrifice which is celebrated in the Mass the same Christ is contained 
and immolated, in an unbloody manner, who once offered Himself in a bloody manner 
on the altar of the cross. For the victim is one and the same, the same now offering 
by the ministry of priests who then offered Himself on the cross, the manner of offering 
alone being different. ‘If any one saith that the sacrifice of the Mass is only a sacri- 
fice of praise and thanksgiving, but not a propitiatory sacrifice, and that it ought not to 
be offered for the living and for the dead, for sins, pains, satisfactions, and other neces- 
sities, Jet him be accursed.’"’ Ibid., Session 22, 2, 3. There is no valid objection to 
calling the Lord’s Supper the ‘‘ Eucharistic Sacrifice’—z.e., the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving. Whether in its literal or its historic sense, the phrase does not signify a repeti- 
tion, but only ‘‘ the commemoration of Christ’s one offering up of Himself upon the 
cross once for all and a spiritual oblation of all possible praise unto God for the same.’’ 
Westminster Confession, xxxix. 2. Very different, however, is the teaching of some 
of the Anglican High Churchmen. Take the latest exposition of their views: “ The 
holy Eucharist is a perpetuation of our Lord’s passion. . . . The holy words of our Lord 
(in the institution of the Supper) then Aad begun that work which was to be accomplished 
by the unholy hands of others. It was commenced in the upper chamber, but consum- 
mated on the cross. And that which our Lord began to do by His own words when He 
was lipon the earth He s/#// continues to do through the ministry of His servants now that 
He has ascended into heaven.”” Wilberforce’s Doctrines of the Holy Eucharist, p. 44. 
We can see no difference between this and the Decree of the Council of Trent, except 
that it is more vaguely and feebly expressed. 
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because we do not dare to affirm that devout believers, of whom 
there are multitudes in the Romish Church, do not show forth 
Christ’s death, and receive what He has promised to those who keep 
His ordinance. If we admit the validity of Romish baptism, as all 
the Reformers, including Calvin, did, we can see no reason why on 
the same grounds we should not admit the validity of the Lord’s 
Supper, even under the corrupt and mutilated form in which it is 
administered by a Romish priest. 

There was a remarkable agreement among all the Reformers as to 
the doctrines of grace. The theology of Melanchthon and of Cal- 
vin, of Knox and of Cranmer, was substantially the same. It was 
thoroughly Augustinian and Pauline. How unutterable is the pity 
that this harmony in fundamentals could not have embraced all 
questions of church government and worship. The bitter strife in 
regard to the sacraments, of which Luther and Zwingle were the rec- 
ognized leaders, did more than all other causes to prevent the com- 
plete triumph of the Reformation. It is not for us to say which of 
them was most self-willed, or whether either is to be blamed for the 
evil results of the controversy. While neither can be properly 
called a theologian, they were both Christian heroes, having the 
courage of their convictions. But there is a real and profound dif- 
ference in the views they adopted. For this reason all attempts to 
compromise their doctrines failed. The Reformed theologians 
labored hard to formulate a statement which both parties could 
adopt without a sacrifice of conscience. Calvin and Melanchthon 
exerted their utmost strength as peacemakers. Calvin especially, in 
his earnest desire to conciliate, went to the utmost verge of conces- 
sion ; so that while he is the most consistent of all the Reformed 
theologians, it is easy to quote fragments from his writings which 
make him appear at one time like a Lutheran, and at another like a 
Zwinglian. The Helvetic Confessions, the Formula of Concord, and 
the Consensus Tigurinus are among the fruits of this effort to com- 
promise. But they were simply flags of truce, not standards of per- 
manent peace. They are not to be compared in the explicitness of 
their teaching nor in their living authority with such symbols as the 
first Scotch Confession, the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, and the Westminster Confession and Catechism, whose 
formative purpose was the positive statement of Scripture truth 
rather than the reconciliation of conflicting doctrines. Having failed 
in the attempt to compromise on the subject of the sacraments, the 
Lutherans and the Reformed separated permanently on this issue 
into two hostile camps ; each retaining, however, in its own bosom 
some of the elements which it formally repudiated. In Germany the 
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outward agreement was effected on political grounds by the pressure 
of the civil government, rather than by ecclesiastical authority and 
the force of reasoning. The Reformed churches embraced and ab- 
sorbed, but did not subdue, the Zwinglian element ; and though 
there can be no question that the doctrine of the sacraments, taught 
in all the Reformed Confessions, whose influence has survived, is 
distinctively Augustinian and Calvinistic, the churches which adopt 
these Confessions have never been free from the prevalence of Zwin- 
glian views. The Low and Broad Church parties in the Church of 
England are deeply imbued with them, and they have many advo- 
cates in the Presbyterian Church of Great Britain and America. 

However the connection may be accounted for, it is a remarkable 
fact that the repudiation of the Reformed or Calvinistic doctrine of 
the sacraments is generally associated with a repudiation or a loose 
tenure of the doctrines of grace. The Remonstrants of Holland 
adopted Zwinglian views as by a theological instinct ; and from the 
days of Laud to the present time the Anglican churchmen who have 
leaned backward toward Rome on the subject of the sacraments 
have been more bitter than Arminius himself in denouncing the Cal- 
vinism of the Thirty-nine Articles. 

There is a popular impression that the Lutheran differs but little 
from the Romish doctrine of the sacraments. This impression is 
due either to ignorance or to prejudice. The Lutheran doctrine is 
essentially and explicitly protestant in its rejection of transubstantia- 
tion and the errors which logically flow from it. It repudiates and 
condemns the worship of the consecrated elements, and the idea of 
the repetition in any sense of Christ’s one everlasting sacrifice for 
sin. The term Consubstantiation, commonly applied to it, is a nick- 
name, which is not found in any of the Lutheran symbols, and the 
ideas it conveys to ordinary readers are repudiated by Lutherans 
as strenuously as by ourselves. No intelligent Lutheran believes 
that the body and blood of Christ are literally #zxed up, as Hooker 
says, with the bread and wine, or that they are locally confined to 
the elements in the sacrament, or that they are received and con- 
sumed with the mouth in the same way with the bread and wine. 
The Formula of Concord and many eminent Lutheran divines indig- 
nantly reject the notion of a physical eating with the teeth of Christ’s 
body as ‘‘a malignant and blasphemous slander of the sacramen- 
tarians.’’ * 

The Lutheran doctrine not only repudiates transubstantiation, the 
worship of the consecrated elements, the repetition of Christ’s sacri- 
fice, and the carnal eating of His body and blood by the mouth of 


* Schafi’s Creeds, vol. I, 317. 
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the communicant—all of which gross conceptions are essential to the 
Romish doctrine—but it rejects also the Romish notion that. the 
sacrament of itself contains the grace which it signifies, and that 
its saving effects are independent of the faith of the recipient. At 
this point the Lutheran doctrine is a strong protest against the errors 
of the Church of Rome. How could it be otherwise, since it is 
Luther’s doctrine? The saving efficacy and the absolute necessity 
of a personal faith in Christ was with him the very centre and strong- 
hold of Christianity. In the beginning of his conflict with Rome, 
he declared ‘‘ whatever be the case with the sacrament, faith must 
maintain its rights and honors.”” From this point he never swerved. 
‘* Non sacramentum sed fides Sacramenti justificat,’’ was one of his 
axioms. He also insisted that faith may receive apart from the 
sacrament the same thing as in the sacrament. ‘‘ He never doubted, 
indeed, that the sacrament conveys a blessing, but he stands upon 
this, that the Almighty God Himself can work nothing good in a 
man unless he believes.’’* Here, then, in its application to the 
vital question of a sinner’s justification before God, Lutheranism is 
forever divorced from Romanism. This alone is a sufficient answer 
to the flippant assertion that consubstantiation is the same thing as 
transubstantiation under another name. 

The statements of the Augsburg Confession, + both as to the sac- 
raments in general and the Lord’s Supper in particular, are capable 
of an interpretation entirely consistent with the teaching of the Re- 
formed Confessions. ¢ 

It is inthe explanations of the Augsburg Confession, in subsequent 
and apologetic symbols, especially in the Formula of Concord and 
the Saxon Visitation Articles, that the differences between the 
Lutheran and Reformed doctrine distinctly appear. These differ- 
ences all centre in the question, What do unbelievers receive in the 
Lord’s Supper? The Lutheran doctrine maintains that they receive 
the same thing with believers, though it produces opposite effects in 
the two cases : to the one it is an effectual means of salvation, while 
to the other it is only a means of condemnation and spiritual death. 
According to the Reformed doctrine, unbelievers receive nothing but 
the outward and visible elements, while believers by faith receive 





* Dorner’s Hist. of Protestant Theology, vol. 1, 150. 

+ ‘* Of the Lord’s Supper tney teach that the true body and blood of Christ are truly 
present under the form of bread and wine, and are communicated to those that eat in 
the Lord’s Supper and received by them ; and they disapprove those that teach other- 
wise. Wherefore also the opposite doctrine is rejected.” Schaff’s Creeds, vol. 3, 13. 

¢ ‘‘ The Lutheran definition of the sacraments agrees in all essential points with 
that of the Reformed churches.” Hodge, Theology, vol. 3, 488. 
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and feed upon the body and blood of Christ. The Lutheran doctrine 
is stated with admirable clearness in the passage quoted below.* 
While we greatly admire the breadth of his views and the catho- 
licity of his spirit, we cannot agree with Dr. Candlish in passing over 
the difference between the Lutheran and Reformed doctrine so 
lightly. _The doctrine that unbelievers receive the same thing with 
believers in the Lord’s Supper cannot stand alone. It rests upon 
the assumption that the outward elements are so connected with the 
body and blood of Christ which they represent, that the reception 
of the one necessarily involves the reception of the other, whether 
the recipient have faith or not. When the Lutheran comes to ex- 
plain the mode of this connection, it is not easy to understand him. 
When the Formula of Concord declares that the real presence of 
Christ's body and blood in, with, and under the bread and wine is 
not an impanation or local inclusion, not a mixture of the two sub- 
stances, nor a permanent conjunction between them, but only a sac- 
ramental union which is confined to the celebration of the Supper, 
we can see no difference between these statements and the Reformed 
doctrine of Christ’s real presence. But the Lutheran symbols and 
theologians go further than this, and teach: (1) The local and ma- 
terial ubiquity of Christ’s body, involving the communication of His 
divine attributes to His human nature ; and (2) the efficacy of the 
sacraments aside from the work of the Holy Spirit and the exercise of 
faith by the communicant. On this point the Lutheran is careful to 
avoid the Romish doctrine that a divine efficacy is imparted to the 
elements in the Supper by priestly consecration, and that the conse- 
crated elements produce the same effect in all who oppose no obstacle 
to their divine virtue. According to his view, there is the same 
divine power imparted by God directly to all the means of grace, to 
the Word as well as to the sacraments. The efficacy of the sacra- 
ment is due to this inherent virtue, independent both of the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit and the faith of the communicant. Faith, 


* ‘The Lutherans hold all that Calvin does, and something more ; but that concerns 
almost entirely what unbelievers receive in the sacrament. In order to avoid the 
danger that seemed to them to lie in Zwingle’s view, of making the blessing of the sac- 
raments depend on our changing moods, they thought it necessary to maintain that the 
blessing was there, whether men believed it or not, and is really given even to unbelievers. 
Hence, since they have no faith, the consequence followed that Christ and His benefits 
must be given or received in or with the outward elements ; and thus the Lutheran 
doctrine in appearance approximates to the Roman Catholic one, though it is really 
very different in nature and spirit, and much more truly akin to that of Calvin. 
Lutherans agree with Calvinists as to what Jelievers receive in and through the sacra- 
ments ; their chief if not only difference is as to what unbelievers receive in them, and 
that surely cannot be an essential part of the Christian doctrine on the subject.’’ Dr. 
Candlish on the Sacraments, p. 40. 
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indeed, is the necessary condition for the zmprovement and beneficial 
effect of what is received ; but it has nothing to do with the recep- 
tion of all that is signified by the sacrament. Because it rests upon 
and involves these two dogmas, the ubiquity of Christ’s body and 
the inherent efficacy of the sacrament, the Reformed Confessions 
and theologians unanimously reject the doctrine that unbelievers 
receive the same thing as believers in the Lord’s Supper. 

It is not easy to ascertain what were Zwingle’s views and to de- 
termine precisely what doctrine of the Lord’s Supper may fairly bear 
his name. He was a popular leader, not a profound theologian. 
He contributed very little to formulate the theology of the Refor- 
mation. His fame rests largely on his personal heroism and the tragic 
interest which gathers about his death in battle. His peculiar views 
of the Lord’s Supper were not embodied in any of the Reformed 
Confessions,* and are not recognized to-day in the standards of any 
Christian denomination known as evangelical, with the exception of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church.t How far his earlier teaching 
about the sacraments was simply the recoil and protest of his 
ardent mind against the errors of Romanism, and therefore not in- 
tended to be a full exposition of doctrine on the subject ; and how 
far his earlier teaching was modified by the influence of the other 
Reformers or by his own. more mature reflections, we cannot under- 
take to determine. The learned witnesses on these points contra- 
dict each other, and are not always consistent with themselves. 
Bishop Browne affirms that Zwingle was not satisfied to reject a 
material presence of Christ in the supper, but he denied a presence 
of any sort. With him the bread and wine were empty signs. Feed- 
ing on Christ was a figure for believing on Him. The communion 
was but a ceremony to remind us of Him. 

‘* He probably may have modified these statements afterward, but 
they thoroughly belonged to his system.’’{ Dr. Bannerman says: 
‘* There is good reason to doubt whether Zwingle ever meant to deny 
that the Lord’s Supper is a seal as well as asign of spiritual grace.’’§ 
Dr. Cunningham defends the Reformer against ‘‘ the misstatements 


* The doctrine that the Lord’s Supper is a sign or symbol, and nothing more, became 
the characteristic system of the Socinian party.’ Bannerman’s Church of Christ, vol. 
2,137. 

+ ‘‘ We feed on Christ only through His word, and only by faith and prayer; and we 
feed on Him whether at our private devotions, or in our meditations, or on any occasion 
of public worship, or in ‘he memorial symbolism of the Supper.”’ Ref. Epis. Articles of 
Religion, Schaff’s Creeds, vol. 3, 823. ‘‘ By the word sacrament this church is to be 
understood as meaning only a symbol or sign divinely appointed.’’ Ibid. 

¢ Browne on the Thirty-nine Articles, p. 701. 

§ Church of Christ, vol. 2, 136. 
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of Mosheim and Milner,’’ which he condemns as ‘“‘ second-hand 
opinions’’ and ‘‘ remarkable specimens of the Aumanum est errare. 
And yet when he comes to give positive testimony in Zwingle’s 
favor, he seems virtually to admit what Mosheim and Milner had 
affirmed ; for the most he can say is that, ‘‘ in his last work, Exo- 
sitio Fidei, Zwingle gave some indications, though perhaps not very 
explicit, of regarding the sacraments as not only signs but also seals ; 
as signifying and confirming something then done by God through 
the Spirit, as well as something done by the believer through 
faith.’’* Dr. Hodge says: ‘* According to the doctrine of Zwingle, 
afterward adopted by the Remonstrants, the sacraments are not 
properly means of grace... . They were not ordained to signify, 
seal, and apply to believers the benefits of Christ’s redemption. . . . 
They were to Him no more means of grace than the rainbow or the 
heap of stones on the banks of the Jordan. By their significancy 
and by their association they might suggest truth and awaken feel- 
ing, but they, were not channels of divine communication.’’ + And 
yet Dr. Hodge afterward says: ‘‘ It should be remembered that Cal- 
vin avowed his agreement with Zwingle and CEcolampadius on a// 
questions relating to the sacraments.”’ ¢ 

Of course these two statements can be reconciled only on the sup- 
position that Zwingle before his death abandoned his earlier opin- 
ions, against which Calvin so earnestly contended ; for no one can 
think that Calvin modified in any important particular the views so 
grandly set forth in his Institutes. 

We need not undertake to define Zwingle’s doctrine or to har- 
monize the testimony of the learned in regard to it. Admitting all 
that has been said in explanation and defence of his teaching, and 
recognizing much that claims his authority as exaggerated and un- 
fair inferences from his views, it is still evident that his doctrine 
fell below the standard of the Reformed Confessions, and that there 
is historic justice in applying his name to such inadequate descrip- 
tions of the Lord's Supper as the following : 

(1) That the bread and the wine of the holy communion are noth- 
ing but naked and bare signs, and that the ordinance itself is simply 
a commemoration of Christ’s death, a badge of our Christian pro- 
fession, and a pledge of mutual love among believers ; 

(2) That the Lord’s Supper is only a sign and seal of pre-existing 
grace in the communicant, and not a means or instrument by which 
more grace is bestowed upon those who worthily partake of it ; 


* Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation, p. 228. 
+ Theology, vol. 3, 498. 
¢ Ibid. p. 647. 
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(3) That Christ is present and operative for our salvation in the 
sacrament only in His divine nature and in the apprehension of the 
believing communicant ; ' 

(4) That the benefits received by the believer at the Lord’s-table 
are nothing more than the sacrificial virtue of the Saviour’s death 
on the cross ; 

(5) That the sacramental feeding of the believing soul on Christ, 
the eating of His flesh and the drinking of His blood in the holy 
Supper, is identical with any and every exercise of faith in Him, and 
therefore can be done as well elsewhere as at the Lord’s table. 

(6) That the believing participant in this sacrament of the New 
Testament receives nothing more than what the believer under the 
Old Testament received in the Passover, and nothing more than 
what he may ordinarily receive without the use of the sacrament ; 
and therefore the necessity for the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
is simply a necessity of precept, and not a necessity of means. In 
other words, that we are obliged to keep the feast of the holy com- 
munion only because Christ has commanded it, and not because we 
are to expect any sfecial benefit from its observance. 

Each of these statements will be fully discussed as we proceed. 
Meantime we cannot forbear to observe that we reject them not 
only because of their inconsistency with our doctrinal standards and 
with the teaching of Scripture, but because of the spirit which per- 
vades them and the underlying assumptions on which they are 
based. Zwinglianism is essentially rationalistic in the evil sense of 
the word. Its chief effort is to explain away or reduce to a mini- 
mum the mystery of the Lord’s Supper. It assumes that the theory 
which is most level to our comprehension, which brings the holy 
Supper nearest to a common meal, where Christians have sweet fel- 
lowship together, and makes it agree most with ordinary human 
experience, is for that reason nearest to the truth. We have heard 
Presbyterian ministers, in administering it, eulogizing the absolute 
simplicity not only of its symbols, but of its whole design and effi- 
cacy, comparing it to the monument which recalls the memory of 
some great man, as though that explained its whole meaning and 
effect ; and dwelling with minute particularity upon Christ’s physi- 
cal sufferings, as though our highest purpose in keeping the feast 
was to look on a pathetic picture and be moved by it. We grow 
weary in our reading on the subject of the reiterated assertion that 
this or that view is incomprehensible, unreasonable, or contrary to 
common-sense ; and the more so, because the same writers who use 
such arguments in regard to the Lord’s Supper repudiate and de- 
nounce them when they are urged by others against the doctrine of 
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the Trinity, the sovereignty of God, the incarnation, the atonement, 
the resurrection and exaltation of Christ, the vital union of believers 
with His glorified person, and the wonder-working power of His 
Holy Spirit ; all of which revealed mysteries pervade and are em- 
bodied in the transcendent mystery of the Holy Communion. 

Perhaps the ripest and the bitterest fruit of this rationalizing 
about the Lord’s Supper may be found in Dean Stanley's ‘* Chris- 
tian Institutions.’’ Adopting the idea of Renan, he makes the 
‘* Last Supper a continuation of those earlier feasts in which Christ 
had blessed and broken the bread and distributed the fishes on the 
hills of Galilee.’’* He can see no higher character in the com- 
munion of the first and second centuries than in the festive dinner 
of ‘‘a Greek club, where each brought, as to a common meal, his 
own contribution in a basket, and each helped himself from a com- 
mon table.’’+ He identifies the Lord’s Supper with the Love 
Feasts of the Early Church. He admits, indeed, that it was in- 
tended by its founder to be ‘‘a glorification of the power of mem- 
ory ;’’ but in his account of what is thus to be remembered, he is 
careful to avoid any reference to Christ’s death as the sacrifice 
for sin, and insists only upon His example and teaching as inculcat- 
ing human charity. In proportion as the observance of this ordi- 
nance enables us ‘‘to move in unison’’ with the parables of the 
Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, and the Good Shepherd ; with 
the Beatitudes on the Galilean mountains, the resignation in Geth- 
semane, and the courage on Calvary, he affirms that ‘‘ it is a true 
partaking of what the gospels intended by the body of Christ.’’ ¢ 
He denies that the Lord’s Supper is necessary for these ends, and 
insists that all who move in unison with these moral precepts and 
examples, ‘‘ whether they be Christian in name or not, whether they 
have or have not partaken of the sacrament, have thus received 
Christ, because they have received that which was the essence of 
Christ, His spirit of mercy and toleration.’’ § 

There is nothing new in these sentiments. They are Socinianism 
in full bloom. But the strange thing is that a clergyman of high 
position in the Church of England, one accustomed to the public 
use of her solemn Liturgies, should advocate such opinions ; that he 
should claim for them the authority of ‘‘ the clear-headed and intre- 
pid Zwingle,’’ | and attempt to reconcile them with the Articles and 
Formularies of the Episcopal Church, by the vague assertion that 
** since the days of Elizabeth a strong Zwinglian atmosphere has per- 





* Christian Institutions, p. 41. + Ibid., p. 46. ¢ Ibid., p. r2z. 
§ Ibid., p. 42. || Ibid., p. 106. 
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vaded the original theology of the Church of England, and been its 
prevailing hue.’’ * 

The Reformed doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is called Cal/vinistic, 
not because Calvin invented it, but because at the time of the Ref- 
ormation he was its ablest and most influential expounder. He ap- 
pealed from the teaching of Rome on the one hand, and from the 
doctrine of Zwingle on the other, not only to the Scriptures, but to 
the commentaries of the Fathers. In the chapter of the Institutes 
which treats of the Communion—one of the noblest pieces of writing 
in the records of the Reformation—he proves by quotations, espe- 
cially from Augustine, that the Reformed doctrine is catholic and 
apostolic. He stands for the historic faith of the Church against 
both the inventions of Rome and the vagaries of those who broke 
away to an opposite extreme. There is no ground for doubting 
that the views he defended passed substantially into all the au- 
thoritative Confessions of the Reformation, and must be regarded as 
the orthodox doctrine of the Reformed.t+ That it is the doctrine 
of the Thirty-nine Articles and of the Westminster Confession, and 
that the standards of the Episcopal and Presbyterian churches are 
in perfect accord upon the whole subject of the sacraments, no can- 
did student will deny.{ If there is any difference, it is in the fact 
the latter teaches what are called ‘‘ sacramentarian”’ § views rather 
more explicitly and in stronger terms than the former. 

The Reformed doctrine of the Lord’s Supper as taught in the 
Thirty-nine Articles and in the Westminster Confession is intimately 
connected with the two great mysteries of the incarnation and the 
personal union of believers with Christ. The holy communion has 


* Christian Institutions, -p. 109. 

+ Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom, 1. 376. 

t ‘‘ The teaching of the Confession on the Lord’s Supper is that of Cranmer, Latimer, 
Ridley, Hooker, Usher, and many others. . . . This teaching is as far removed from 
the bare remembrance theory, attributed to the early Swiss Reformers, as from the con- 
substantiation of Luther and the local or supra-local presence contended for by the 
Roman Catholics and Anglo-Catholics.’’ Mitchell’s Lectures on Westminster Assembly. 

“* The doctrine of the real spiritual presence is the doctrine of the English Church, 
and was the doctrine of Calvin and of many foreign Reformers.’’ Browne on Thirty- 
nine Articles, p. 678. 

** The peculiar views of Luther on the real presence and the ubiquity of Christ’s body 
found no congenial soil in England. Cranmer abandoned them, and adopted, together 
with Ridley, the Calvinistic doctrine of a virtual presence and communication of Christ’s 
body.” Schafi’s Creeds, 1. 601. 

§ ‘‘ The name Sacramentarian was applied by Luther to Zwingle and his followers, to 
convey the idea that they explained away and reduced to nothing the value of the sacra- 
ments ; while Zwingle, throwing back the nickname, protested that it might be applied 
with more propriety to those who made great mysteries of the sacraments.” Cunning- 
ham’s Reformers and Theology of the Reformation, p. 236. 

14° 


t 
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its profound roots in the one mystery and its precious fruits in the 
other. Christ did not say, ‘‘ This do in remembrance of My death.”’ 
To make it simply a memorial of His sufferings on the cross is to 
belittle the ordinance and presumptuously to restrict the meaning 
of the words of institution. He said, ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of 
Me.”’ Christ Himself, and not any one part of His person or of His 
history, is the subject and the substance of the sacrament. His 
death as the sacrificial victim for sin, though it is the central point, 
is but a small part of the history of His relation to His redeemed 
people, and derives its importance and its efficacy from what pre- 
cedes and follows it. The cross of Jesus would be nothing to us, 
if He were not the incarnate Son and Word of God, and if that cross 
were not inseparably connected with His resurrection and exaltation 
to Glory. The sacrament is founded upon and leads to His one in- 
divisible person, which is the reservoir and the channel of all divine 
fulness for our salvation. He is not and cannot be divided. His 
human nature never had and never can have any existence separate 
from His Deity. His human soul and body were separated for three 
days when the one descended to Hades and the other lay in the 
tomb ; but neither was parted for a moment from His divine nature. 
Moreover, since the incarnation Christ’s divine nature does not 
exert any saving power or bestow any gracious gift upon men, except 
in and through His human nature. The efficacious manifestation of 
the Godhead in and through the humanity of Christ is as permanent 
as the incarnation. The Son of God was from the beginning the 
living Word of the Father, the fountain and origin of life ; and now 
since the Word became flesh, it is the Son of Man who has power . 
on earth to forgive sins, and is exalted a prince and Saviour to give 
repentance and remission. By its union with His divine nature the 
humanity of Christ is infinitely exalted. It was so even on earth. 
The touch of His finger was life-giving—there was virtue in the hem 
of His garment. The light of God which transfigured Him on the 
mount came from within. It follows from this that wherever Christ 
is, He is there in His human as well as in His divine nature. Not 
only in heaven, but in the midst of two or three met together in His 
name, He is touched with the feeling of our infirmities, because He 
was tempted in all points as we are. We cannot bring our minds to 
deny all distinctive meaning to the promises of His personal pres- 
ence, by making them synonymous with the promised presence of the 
Holy Spirit. When He says, ‘‘Z will come to you,’’ ‘‘I am with 
you always,’’ “‘ there am I in the midst of them,’’ He certainly does 
not mean the same thing as when He says, ‘‘I will send the Com- 
forter ;’’ and wherever He is, there is His theanthropic person. His 
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human nature is virtually omnipresent, because it is forever united 
to the divine. 

The incarnation of the Son of God accomplishes its chief purpose 
in the personal union of the believer with Him. This union isa 
great mystery (Eph. vi. 32). But its mystery is no hindrance to our 
faith in the reality nor to our experimental knowledge of its blessed- 
ness. The Scriptures in which it is asserted are numerous, varied, 
and explicit. The sixth chapter of John, the farewell address of 
Christ, and the intercessory prayer are full of it. We are one with 
Him, even as He is one with the Father, as the branch is one with 
the vine, as the husband is one with the wife, as the members are 
one with the body. The union is not only legal, but vital. He 
dwells in us, and we in Him, and ‘‘ when He who is our life shall 
appear, then shall we also appear with Him in glory.”’ It is trifling 
to set aside these Scripture statements as mere figures of speech. 
The figures fall short of the profound reality which they illustrate. 
It is no less trifling to resolve the mystery of this personal union 
with Christ into the indwelling of His spirit in the souls of believers. 
It is accomplished dy the indwelling of the spirit, and therefore ad- 
ditional to it and not identical with it. Our bodies as well as our 
souls are united to Christ—our whole nature to His one person. His 
saving work for us and in us will reach its consummation in the “‘ re- 


demption of our body.’’* When the Christian dies he ‘‘ sleeps in 


Jesus.’’ ‘‘ The souls of believers at death, being made perfect in 
holiness, pass immediately into glory, and their bodies, being still 
united to Christ, do rest in the grave till the resurrection.’’ t 

Now, both the everlasting unity of Christ’s person and our per- 
sonal union with Him are signified, exhibited, and brought home to 
our experience in the Lord’s Supper. This is the chief end for 
which it was instituted. ‘‘ It was designed to signify and effect our 
communion with Christ in His person, in His offices, and in their 
precious fruits.’’ + 

It is only by being made partakers of Christ Himself that we 
can partake of His benefits; and therefore the res sacramenti, the 
thing signified, sealed, and applied in the Holy Supper, is not merely 
the sacrificial virtue of His death nor the benefits He procures for 
us by His sacrifice and intercession, but the personal Christ, once 
crucified, now risen and glorified forever. He plainly asserts the 
necessity of this personal union with Himself in words § which, if 
they are not intended to describe the Lord’s Supper, are certainly 





* Rom, viii. 23. + Shorter Catechism. 
¢ A. A. Hodge’s Commentary on the Confession, p. 484. 
§ John vi. 53-57. 
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applicable to it ; for Paul makes the application (in 1 Cor. x. 16) 
when he declares that the bread we break and the cup of blessing 
we bless is the communion (the xozv@yvza, the actual participation) 
of the body and blood of Christ—-z.e., of His divine yet human per- 
son. ‘‘ This I say, then, that in the mystery of the supper, by the . 
symbols of bread and wine, Christ, His body and blood, are truly 
exhibited to us ; first, that we might become one body with Him, 
and, secondly, that, being made partakers of His substance, we might 
feel the results of this fact in the participation of all His blessings.’’ * 
In his commentary on the eleventh chapter of First Corinthians, 
Calvin asserts the same great truth still more strongly.t 

In the light of the incarnation and the personal union of believers 
with Christ we may undertake to answer certain questions which go 
to the root of the whole doctrine as to the design and efficacy of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

The -firs¢ question relates to the real presence of Christ in the sac- 
rament. In common language the idea of presence is usually re- 
stricted to local nearness and to discernment by the bodily senses. 
Yet even in common language a much wider conception of its mean- 
ing is often indicated. We say of another that he is present with 
us when we know that he is sitting behind a screen at the farther 
end of the same room, or in another room of the same house. Two 
hearers are present in the same audience without recognizing each 
other. We speak of the presence of the sun when it shines on us. 
A blind man would use the same language. Presence, therefore, 
even in common language, does not depend upon local nearness nor 
upon sense perception. One person is present with another wherever 
he reveals himself and makes his influence felt by the other ; and even 
where such revelation is made and such influence exerted, though 
they are accepted and realized by some and not by others of the 
same company. Ona bright day at a funeral the sun is as really 
present with the corpse as with the living mourners. 

All Christians who believe in the Lord’s Supper at all believe 
also that Christ is present in it. The whole contention is about the 
mode of that presence. Many who admit its reality virtually deny 
it in their attempts to explain it—those, for example, who make 
it a mere conception in the mind of believers. Our Confession and 


* Calvin’s Institutes, vol. 2, p. 564. 

+ ‘‘ Christ is obtained not only when we believe that He was made an offering for us, 
but when He dwells in us, when He is one with us, when we are members of His flesh 
(Eph. vi. 30), when, in fine, we are incorporated with Him, so to speak, into one life and 
substance. For He does not simply present to us the denefits of His death and resurrec- 
tion, but the very body in which He suffered and rose again.”” Calvin on 1 Cor. xi. 
24-26. 
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Catechisms assert that ‘‘ Christ’s body and blood are present ¢o the 
faith of the receiver no less truly than the elements themselves are 
to their outward senses.’’ Their bodily senses do not produce but 
only perceive the presence of the elements. They are present to a 
blind man, though he does not see them. And so Faith perceives, 
but does not create nor secure, the presence of Christ’s body and 
blood. It is as’real to those who do not discern the Lord’s body as 
to those who do.* While we fully agree, with Hooker, that they 
who hold that Christ body and blood are ‘‘ externally seated in the 
very consecrated elements themselves’’ are driven either to incor- 
porate Him with the sacramental elements or to transubstantiate 
their substance into His, we cannot accept the inference that ‘*‘ the 
real presence of Christ’s most blessed body and blood is not to be 
sought for in the sacrament, but in the worthy receiver of the sacra- 
ment.’’ + Surely there is a broad and tenable ground between seat- 
ing Christ externally in the elements and confining Him to the 
‘thoughts and experiences of the communicants. The two extremes 
meet, and are equally objectionable in this point, that they limit 
and localize the Saviour’s presence.t No less objectionable is the 
theory which identifies Christ’s presence in the sacrament with the 
omnipresence of the divine nature. This, like the preceding notion, 
belongs to Zwinglianism in its lowest form, and cannot be recon- 
ciled to the Scripture doctrine of the person of Christ. The 
Romish Church is consistent with Scripture and with the teaching of 
all the Reformed Confessions, when she insists that Christ’s presence 
in the sacrament includes His human as well as His divine nature, His 
body and blood as well as His deity. But when she insists that this 
personal and real presence involves the transubstantiation of the 
bread and wine into His deity and humanity, we deny and protest 
against the assumption. We reject also the theory of a local pres- 
ence in, with, or under the sacred symbols. Presence, as applied in 
Scripture and in our theology to the theauthropic person of Christ, 
has nothing to do with locality or limitation of any kind.§ It refers 





* “Tt seems impossible, with any show of reason, to assert that the discernment spoken 
of in 1 Cor. xi. 27-29 is the mere power of interpreting the signs as representatives of 
Christ’s death, or that the guilt incurred is nothing more than the danger of abusing 
certain outward symbols. These expressions evidently point to a spiritual and awful 
sin, not of misusing and profaning outward symbols, but of misusing and profaning 
Christ actually present in them.”’ Bannerman on the Church of Christ, vol. 2, 138. 

+ Ecc. Polity, vol. 2, 84. 

¢ ‘* The body of Christ in this holy sacrament is a thing external to ourselves and in 
nowise dependent upon our perception, knowledge, or belief.’’ Scudamore’s Notitia 
Eucharistien, p. 858. 


§ ‘‘ That participation in the body of Christ which I affirm does not require a local 
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only to influence and manifestation. His whole human nature, body 
and soul, being forever united to His divine nature, is virtually omni- 
present—that is to say, its influence can be exerted and manifested 
anywhere according to His divine will. The ultimate source of such 
influence and manifestation, of course, is in His divine nature; but 
they are exerted and put forth in and through His human nature. 
This use of the word presence is perfectly consistent, as already 
shown, with the popular use of language. It is consistent also with 
Christ’s own promises—‘‘ Lo, I am with you always, even to the end 
of the world. Where two or three are met in My name, there am I 
in the midst of them.’’ To resolve such promises into the presence 
of the Holy Spirit is to belittle and utterly to confuse them. Christ 
does not make a difference in His promises without a corresponding 
difference in the things to which they refer. His promised presence, 
though invisible and intangible, and in that sense spiritual, is never- 
theless personal, real, and objective—that is, outside and indepen- 
dent of our apprehensions of it. This spiritual but real presence of 
Christ is specially promised and covenanted to us in the Lord’s 
Supper. The consecrated bread and wine are not merely the sym- 
bols of His body and blood, but the divine seals of the covenant 
whereby Christ and all His benefits are not only represented but 
applied to us; and therefore their use is the xorv@vza, the actual 
participation of Christ’s body and blood by every believing com- 
municant. ‘‘If they are ‘seals’ of the covenant they must, of 
course, as a legal form of investiture, actually convey the grace rep- 
resented to those to whom it belongs ; as a deed conveys an estate, 
or the key, handed over in the presence of witnesses, the possession 
of a house from the owner to the renter. Our confession is explicit 
and emphatic on this subject.”’* ‘* It is the authoritative appoint- 
ment of Christ that these signs, rightly used, shall truly represent and 
convey the grace they signify.’’+ The grace signified is the fulness 
of the Godhead dwelling bodily in Christ (Col. ii. 9). His body and 
blood are specially mentioned and emphasized because it is through 
His humanity that the divine nature is brought into union with us 
and His divine power made efficacious for our salvation, and also 
because it is in regard to His coming in the flesh, His sacrificial 


presence, nor the descent of Christ, nor infinite extension, nor anything of that nature. 
His communicating Himself to us is effected through the secret virtue of the Holy Spirit, 
which cannot merely bring together, but join in one things which are separated by dis- 
tance of place. In short, that He may be present with us He does not change His place, 
but communicates to us from heaven the virtue of His flesh as though it were present.’’ 
Calvin’s Commentary on 1 Cor. xi. 24-26. 

* Dr. A. A. Hodge, Commentary on Westminster Confession, p. 451. 

+ Ibid., p. 448. 
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death, and His glorification as our representative that our faith most 
needs to be confirmed. ; 

This will be more apparent in our answer to the second question, 
What does the believer receive in the Lord’s Supper? The unbe- 
liever receives nothing but bread and wine. Here the Reformed 
doctrine differs radically from both the Romish and the Lutheran.* 
The unbelieving communicant is guilty of or concerning the body 
and blood of the Lord not because he eats and drinks them without 
faith, but because, having no true faith, he does ot eat and drink 
them at all.t They are present and offered to him as truly as to 
the believer, but he neither discerns nor receives them. Heis guilty 
not because he is personally unworthy, as all communicants are, but 
because he eats and drinks uzworthily, in a way not suitable to the 
nature and design of the sacrament. The thing there signified Christ 
truly exhibits and offers to all who sit down at that spiritual feast.t 
But just as the rain falling on the hard rock runs away because it 
cannot penetrate, so the unbelieving repel the grace of God and 
prevent it from reaching them. ‘‘ They bring death on themselves 
not by receiving Christ unworthily, but by rejecting Him.” § 

But the believing communicant receives and appropriates that 
which the unbeliever ignores and rejects. The bread and wine are 
called Christ’s body and blood because our Lord, by holding forth 
these symbols, gives us at the same time that of which He has chosen 
them to be the signs and the seals; for Christ is not a deceiver, to 
mock us with empty representations. The reality is conjoined with 
the sign ; or, in other words, we do not less truly become partici- 
pants in Christ’s body and blood in respect of their spiritual efficacy 
than we partake of the bread and wine. 

It should be remembered, however, that the body and blood of 
Christ cannot be separated from Christ Himself, and that no saving 
benefit can be received from Him unless we are vitally united to His 
person. His body and blood represent His whole person and offices, 
His merits, the sacrificial virtue of His death, and all His benefits, 





* “* Although ignorant and wicked men receive the outward elements in this sacra- 
ment, yet they receive not the thing signified thereby.’’ Conf. of Faith, 29. 7. 

+ ‘‘ The wicked and such as be void of lively faith, although they do carnally and 
visibly press with their teeth (as Augustin saith) the sacrament of the body and blood 
of Christ, yet in nowise are they partakers of Christ, but rather to their condemnation 
do eat and drink the sign or sacrament of so great a thing.’’ Thirty-nine Articles, art. 29. 

¢ Christ’s body and blood be offered by God unto all, yet they are received by such 
only as have the hand of faith to lay hold on Christ ; and these with the bread and wine 
spiritually receive Christ, with all His saving graces. The wicked receive only the out- 
ward elements.’’ Usher’s Body of Divinity, p. 399. 

§ Calvin, Institutes, vol. 2, 590. 
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both of grace and of glory. This is evident from His own words in 
John vi. 51-57; and this mode of speaking is adopted especially 
with reference to the Lord’s Supper, because we cannot be made 
partakers of His divine nature except in and through His humanity. 
‘“ For the flesh of Christ is the conduit that conveys the graces of 
the Godhead and the graces of the Spirit of Christ into our souls, 
which otherwise than by His body we could not receive.’’* It is 
plainly the doctrine of our standards that the believing communi- 
cant receives not only the sacrificial virtue of Christ’s death, but 
Christ Himself in all the fulness of His divine and human nature. 
‘*Sacraments are holy signs and seals to represent Christ and His 
benefits, and to confirm our interest in Him.’’ + ‘*‘ Wherein Christ 
and the benefits of the New Covenant are represented sealed and 
applied to believers.’ { In the Lord’s Supper believers ‘* are made 
partakers of His body and blood with all His benefits,’’ § ‘* feed 
upon His body and blood, and have their union and communion with 
Him confirmed,”’ | ‘‘ receive and apply unto themselves Christ cruci- 
fied and all the benefits of His death.’’ Y Our singing is often more 
orthodox than our preaching. Many a Zwinglian sacramental ad- 
dress has been contradicted if not corrected by such a hymn as this : 


‘* Together with these symbols, Lord, 
Thy dlessed self impart ; 
And let Thy holy flesh and blood 
Feed the believing heart.’’ 


This leads us to a ¢/ird question: as to the mode of feeding on 
Christ, eating His flesh and drinking His blood in the holy Supper. 
The great battle-ground of all sacramental discussions on this point 
is the discourse of Christ in the sixth chapter of John’s Gospel. We 
cannot agree with those who deny all distinctive and transcendent 
meaning to that wonderful discourse, and make it only a highly 
figurative repetition of what Christ had already taught about the 
necessity of our believingin Him. The saying, “‘ It is the spirit that 
quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : the words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit, and they are life,’’** so often dogmatically quoted 
to sustain this view, seems to us to point in the opposite direction, 
and to indicate that the theme of the discourse is not so much faith in 
Christ, which He had frequently described in far simpler words, but 
that vital union with Himself and that personal participation through 
His flesh in His eternal life, of which faith is only the instrumental 
cause. This is a mystery unspeakably greater than our exercise of 


* Isaac Ambrose’s Looking to Jesus, p. 298. + Conf. 27. 1. ¢ Short. Cat., 92. 
§ Short Cat., 96. || Larger Cat., 168. §] Larger Cat., 170. ** Verse 63. 
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faith. It is co-ordinate with the incarnation itself. Whether the 
discourse refers directly and prophetically to the Lord’s Supper or 
not, it certainly treats of the subject which is the inmost core of the 
holy sacrament—namely, the life which is hid with Christ in God 
and nourished by feeding on Christ, which He declares to be the 
same thing as eating His flesh and drinking His blood.* 

How the soul feeds on Christ’s body and blood is an open ques- 
tion among the Reformed. It is agreed on all sides that the eating 
or feeding is by faith ; but whether faith and eating are the same 
thing is a disputed point. Do we feed on Christ, eat His flesh and 
drink His blood every time and wherever we believe on Him, or is 
this language applicable only to a peculiar exercise of faith in con- 
nection with the Lord’s Supper? The Zurich and Helvetic Confes- 
sions maintain that ‘‘ eating is believing, and believing is eating,” + 
and that ‘‘ this eating takes place as often and whenever a man be- 
lieves in Christ.’’ This is the Zwinglian doctrine. Calvin admits 
that ‘‘ eating is dy faith, and that no other eating can be imagined. 
But,”’ he adds, ‘‘ there is this difference between their mode of 
speaking and mine: according to them to eat is merely to believe, 
while I maintain that the flesh of Christ is eaten dy believing, that 
eating is the effect and fruit of faith. This difference is little in 
words, but not in reality.’’ 

We fully agree with Calvin on this point. The distinction on 
which he insists is very important, as indicating a correct use of lan- 
guage. To say that because we eat dy faith, therefore faith zs eat- 
ing, is about as logical as to maintain that whatever we do dy our 
hand zs our hand. Christ dwells in our hearts by faith; is this 
dwelling of Christ in us nothing more than our own-faith? Doubt- 
less faith itself is always and everywhere essentially the same. But 
it does many and various things. We havea catalogue of its heroes 





* Jobn vi. 33-51, 56. ‘‘ The mystery of our union with Christ, which in this dis- 
course is expressed in words, is precisely the same which Jesus desired to express 
by an act in the holy Supper.’ Godet on John vi. ‘‘ It affords a key to interpret the 
sacramental phraseology applied to the supper.’’ Bannerman on Church of Christ, 
2,139. ‘‘ Jesus purposely framed His words so skilfully that they would apply in 
their strict literal sense to the enjoyment of Himself, and yet that afterward the same 
words should by consequence be appropriate to express the most august mystery of the 
holy Supper when that should be instituted.” Bengel, Commentary on John vi. 

‘* We are not at liberty to say that the discussion in John vi. was intended to bea 
commentary on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. But the ordinance, for all that is 
blessed and real in its observance, refers us to that sermon. The essential point in the 
sermon which we transfer to the Eucharist is that in it we are called in a true though 
spiritual sense to eat and drink the body and blood of the Sonof God.’’ Marshall Lang 
on the Last Supper of our Lord, p. 92. 

+ Institutes, 2. 563. 
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and a record of its achievements in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. 
Does every Christian, as often as he believes, do all that was achieved 
by these ancient worthies? But Calvin’s distinction between faith 
and the results achieved by it is still more important in its special 
application to the Lord’s Supper. The doctrine that ‘* faith is eat- 
ing and eating is faith’’ is the very essence of the Zwinglian theary. 
If ‘‘ this eating takes place as often and whenever a man believes in 
Christ,’’ then it follows necessarily that the Lord’s Supper is simply 
a sign and remembrancer to assist our faith. A vine, or a door, or 
a flower of the field, when they rernind us of the Saviour and quicken 
our faith in Him, are just as truly the communion of His body and 
blood as the bread we break and the cup of blessing we bless in the 
holy Supper. According to this theory logically carried out, we 
have not seven, but seventy times seven sacraments, and the Lord’s 
Supper is no more sacred and has no more efficacy as a means of 
grace than a thousand natural objects around us. We shrink back 
from such conclusions, and therefore reject the premises on which 
they rest. We believe there is a peculiar exercise of faith, suitable 
to the occasion and to the special manifestations of Christ in the 
Holy Sacrament, by which the believing soul feeds on Him. The 
teaching of the Zurich and Helvetic Confessions on this subject is 
peculiar to themselves. It is not found in any other of the Re- 
formed Confessions. The Westminster Standards give no sanction 
to it. The Earlier Scotch Confession and Catechism, which were 
superseded by those of the Westminster Assembly, are very explicit 
in repudiating the whole Zwinglian theory, including the point we 
are now considering. The views of the Westminster divines on all 
questions relating to the sacraments were thoroughly Calvinistic. 

John Owen, the prince of all the Puritan theologians, strongly in- 
sists that both the manifestation of Christ and our participation of 
Him in the Lord’s Supper “‘ are expressed in such manner as to 
demonstrate them to be peculiar—such as are not to be obtained in 
any other way.”’ ‘‘ There is in it an eating and drinking of the body 
and blood of Christ, with a spiritual incorporation thence ensuing, 
which are peculiar to this ordinance. Herein isa peculiar exercise 
of faith and a peculiar participation of Christ.’’ * 

The necessity and obligation for observing the Lord’s Supper, the 
mode of its administration, and the elements to be used in it, espe- 
cially the question concerning communion wine, are reserved for dis- 
cussion in a second article. 


HENRY J. VAN DYKE, SR. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


-* Owen's Works, vol. 8, 560. 





LL 
OUR TEACHERS. 


POET laureate rightly characterized man’s first great gift,— 

‘*the vital soul.’’ This, indeed, constitutes and keeps us men. 
Only this can authorize or give significance to the modern scientific 
phrase,—‘‘ the improvableness of man.”’ 

But the poet laureate of to-day with equal truth suggests the chal- 
lenge and the need that ever press upon us, in his poetic answer to 
the question, What am I? 

** An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light ; 
And with no language but a cry.” 


The challenge as well as the need in our life-course is that we be 
constant learners, undergoing constant discipline. Learners we are, 
however dull; disciplined, whether we will or no. Following the 
routine of the Schools or not, we assuredly advance from lower into 
higher training, yet never wholly escaping from the lower. At each 
advance we meet with enlarged opportunities, and are confronted 
with corresponding obligations. 

In this life-course our teaching, comprehensively stated, is three- 
fold,—Natural, Human, Divine; and this because there are three 
great realities by which we are environed,—the Universe, Man, and 
God. Around us is the universe. With us and around us is man. 
Above us, with us, and around us is God. These three great realities 
differ in kind, and differ immeasurably in degree, rising from finite, 
impersonal matter to infinite and personal spirit. 

The threefold instruction is addressed to our threefold capacity, — 
body, soul, and spirit ; to develop our threefold powers,—physical, 
mental, moral ; to strengthen each, and thus equip for life in our 
highest duty and best service, toward an ideal in accord with this 
inspired prayer, ‘‘ 1 pray God your whole spirit and soul and body 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

Each challenges our attentive study and becomes our teacher, 
whether we will or no. We are to study the Universe, to know its 
nature, its laws, its purpose in this great environment. We are to 
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study man that we may know his powers, his duties, his destiny. 
We are especially to study God that we may know his being, his 
attributes, his works of creation, providence, and redemption. 

Nature is around us from our childhood. From the very first it 
challenges our attention—eye, ear, touch, every sense—surrounding 
us with object-lessons, constantly tasking our mental powers, train- 
ing our sensibilities, stimulating our endeavor. Nature woos and 
warns in many and mysterious ways, with sympathy and severity, 
light and darkness, beauty and sublimity, gladness and sadness, calm 
and storm. At once the capacities of the human soul begin to 
manifest themselves. Whocan limit the possibilities of human prog- 
ress? The work of education goes on and onward. Fundamental 
truths appear, —the consciousness of self as real, of the external world 
as real, of each as distinct and different from the other, yet both as 
realities. 


“ The infant grows and gathers much, 
And learns the use of ‘ I’ and ‘ me,’ 
And finds ‘ I am not what I see,’ 

And other than the things I touch.’’ 


Rapidly we are taught that Nature has laws—wise but inexorable 
—which we should know, and knowing should obey; that we are 
ignorant or disobedient here at our peril ; that it is only by know- 
ing and obeying natural laws that we can be safe, not to say happy. 
Here at once is a line of thought which has no limit but the physical 
Universe, for these physical laws penetrate the Universe from the 
centre to the circumference; and the challenge comes from all 
Nature to the soul to trace them, and to find them out, if may be, 
unto perfection. 

Rapidly we are taught that there are moral laws—no less wise, no 
less inexorable—which we should know, and knowing should obey ; 
that we are ignorant or disobedient here at the peril of soul and 
body ; that to be carnally-minded is death, to be spiritually-minded 
is life and peace; that there are other persons like ourselves, with 
reason, conscience, and will; like ourselves superior to material 
nature, persons and not things ; like ourselves subject to moral law 
and held accountable each to each and each to all—moral law which 
cannot be violated with impunity. Here at once is another line of 
thought to which there is no limit but the moral universe, for these 
moral laws pervade all mind and penetrate the moral universe from 
centre to circumference. From the soul itself and from all the 
moral world the challenge comes to the human soul to observe and 
obey. Nature steadily and sternly teaches its great lessons, with 
reward for obedience and penalty for disobedience or neglect. Con- 
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science steadily and sternly teaches its great lessons, with rewards 
for obedience and penalty for disobedience or neglect. 

Rapidly we are taught the supreme truth that there are divine 
laws—holy, just, and good—which we should know, and knowing 
should obey ; that we are ignorant or disobedient here at the peril 
of spirit, soul, and body; that the supreme Lawgiver cannot be 
mocked, for ‘‘ according to what a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.”’ 

The soul is impressed by its great environment, and challenged 
every day to larger acquaintance with Nature, Man, and God ; 
schooled daily in the knowledge of law and liberty and religion, 
with threefold teaching—natural, human, divine. These unite with 
constant accord in this threefold climax,—"‘ If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them.’’ If man would withdraw himself from 
his environment he cannot; and he would not, for all that a man 
hath will he give for his life. If he debase himself to the condition 
of a brute, still he is accountable asa man. Conscience, his fellow- 
men, and God hold him accountable. If, on the other hand, he ad- 
vances in moral character toward the likeness of the Saviour, 
‘* Verily, he shall in nowise lose his reward.’’ The threefold promise 
from earth is confirmed from heaven—‘‘ If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them.”” Knowledge, obedience, happiness, go 
hand-in-hand. The challenge to know is crowned with the call to 
obedience, and both are vitalized by the promise of reward. 

There is, then, an environment of threefold reality—the Universe, 
Man, and God. There is a threefold teaching—natural, human, 
divine ; and a threefold issue—knowledge, obedience, happiness ; 
or, knowledge, disobedience, misery. 

The environment rises from the lowest level to the supremest 
height. The teaching progresses from first principles toward perfec- 
tion. The end sought is eternal life—‘‘ To know God and enjoy 
him forever.’” We do not go backward in our life-course ; we 
should not, in our knowledge and character and conduct ; but leav- 
ing the rudiments, we (like the teaching) are to go on unto perfection. 

“* Higher still and higher 
Should the immortal soul aspire, 


To the heights by angels trod, 
Toward the glorious throne of God.” 


This threefold view condemns as partial and paltry the materialistic 
theory eagerly taught in some places to-day,—that Nature is all, and 
all is material ; and that our study should be confined to phenomena 
—to classify them, if we can, and tabulate them as antecedent and 
subsequent, like a row of pins. This would result in a knowledge 
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fictitious and fleeting, like the stuff that dreams are made of ; and 
would leave the student where he began—a know-nothing, or, worse 
still, a confirmed know-nothing, tossed to and fro, and driven, it 
may be, as was Auguste Comte, to the grossest superstition. 

This threefold view condemns as partial and defective the 
humanitarian theory—that ‘‘ the highest study of mankind is man ;”’ 
that humanity is the only and consummate reality—in magniloquent 
French phrase, ‘‘ Le grand étre’’—supremely to be known and hon- 
ored. Not this was the truthful thought of Socrates when he 
taught in the School of Athens—‘‘ Know Thyself,’’ but the false, 
flattering answer of the Delphic Oracle to Chilon—‘‘ The best of 
all things is to know thyself.” This theory is no less false and flat- 
tering as it reappeared in the rhythmic rule of Alexander Pope, or 
as it reappears to-day in the facile logic of Frederic Harrison. 

The true view of our threefold environment would not exclude, 
but would include (as already shown) the earnest study of Nature 
and of Man. 

It would not, on the other hand, confine all study even to Theology ; 
but it would discriminate both as to rank and authority, with Kepler 
that we should study to interpret the thoughts of God in Nature, 
with Moses study self-respect and respect for Man as made in the 
image of God to have dominion over Nature ; with the author of 
*“The Organon,’’ it would style ‘‘ Theology, the Queen of the Sci- 
ences,’ and with the author of ‘‘ The Novum Organum’”’ picture 
** Theology as the haven and Sabbath of all Man’s contemplation.”’ 
But especially it would group those three great realities in their order 
and rank as does Paul with inspired brevity and beauty in this 
sublime verse: “‘ For the invisible things of God since the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being (understood) perceived through 
the things that are made, even his everlasting power and divinity.”’ 

It is noticeable that as we go higher in the scale of results, a higher 
agency is required—material, intellectual, spiritual. So in the 
material, the intellectual, and the spiritual spheres of action, the 
higher agency may employ the lower, although the lower may not 
be able to employ the higher. Human intelligence may use ma- 
terial and brute forces because it is superior ; while the Spirit of the 
Lord of Hosts, which is the supreme agency, may employ all these 
in its service. , 

So, especially, advancing knowledge requires superior teaching ; 
and all teaching should be subservient to the supreme. Evermore 
the higher can utilize and supplement the lower. And this, not to 
undo the work of the lower ; not to contradict or violate the proper 
function of the inferior ; not to annul fact and truth already found, 
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but to enlarge the range of study ; to strengthen and stimulate the 
receptivity of the learner ; to present advanced but accordant facts ; 
to reveal advanced but accordant truths ; to employ advanced but 
accordant reasoning ; to produce advanced but accordant conviction. 
In a word, to lead the soul forward from first principles or rudi- 
ments on toward perfection (Heb. vi. 1). Not by any means to 
abandon or discard the first principles or rudiments, but with wise 
master-building to employ and apply them in edification and growth 
unto perfection--‘‘to the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.”’ 

We are thus led to the Great Teacher who as the incarnate one— 
the only incarnate one—combines in himself the knowledge of the 
divine, the human, the physical; who ‘‘in the fulness of time’’ 
coming into the world as the world’s great teacher is ‘‘ the true light 
which lighteth every man.’’ As the incarnate one he doth combine 
in his teaching the divine, the human, the natural. All are tribu- 
tary to him. All things are now ordained in the hands of the Medi- 
ator. The Scriptures testify of him. Of him the Spirit beareth 
witness. And in the great commission (Matt. xxviii.) he sendeth 
them forth to make disciples among all nations, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever he had commanded. 

As we cannot understand Nature apart from Man, so, especially, 
we cannot understand Nature and Man apart from God. Sczence is 
most scientific when it knows effects in their causes. Philosophy 
cannot be profound without leading us to theology, and can be at 
rest only in the supreme. Theology, however old, if true, is ever 
new ; and, if new, it can be true only as it is old. 

Science, if it err from the way, Philosophy, if it err from the truth, 
Theology, if it err from the life, but ‘‘ lead to bewilder and dazzle to 
blind.’’ Christ’s teaching is the standard and the test for other 
teaching. ‘‘ We can do nothing against the truth, but for the 
truth.’’ He is ‘‘the way, and the truth, and the life.’’ In the 
light of revelation, the old pagan proverb, ‘‘ Omnia exeunt philoso- 
phiam’’ (all things issue in philosophy), is changed into the Chris- 
tian maxim, ‘‘ Omnia exeunt in Theologiam.’’ Of all knowledge 
(not as exclusive, but as inclusive), here is at once the centre and cir- 
cumference : 

‘* The new is old, the old is new ; 

The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through. 

For life shall on and upward go: 
The eternal step of progress beats 

To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats.”’ 

Auburn, N, Y. RANSOM B. WELCH. 





III. 


REFORMATION THEOLOGY IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 


NE of the most interesting and important questions of the 

present day—a question, indeed, of vital moment for evangeli- 
cal religion—is how far the theology that has been generally received 
in the Protestant churches requires to be altered or modified in con- 
sequence of the vast progress in all departments of knowledge that 
has been made since the time when that theology took shape, in 
the great mental and spiritual awakening of the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century. What is commonly known as Evangelical 
theology is in substance just the sum of doctrinal views on which 
the Reformers, though differing much in their temperaments and 
opinions on many points, were agreed, as opposed to the Roman 
Catholic system on the one hand and to that of the Socinians on 
the other. The best expressions of this doctrine may probably be 
found in the Augsburg Confession, the most generally approved of 
all the Protestant Confessions of Faith. This body of doctrine was 
elaborated into more precise and systematic forms in the seven- 
teenth century, and became somewhat different in details in the 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Arminian systems; but when all of 
these were assailed by the rationalism of the eighteenth century, 
what was most strenuously and successfully defended by each section 
of Protestant Christendom was what had been originally common to 
them all. This is in substance what is meant here by Reformation 
theology. Now there are some who think that in the light of the 
science and culture of the present day this theology is entirely ob- 
solete, and that we need an entirely new theology, if we are to have 
any at all that can hold its place in the minds of intelligent and 
educated men. I propose to consider how far this is true, and how 
the old faith is affected by modern knowledge. I purposely say 
‘“‘ knowledge,’’ not ‘‘ thought,’’ or ‘‘ speculation,’’ or ‘‘ feeling ;’’ 
for its relation to these raises wider questions than could be dis- 
cussed within moderate limits; and I wish to confine myself to 
what is a more vital and primary question—how our theology stands 
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the test of what is not merely thought or felt, but really ascer- 
tained as true. With a view to answer this question, let us con- 
sider in detail the principal departments ‘in which knowledge has 
made progress since the Reformation. 

I. In Biblical criticism and interpretation the advance of knowl- 
edge has been enormous. It was just on the eve of the Reforma- 
tion that the Greek New Testament was first printed, and the manu- 
‘scripts then known and used were few and inferior. Hebrew, too, 
was then just beginning to be studied by Christians. Since thena 
great number of manuscripts of the Bible have been discovered and 
collated, ancient versions have been studied and compared, and the 
quotations of Scripture by early writers examined. By the study 
of these, criticism has been made a science, and a very much nearer 
approach has been made to ascertaining the original text of the 
sacred books. Along with this there has been a marvellous advance 
in scholarship. The ancient languages have become much better 
known, as their stores of literature have been more carefully and 
minutely scrutinized, and cognate languages compared. Rules and 
usages of grammar and idiom have been ascertained, so that the 
interpretation of ancient Greek and Hebrew writings is no longer so 
uncertain as it was in many passages in the sixteenth century, and 
their meaning is far more clearly, accurately, and certainly known, 
This advance in scholarship has changed considerably our understand- 
ing of many passages of Scripture. The text of the New Testa- 
ment, as we now read it in the best critical editions, varies con- 
siderably from that of Stephens, which obtained the name of the 
Received text, and in many places interpretations formerly accepted 
and defended have with general consent given place to others more 
grammatical and natural. The difference between the Authorized 
Version of the Bible (1611) and the Revised one (1881, 1885) may be 
taken as an index of the progress that has been made in this depart- 
ment. This has necessarily affected the details of the Scriptural 
proof of some of the doctrines of theology. Of the passages for- 
merly relied on as testimonies, some have been proved by critical 
evidence to be wrong readings, and others have been shown by more 
exact knowledge of the idioms and usage of the language to be in- 
capable of the sense formerly put on them. This, however, does 
not mean that the doctrines themselves, when evidence has been thus 
affected, have been made uncertain. On the whole, they.are left 
much in the same position as before. Modern criticism and exegesis 
have replaced by others the proofs they have taken away ; and if in 
many pages of Scripture doctrinal statements have been expunged - 


by careful editors or explained differently by accurate interpreters, 
15 
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there are about as many places where the discovery of the best text 
or translation has brought to light proofs of theological doctrines 
that were unknown before. Apart, too, from these details, the gen- 
eral effect of modern scholarship has been to confirm the views of the 
Reformers as to the great leading doctrines of the Bible. The 
doctrines of the Deity of Christ, the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
Justification by faith, the corruption of man’s nature, and his renewal 
by the Holy Spirit, are, in the light of modern Biblical knowledge, — 
as certainly taught in Scripture as they seemed to the Reformers to 
be. The attempts that have been made to prove that the Protestant 
theology was fundamentally mistaken in its understanding of the 
teaching of Christ and his apostles cannot be regarded as successful 
in the field of New Testament exegesis. 

Yet while the great principles of the Reformation theology have 
been unaffected, or only more firmly established, by the advance of 
knowledge in this department, there are some modifications which 
this advance requires in the body of that theology as a whole. One 
effect of the greater exactness of modern scholarship has been to 
bring out more clearly than before the characteristic peculiarities of 
different writers, and to distinguish not only their various literary 
styles, but also their diverse ways of looking at Christian truth. 
Modern theology has learned to do more justice to the historical 
character of Scripture, to recognize successive stages of development 
in the revelation of truth, and to look for the evidence of Christian 
doctrines, not so much in acollection of proof texts drawn indis- 
criminately from all parts of the Bible, as in a consideration of the 
general teaching of the Bible as a whole, and the appearance of the 
doctrines at successive stages of revelation in forms gradually be- 
coming more clear and definite. The recognition in modern times 
of the study of Biblical Theology as a distinct department of inquiry, 
intermediate between Exegesis and Systematic Theology, affords 
the clearest indication of this change in the method of Scriptural 
proof by which doctrines are established. 

But this involves also another modification of the old theology. 
In the light of modern critical knowledge there must be less reliance 
on particular words and expressions in Scripture, and a less confi- 
dent use of inferences from its statements. The unhistorical method 
of using proof texts led toa pressing out of them all that they could 
be made to yield, so that a doctrine might be founded on a single 
clause or word, even though it was but incidental to the main pur- 
pose of the inspired writer, or upon what might be deduced infer- 
entially from such words or expressions ; and doctrines thus estab- 
lished were laid down as confidently as those directly taught. Thus 
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the question whether the imputation of Adam’s sin was immediate 
or mediate was made to depend on the precise turn of expression 
used by Paul in a single passage, or the doctrine of the communicatio 
tdiomatum rested on what is implied in a few texts. But when it is 
recognized that each of the writers of the New Testament has his 
own way of looking at the same great truths, much stress cannot be 
laid on the particular form in which they are put by any one of 
them, and great caution must be used in drawing inferences from 
statements that are isolated and peculiar to any one writer or book 
of Scripture. We cannot, indeed, as some would, forbid Scripture 
consequences entirely ; for if we are to make any attempt at all to 
grasp the principles of Christianity as an organic whole, we must go 
beyond the express statements of the inspired writers ; and we may 
do this safely as long as we take only the necessary consequences of 
statements in which two or more of them are at one; but when we 
draw doctrinal inferences from incidental expressions used only in 
one place of Scripture, and perhaps not meant to be strictly taken, 
we are on very unsafe ground. This is an error from which modern 
theologians are not more safe than those of former days, though 
they have less excuse for it. Thus the modern theory of a proba- 
tion after death, based on a single and very difficult passage (1 Pet. 
iii, 18-20), and the doctrine of a millennial reign of Christ on earth, 
founded on one passage in the Apocalypse, seem as precarious, to 
say the least, as the Scripture consequences insisted on by the older 
divines. For it must be admitted that the old theology, in some of 
its more minute determinations, was too confident, and that we can- 
not be certain of some of the positions laid down in the dogmatics 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, though their leading 
principles have been confirmed by modern scholarship. We must 
distinguish more than they did between what is clearly and of set 
purpose taught in Scripture and what may be suggested by some of 
its modes of presenting that teaching; the former being what 
properly belongs to the faith of the Church, while the latter, too, is 
not without its value as theological speculation, that may be legiti- 
mate and useful if reverently and cautiously pursued, though it is 
wrong and dangerous to attribute to it the certainty of faith. 

II. In the field of history there has also been a vast increase of 
knowledge since the Reformation. The classics of Greece and 
Rome had then been quite recently brought once more to light after 
having been buried in the ignorance of the dark ages, and the 
Reformers were quite abreast of the learning of their time; but the 
literature of these nations has since been much more fully and ex- 
actly studied, so that a great deal more is now known of their his- 
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tory. That history, too, has been investigated in a far more critical 
way than before ; what is authentic in it has been distinguished from 
what is legendary, and the real events and movements of the earliest 
times have been sifted out with wonderful success from a mass of 
mythical matter. Then, too, in recent times other historical 
sources have been opened up and the ancient records of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Babylon have been disentombed and deciphered, the 
Sanscrit and Zend languages, and the old religious books in these 
and other Eastern tongues, have been studied, and the researches of 
palzontology and archzology have thrown a flood of light even on 
the very earliest history of mankind. Thus the knowledge of his- 
tory now possessed is very different indeed from that of three cen- 
turies ago, vastly greater in extent, more various in its range, and 
more accurate in its character. Now this enlarged knowledge of 
history has an important bearing on theology; for our religion is 
a historical one, based upon actual events that took place at a time 
when we have many contemporary documents, and connected with 
a long course of preparation stretching through many ages and com- 
ing into contact with many different nations. The Bible is largely 
composed of historical narratives, and touches at many points the 
history of those peoples on whose. rise and progress our knowledge 
has been greatly increased. 

What effect, then, has this great enlargement of historical knowl- 
edge had on theology as based on the historical revelation in the 
Bible? In the main it may be said that this, like the progress of 
scholarship, has tended to confirm the views of the teaching of 
Scripture formerly held. In all the parts in which the Biblical nar- 
ratives can be compared with a large amount cf external informa- 
tion, its historical truthfulness and accuracy have been put beyond 
question by modern research. The time of Christ and his apostles 
especially, of which the history is of most vital importance for re- 
ligion, is one on which we have from contemporary sources a full 
blaze of light ; and the more minutely the New Testament books 
have been examined in the light of that increased and abundant 
knowledge, the more has their historical truthfulness been made ap- 
parent. The narrative of the Book of Acts, for instance, contains a 
great number of points at which it may be tested by our modern 
acquaintance with the circumstances of the times, references to cities 
and provinces, travels and voyages, persons and events, otherwise 
known ; and the general result of the most minute comparison on 
these points has been to show it to be the work of one’ who knew 
what he was writing about, and described it honestly and intelli- 
gently. Thesame thing may be said in regard to the gospels, though 
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in them the points of contact with external history are not so many. 
Still, their references to persons, places, and occurrences known fromm 
other sources are numerous and correct enough to confirm their 
historical truth. So also it is with those portions of the Old Testa- 
ment where a comparison with really historical records of other 
countries is possible. Modern discoveries in Egypt and the East 
have shown that the Biblical narrative of the times of the kings in 
Israel and Judah fits in with the precision of truth to the contem- 
porary annals of other nations so wonderfully brought to light in 
recent times ; and that even the earlier stories of the patriarchs are 
consistent with what is known of these remote periods and of the 
geography and customs of the countries in which they lived. On 
the whole it must be said that the immense progress made since the 
Reformation in historical knowledge has tended to establish the 
accuracy and truth of the Bible; and as the Bible was for the Re- 
formers the only source of doctrine, this so far confirms their the- 
ology. 

Yet here, too, as in the region of scholarship, it is only in general 
that the old view of the Bible has been unchanged and confirmed by 
modern knowledge. That is the most important thing, but it is 
quite consistent with that to recognize that in many minute partic- 
ulars modern historical knowledge requires us to admit the possibility 
of inaccuracies in the sacred narratives. Luke’s writings, for ex- 
ample, have stood in the most wonderful way the test of comparison 
at a hundred points with contemporary authorities ; yet it is possi- 
ble he may have fallen into an anachronism about the census of 
Cyrenius or the rebellion of Theudas; the gospels, the more they 
are examined, show more distinct evidence of being trustworthy 
records, and yet it becomes more manifest at the same time that no 
system of harmony can remove slight discrepancies, which must 
imply unimportant mistakes in one or other. In the Old Testament 
we have to recognize similar phenomena and a freer use of the 
ancient literary device of bringing out the meaning of events by 
speeches of historical personages, than used to be thought consis- 
tent with an inspired history. Criticism may possibly go the length 
of requiring us to bring down to a later date some of the legislation 
hitherto supposed to be Mosaic ; but even so, it recognizes and con- 
firms the historical character of what is essential in the record of 
God’s dealing with his people. Modern historical criticism is able 
to discern with considerable certainty between what is trustworthy 
history and what is mere traditional or mythical legend ; and it con- 
firms the credibility of the more important parts of the contents of 
Scripture. But we must also in fairness admit that it has shown, on 
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the other hand, that some of the earlier records of the Bible are not 
properly historical, nor meant to be taken as literally true, but 
analogous to the myths of other nations, though differing from 
them in their pure theistic and moral character in a way quite 
worthy of divine guidance and inspiration. Their substantial relig- 
ious teaching and use remain unaffected, though we can no longer 
draw, for example, chronological conclusions from the genealogies 
in Genesis in the way in which Archbishop Ussher and others did. 

Now these results of modern historical investigation require that 
the doctrine of mechanical verbal inspiration, as equivalent to dic- 
tation and implying perfect and literal accuracy in every detail, must 
be modified. That doctrine was not indeed held by the Reformers, 
who were much more unfettered in their Biblical criticism and in- 
terpretation than their successors; but it was held in the seven- 
teenth century, and practically influenced Apologetic and Systematic 
Theology down to recent times. It justified and fostered that iso- 
lated use of Biblical texts that led to such over-definition of doc- 
trines as has been above mentioned as corrected by modern scholar- 
ship ; and thus the results of the progress of knowledge in the critical 
and historical departments point in the same direction. They do 
not lead us to abandon the doctrine of inspiration any more than 
the general system of doctrine that has been drawn from the Bible ; 
they do not require us to limit inspiration to certain parts of Script- 
ure to the exclusion of others; but they teach us that what inspira- 
tion gave to the writers of the sacred books may not have been mi- 
nute or literal exactness on points not essential for their main purpose, 
but perfect truth and soundness in the great religious lessons that 
they teach, and in the record of the historical events in which God’s 
revelation of himself is conveyed. We may use the Scriptures with 
as much confidence as ever both for theological and practical pur- 
poses if we always bear in mind their great end, and do not unnatu- 
rally and unhistorically emphasize mere incidental expressions and 
allusions. 

III. But by far the greatest increase in knowledge since the 
Reformation has been in the field of science. When Luther and his 
associates arose to purify the teaching and worship of the Church, 
the science of nature was in a very rudimentary state indeed. The 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy was still accepted ; the telescope, 
which has so enlarged our knowledge of the heavenly bodies, was not 
yet invented ; the circulation of the blood in animals was first sug- 
gested by Servetus ; and in place of the scientific knowledge now 
possessed, there was, in almost every department of nature, either 
utter ignorance or a mass of unfounded and fanciful theories. Since 
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that time there has been a gradual, ever increasing, and rapidly ac- 
celerating progress of knowledge. Old errors have been exploded ; 
order and regularity have been discovered in phenomena that seemed 
to be entirely anomalous ; new sciences have been begun and car- 
ried to a high degree of perfection ; and great light has been thrown 
on the history and law of every part of the natural world. The suc- 
cessive discoveries by which the present wonderful advance of science 
has been attained have seemed when first made in many cases to 
conflict with the doctrines of theology or the teaching of Scripture ; 
and have therefore been sometimes keenly and obstinately opposed, 
as is seen in the persecution of Galileo by the Inquisition and in the 
alarm aroused, even among Protestant theologians, by the discoveries 
of geology, and by Darwin’s theory of the origin of species. But 
clearly no such opposition could arrest the progress of science or pre- 
vent the acceptance by all intelligent men of facts and laws based on 
sufficient evidence. These must be accepted whatever may become | 
of theological doctrines ; and if any theology comes in collision with 
ascertained facts, so much the worse for the theology. In most of 
these cases, however, it came to be seen that what science contra- 
dicted was some of these theories founded on a too literal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, or pressing its statements too far, which, as we 
have seen, modern scholarship disallows, and that an adjustment of 
the contradiction was possible. Often, indeed, this was sought at 
first merely by the substitution for the discredited theory of another 
based on asimilar use of Scripture ; and thus methods of reconciling 
the Bible and science were attempted which could not be perma- 
nently satisfactory. The general principle on which we must 
ultimately fall back in all cases is, that the Bible contains a revela- 
tion of religious truth and not of science at all, and in all its 
references to the physical world speaks according to the appearances 
of things and the current ideas of the times. This principle. if fully 
admitted and applied, involves just the same modification of the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration which we have seen to be required by 
the progress of historical knowledge. We must abstain from press- 
ing the incidental references of Scriptures to natural things as 
grounds of theological doctrines. 

But more particularly the results of modern scientific knowledge 
modify our conception of some of the doctrinesthemselves. Science 
has shown that in regard to the genesis of some things what seems 
to be described in Scripture as a sudden act of divine power has 
really been a long and gradual process, as, for example, the separation 
of the dry land from the seas (Gen. I: 9). This does not affect the 
substantial doctrine that these changes are due to the will of God, 
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the Creator, which is the essential religious teaching of the passage ; 
but it alters somewhat the form in which this doctrine has been 
represented. It shows us, too, that when the Bible ascribes certain 
things to God’s action, and suggests the idea of that action being 
immediate and instantaneous, it does not necessarily imply that 
there has-been a creative interposition, but means to teach that the 
result, by whatever means brought about, is really the work of God’s 
power. Science teaches us to recognize God as working by physical 
causes and gradual processes in many cases where the old theology, 
on the ground of a literal interpretation of Scripture, saw direct 
creative interpositions; but this does not make the fact of the 
divine agency less real and certain. 

Now this principle may apply not only to the facts of natural his- 
tory, but to those of moral and religious history as well, at least in 
its remoter periods. God’s calls and commands to the patriarchs 
may possibly not have been singie instantaneous utterances, as the 
first reading of the narratives might suggest ; it is enough to vindi- 
cate their substantial truth that in some way or other God’s will was 
personally and unmistakably conveyed to the recipients of his reve- 
lation. Such theological notions as divine legislation, covenants, 
judgments, and the like may be not the less real and important, 
though they may not be regarded as denoting express and definite 
transactions occurring at certain particular epochs, but rather certain 
relations or states brought about or brought into consciousness by 
slow and gradual processes. The idea of evolution has in modern 
thought come to supersede that of creation in many cases ; but if the 
power at work in it is believed to be that of a supreme, wise, and 
beneficent Mind, evolution is, for all practical purposes, the same 
to the theologian as creation. We are taught in Scripture to recog- 
nize God as the Creator of our bodies, though his direct agency in 
giving us being is at least as far back as Adam; and if science shows 
that it must be put still farther back, it makes no essential difference ; 
it is still true that God is our maker, and we are the sheep of his pas- 
ture and the people of his hand. The notion of a gradual develop- 
ment instead of a sudden, abrupt act gives a different form to some 
doctrines, but does not alter their essential meaning ; and to many 
minds makes them more easy of acceptance. Dorner especially has 
made much use of the notion of a gradual process to explain some 
of the hard problems of theology, such as original sin, the Incarna- 
tion, and others ; and indeed this may be said to be the chief feature 
of the doctrinal system of that great theologian. Now, though there 
may be different opinions as to the success of this solution in the 
several cases in which he has applied it, there can be no doubt that 
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his theology as a whole is in substance that of the Reformation, 

though in the form of conceiving and presenting some doctrines it 
has been affected by the results of modern science. In a similar 
way Newman Smyth, in his ‘‘Old Faiths in New Light,’’ has 
treated many of the doctrines of evangelical theology. 

Science has shown that in the field of nature God has been work- 
ing by slower processes than men were aware of before, and that the 
pictures of some of these in Scripture are, as it were, pre-shortened, , 
the development of ages being sometimes compressed into a word ; 
and the application of this principle to the mental and spiritual world 
is felt by many to be an aid to faith and a way of overcoming diffi- 
culties. So if science suggests a number of objections to the older 
forms of theological statements, it also suggests modifications by 
which the essential truths may be maintained in more adequate 
forms. In some respects, too, the discoveries of modern science 
remarkably confirm the doctrines of Reformation theology. The 
fact of heredity is a striking analogy to the doctrine of original sin ; 
that of biogenesis to the doctrine of regeneration ; that of degener- 
acy to the principle expressed by our Lord in the parable of the 
talents, and soon. Professor Drummond’s book on ‘‘ Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World ’’ at least shows a very remarkable analogy 
between the principles of science and the-doctrines of Christianity, 
and makes out, I think, a strong case even for the author’s conten- 
tion that the laws of the natural and spiritual world are not merely 
like, but actually the same. It proves that in some cases at least the 
study of science tends not to drive men away, but to bring them 
nearer to the theology of the Reformation. 

But we cannot overlook the fact that in many other cases unhap- 
pily it has the effect of alienating men, not only from a particular 
system of doctrine, but from all Christian belief. The conception 
of the uniformity of nature, which all science hitherto has tended to 
confirm and illustrate by new and more comprehensive instances, 
that conception on which all scientific inquirers presume as certain, 
seems to exclude the idea of any divine interference or even of any. 
divine agency in the phenomena of the universe, and so to render 
incredible the belief of miracles, revelation, Incarnation, or even of 
creation, providence, and prayer. Now, without the former of these 
beliefs there can be no Christianity ; without the latter, no religion at 
all worthy of the name. If science really precludes these beliefs, it 
is no friend but a deadly foe to Christian theology. It is, there- 
fore, a vital question whether it does preclude them. 

But in regard to the doctrines of creation, providence, and prayer, 
it is not the ascertained facts of science that raise objections against 
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them, but metaphysical theories built upon these facts. The proof 
that in the phenomena of nature the reign df law is found to be un- 
broken, and is ever being made evident in new directions, only 
shows that the sequences of phenomena are uniform, but discloses 
nothing as to the power by which they are produced ; and the more 
widely we can trace order and Jaw in the universe, the more incredi- 
ble does it seem that all this should exist without an originating 
and presiding Mind. Science may boast of tracing all things back 
to matter and force, or ultimately to force alone; but this explains 
nothing ; for the only notion of force that physical science can fur- 
nish is that of invariable antecedence ; our only positive notion of 
power is derived from the action of our own wills ; and if that be im- 
plied in the force to which all phenomena are traceable, we are at 
once led to Theistic belief. It is only by the fallacy of ascribing - 
real efficiency to what are really mere abstractions, forces, and laws 
of nature that science can be thought to be opposed to Theism. 

The difficulty that many modern students of science feel in ac- 
cepting the miraculous elements in Christianity proceeds from 
a nearer and less illegitimate inference from ascertained facts. Look- 
ing merely at the physical world, we may say that since its laws have 
been found to be so uniform and universal, the improbability of mir- 
acles is greater than it was felt to be before. But these laws which 
science traces are not powers, but merely sequences, or the order of 
phenomena ; and the only form which an objection to miracles can 
take is not that they are impossible, but that it is inconsistent with 
the perfect wisdom of the Author of nature to deviate from the uni- 
form order of his working. This objection is met by taking into 
account the moral and spiritual reasons that may exist for occa- 
sional departures from the ordinary course of phenomena, and these 
cannot be affected by any results of chance. After all, the question is 
one of fact, and the evidence for the central miracles of the sinless 
life and glorious resurrection of Jesus is as strong as it ever was; no 
discoveries of science have even approached to explaining away the 
facts ; and it is not the progress of knowledge, but a priorz theories 
or hasty generalizations, opposed to the spirit of true science, that 
have led many to reject them. On this point we dare not make 
any compromise; if we are to maintain Christianity itself, not to 
speak of any theology, we must maintain that our faith is in harmony 
with true science, and can stand all appropriate tests of truth. 

There is another way in which the results of modern science have 
been thought by some to make the Reformation theology untenable, 
by enlarging so vastly our conceptions of the extent of the universe. 
Thus Mr. Beard, in his Hibbert Lectures on the Reformation, after 
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illustrating the way in which science has expanded our view of the 

universe, asks, ‘‘ Did, then, God, and such a God as the all of things 
prove he must be, die for us? I say it with the deepest respect for 
the religious feelings of others, but I cannot but think that the 
whole system of atonement, of which Anselm is the author, shrivels 
into inanity amid the light, the space, the silence of the stellar 
worlds’ (p. 389). This is the same objection to our doctrine that 
Dr. Chalmers, in his ‘‘ Astronomical Discourses,’’ dealt with as 
urged against Christianity in general ; and it seems to me that if it is 
not allowed to have force as against the Christian revelation as a 
whole, it has no strength as against any particular doctrine. If it 
be admitted that God has provided for the recovery from sin of so 
insignificant a portion of the universe as mankind are, there seems 
no further difficulty in believing that he has done all that was need- 
ful for that purpose ; and if an Incarnation and an atonement were 
needful, then we may believe that God did even these things. The 
question is one of fact, and the extent of the universe cannot affect 
the evidence of the fact. If Jesus declared himself to be truly God, 
and to have come to die for sinful men, and if we have reason, be- 
cause of his sinless life and resurrection from the dead, to believe 
him, the vastness of the universe would just lead us to admire the 
more the love of that great Shepherd who, having a hundred sheep, 
went after the one that was lost, and gave his life for it. On the 
other hand, it is worthy of notice that the fact of the vast extent of 
the universe was used by Leibnitz to diminish the pressure of the 
mystery of the evil in this world, and to a certain extent it is avail- 
able in that way; so that it does not seem to be on the whole ad- 
verse to the Reformation theology. 

IV. It thus appears that the difficulties felt in modern times in 
accepting that theology do not arise so much from new discoveries 
in science as from philosophy, on which scientific discoveries have 
had great effect. It is doubtful, however, whether we can speak of 
a progress of knowledge in philosophy. That there have been great 
changes in philosophical beliefs since the sixteenth century is cer- 
tain, and that various opinions then held have been disproved and a 
number of points established by evidence that has been generally 
accepted is equally true ; but in the system of philosophy as a whole 
there is as much division of different schools as ever ; and while many ~ 
would claim that solid progress has been made, some would consider 
the goal to be Comte and Mill, others Herbert Spencer, others 
Hegel, and others, perhaps, Kant and Hamilton. According asa 
man follows one or other of these schools, his judgment will be very 
different as to the bearing of philosophy on theology. To discuss 
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these is beyond the scope of this paper; but there is one question 
that has an important bearing on theological doctrine—that of free 
will—the relation of which to modern philosophical thought seems to 
call for some remark. 

The question so long discussed between freedom and determinism 
does not:seem any nearer a settlement now than in the earliest days 
of philosophy ; but the position of parties is worthy of observation. 
The empirical school of sensationalists and materialists is strongly 
in favor of determinism, while those who maintain a spiritual, intui- 
tional, or idealistic philosophy generally assert the freedom of the 
will. Now the former system, thoroughly carried out, is decidedly 
hostile to some of the principles of Christianity ; and yet the doc- 
trine of determinism, or philosophical necessity, has been often used 
within the last two centuries as a support to Calvinistic theology. 
It has always been a dangerous ally, because it has tended to give the 
doctrines of grace a metaphysical rather than a religious character ; 
and it is all the more dangerous now when it is generally associated 
with a materialistic philosophy. On the-other hand, those who have 
labored to defend Christianity from the assaults of that philosophy 

have been inclined to favor the philosophical doctrine of free will, 
‘and to let that influence their theology. Thus the modern evan- 
gelical divines of Germany, even of the Reformed Church, have 
nearly all modified or abandoned the Calvinism of the older theology, 
and adopted a Synergistic or Arminian type of doctrine. Now 
even if this modification of the Reformation theology be right, it can 
hardly be said to be due to progress in knowledge, both because the 
philosophical question is not conclusively settled, and more especially 
because the theological question is independent of it. Calvinistic 
doctrine will be all the better of being freed from its alliance with 
philosophical necessity, as it can be much better defended in con- 
nection with the opposite theory of freedom. There are, however, 
various tendencies in the present day, some of them great and noble, 
that incline evangelical divines in the direction of a modified Calvin- 
ism or Arminianism. This is a point on which believing students of 
Scripture differ very much more than they did in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and there seems to be no immediate prospect of their being 
agreed either on one side or the other. Hence, though seeing no 
reason for myself to change the Calvinistic system of theology, and 
therefore not desiring that others should depart from it, I cannot 
but think that the Presbyterian churches ought to consider seriously 
whether they should exclude from their ministry men who honestly 
ascribe conversion to the influence of the Spirit of God, though they 
do not accept the Calvinistic doctrines of invincible grace and abso- 
lute election. 
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On the whole, then, looking at the results of modern progress in 
scholarship, history, science, and philosophy, we do not seem to be 
required to make such changes in the teaching of the Reformers as 
@can properly be called anew theology. The substance of all the 
leading doctrines, such as the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, Sin, Regeneration, Justification, and Eternal Life is un- 
affected by any knowledge really acquired, though the form of 
statement may have in some cases to be changed, and some of the 
more particular parts of the old systems may have to be modified or 
given up. There has been progress in the understanding of the 
Bible and of the history of salvation which it records ; and the rec- 
ognition of the gradual progress of revelation, of the central im- 
portance of the person of Christ in theology, and of Christianity as 
being a spiritual life, having laws analogous to those of life in gen- 
eral, may serve to indicate how theology has been enriched by 
modern knowledge, and may be so still more. But the progress 
that is really justifiable by knowledge has not altered the essential 
character of the Reformation theology, but tended to confirm its 
fundamental beliefs. 

The theology of the Reformers stands the test of modern knowl- 
edge better than that of their successors in the seventeenth century. 
The reason of this is that the Reformers were specially characterized 
by two things not always found in later divines : one was intensity 
of personal religious feeling, and the other was sympathy with the 
best learning of their day. The former enabled them to draw from 
Scripture and embody in their doctrines that which is truly religious, 
and therefore independent of science; and the latter made them 
willing to acknowledge the claims of science in its own province, and 
to accept its results as far as then known. Their successors often 
put into their systems not only the religious truth but the temporary 
and unessential form in which it appears in some parts of Scripture, 
and were too anxious to maintain a scholastic body of doctrine to be 
always open to new light. In proportion as we cultivate these great 
outstanding qualities of the Reformers, we may hope to be able to 
maintain the substance of their theology in the light of modern 
knowledge, and to enrich it with all the real and valuable results of 
that knowledge. 


J. S. CANDLISH, ' 
Glasgow. 





IV. 


WERE THE APOSTLES PRELATES? 


T would powerfully aid to the understanding of the answer to this 

question if every reader of this article were, before entering on 
its perusal, to read over and mark in his Greek Testament every 
passage in which the word awdorodos, usually translated apostle, 
occurs. He would note how, in its literal and general sense, it signi- 
fies a messenger—that is, one sent forth, without giving any idea of 
the authority which sends or of the message that is carried (John 
xiii. 16). In this sense it is applied to the Lord Himself—‘‘ the 
apostle of our confession,’’ in reference to His being sent forth by 
the Father on His mission to the world. In a similar manner it 
designates the deputies chosen and sent forth by the churches to be 
Paul’s companions in travel, and to carry to him their contributions 
for the saints ; they are ‘‘the messengers of the churches, they are 
the glory of Christ.’’ Epaphroditus in a similar sense was ‘‘ the 
apostle’ of the Philippians, commissioned by them to bear the gift 
which they sent to Paul. Ina sense precisely the same the word is 
applied to Barnabas and Saul, because, under direction of the Holy 
Spirit, they were sent forth by the prophets and teachers of Antioch 
to carry the Gospel to the Gentiles. No doubt Saul soon afterwards 
was an apostle in a higher sense, but it is only in the non-official 
and literal sense of messenger that it could be applied to Barnabas 
in common with him. 

In the official and limited sense, the word in the New Testament 
is applied exclusively to those selected by the Lord for the special 
work of preaching the Gospel to the world, administering the or- 
dinances, and organizing the Church. The original number, al- 
though replenished once or twice until the object of their appoint- 
ment was attained, does not appear to have been ever exceeded. 
After the death of Judas, Matthias was put in his place ; and after 
the martyrdom of James, the brother of John, the number was kept 
up by the addition of Paul, who had been already converted, and 
who was then in training for the work. The language in which he 
speaks of himself—‘‘ one born out of due time’’—is suggestive not 
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only of the lateness of his appointment, but also that the act was 
not to be repeated. Notwithstanding the dull apprehension, the 
moral weakness, the mistakes and errors exhibited by them in the 
days of their pupilage, these twelve men, ever after the great Pente- 
cost, are richly endowed with supernatural gifts, and take the lead 
in the affairs of the kingdom. Henceforth they occupy the first 
rank in the Church; all the other living stones in the Christian 
temple rest upon them as the foundation, and they rest upon Christ. 

The apostleship includes all minor church offices within itself. 
In discharge of their Divine commission, they preached Christianity 
to Jew and Gentile, planted churches, and guided and governed the 
churches which they set up. In doing so they discharged the duties 
which ordinary ministers perform. They preached the Gospel, 
taught disciples, prayed, baptized, administered the Lord’s Supper, 
admitted to church-membership, rebuked offenders, excluded the un- 
worthy, laid on hands in appointing to office, and before deacons were 
set apart to the special purpose, they served tables. Their ordinary 
duty, in common with that of every minister of the Gospel, was to 
give themselves ‘‘ to prayer and to the ministry of the Word.”’ 

In order to understand what was peculiar to the apostleship, we 
must, however, leave out of account all that they possessed in com- 
mon with ordinary church officers, and to which ordinary church 
officers are equal. When thisis done, it will be found that they had 
special qualifications, special functions, and special signs or mani- 


festations which accompanied their ministry and distinguished their 
office. 


SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS. 


The apostle was distinguished from every other minister by the 
following characteristics : 
1. Each of them was personally chosen by the Lord. That He 
selected the original twelve during His earthly ministry is universally 
admitted. By the disposing of the lot, He showed in answer to 
prayer that it was His will that Matthias should fill the post from 
which Judas by transgression fell. When Ananias was sent to bap- 
tize Saul, the reason assigned by the Lord was—‘‘ for he is a chosen 
vessel unto Me, to bear My name before the Gentiles, and kings, and 
the children of Israel.’’ Paul himself affirms that he was an apostle 
‘‘not from men, neither through man, but through Jesus Christ and 
God the Father.’’ None of them—not even he who was “‘ one born 
out of due time’’—took the honor upon himself, but waited till the 
office was conferred by the Lord. 
2. Each of them had seen Christ after He rose from the dead. 
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The reason thay all required this qualification was that they might 
be able, from their own personal knowledge, to bear witness to 
Christ’s resurrection. But the identification would not have been 
complete nor the testimony decisive if they had not been familiar 
with the Lord’s person and presence during His life. This was an 
essential preliminary of the selection of Matthias ; for, as stated by 
Peter, ‘‘ Of the men therefore which have companied with us all the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and went out among us, of these 
must one become a witness with us of His resurrection.’’ Previous 
acquaintanceship with Jesus during His earthly life had to precede 
the sight of Him after His resurrection in order to identification, and 
to make the testimony sure. Paul’s acquaintanceship with Jesus 
prior to the crucifixion is not indeed recorded, but several circum- 
stances induce us to believe in it as a fact. The youth of Saul of 
Tarsus was spent at Jerusalem, waiting on the instructions of 
Gamaliel, the most noted Rabbi of the time. Is it likely that a 
young lad of keen intelligence, aware that the Prophet of Nazareth, 
about whose speeches and miracles every one was speaking, had 
come to the city, would neglect the opportunity to see and to hear 
Him? Afterward, when Jesus appears to him in the way to 
Damascus, he needs no farther identification than the mere an- 
nouncement of the name; he immediately addresses Him as 
‘‘Lord.’’ Long after, when he alludes to the carnal notions which 
he once entertained of the Messiah during his unconverted life, he 
uses a form of expression which he could scarcely have used if he 
had not seen the Lord before the crucifixion—‘‘ even though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know Him so no more.”’ 
Paul’s late conversion put him to some disadvantage, yet in order to 
his apostleship, the Lord specially appeared to him, that he too, like 
the others, might be able to say that he had seen the risen Christ. 

3. There was no limit to their sphere of action; their commission 
was to all nations. The ordinary church officers, bishops, elders, 
pastors, teachers, deacons-—all discharged their office in a sphere 
local and limited ; but the commission to the apostles was universal 
—‘‘ Disciple all nations,’’ ‘‘ Preach the Gospel to every creature.’’ 
This implied authority not merely to preach and instruct, but to 
gather disciples into churches, and to organize and govern the 
churches which they formed. They were not tied down to a con- 
gregation, or to a city, or even to a nation ; the sphere of an apostle 
was the world. 

4. Christ “‘ breathed ’’ upon them and imparted the Holy Ghost. 
They were forbidden to leave Jerusalem until they had actually re- 
ceived the fulfilment of the Divine promise. The fulfilment came 
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at the day of Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit fell upon them and 
endowed them with an abundance of gifts, and more especially with 
the gift of tongues, so much so that in that great multitude of 
people assembled together from so many different places every man 
‘‘heard them speaking in his own language.’’ No analogous ex- 
perience is recorded in the case of Paul ; yet that he was gifted with 
the same supernatural endowments is evident from what he said to 
the Corinthians: ‘‘I thank God, I speak with tongues more than 
you all.” This abundant supply of the Spirit in his miraculous 
energy was essential to the success of their mission. It strengthened 
their memories, taught them what they needed to know of the past 
and future, struck terror to their foes, arrested the attention of the 
careless, and to themselves communicated power. 

5. They were the subjects of special Divine revelations. To them 
in a special manner God communicated the truth which they orally 
and by writing were to convey to others. To Peter it was thus re- 
vealed, that henceforth he ‘‘ should not call any man common or 
unclean.’’ Paul was not present at the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, but at a later date it was expressly revealed to him by the 
Lord what he taught the Corinthians on that subject. In a similar 
way.the mystery of Christ—‘‘ that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs and 
fellow-members of the body, and fellow-partakers of the promise in 
Christ Jesus,’’ was thus revealed unto the holy apostles and prophets 
in the Spirit. It was, in fact, the greatness of the revelations with 
which Paul was favored that brought upon him the personal afflic- 
tion which he calls the ‘‘ thorn in the flesh,’ in one point of view 
‘‘a messenger of Satan,’’ meant to buffet him, but in another an 
affliction permitted of God with the beneficent design of keeping 
him from being ‘‘ exalted overmuch.” 

In saying that these special qualifications were essential charac- 
teristics of the apostolic office, it is not meant to convey that no 
others but apostles had any such qualifications. That would not be 
the fact. Five hundred brethren at once saw the risen Saviour. 
Cornelius and his friends, no less than Peter and the apostles, re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost. Ananias, and, indeed, every true prophet 
was the subject of a special revelation. Various public teachers and 
private Christians possessed one or more of these qualifications ; but 
it was only an apostle who possessed them all, and usually possessed 
each of them in a higher degree than any one else.* But two of 


* This was Tertullian’s view of the case, for in his Exhortation to Chastity, ch. 4, he 
says : 
“ For the apostles have the Holy Ghost properly, who have him //ly, in the opera- 


tions of prophecy, and the efficacy of virtues, and the evidence of tongues; not gar- 
tially, as all others have.” : 


i6 
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them were so eminently special that in them no others shared. 
Every apostle was the subject of the Lord’s personal choice, and 
each of them, in virtue of a universal commission and direct inspira- 
tion, had a right to exercise spiritual authority over all Christians. 
The precepts and truths announced by any of them were binding 
upon all churches, 


SPECIAL FUNCTIONS. 


The qualifications thus stated were bestowed upon the twelve, that 
they might be able with more effect to discharge their special func- 
tions. What were these functions ? 

1. To bear witness to the Lord’s resurrection. This is, in fact, 
the foundation truth of our religion. If Christ died and rose again, 
Christianity isa fact ; if Christ did not die and rise again, Christianity 
isa fable. It was so ordered, not without Divine prearrangement, 
that all the apostles had the testimony of their senses to this grand 
truth. They either saw and heard Him, or they touched and 
handled Him, or they ate and drank with Him after He rose from 
the dead. Others in after ages might repeat the testimony, but the 
original eye and ear witnesses could bear witness as no others were 


fit todo. Other disciples, indeed, who had seen the risen Lord could 
also supply primary evidence of the fact ; but even from these the 
apostles stood forth pre-eminently, inasmuch as they alone were the 


‘ > 


‘ witnesses chosen before of God. 

2. They preached the Gospel to the nations, everywhere gather- 
ing their converts into congregations for worship, teaching them the 
doctrines and duties of the faith, administering rites, appointing 
officers, and perfecting the organization of the churches. They put 
these small Christian societies in a position to exercise the duties of 
self-government by ordaining church officers, bestowing spiritual 
gifts, communicating necessary advice, and supporting all by their 
own holy example. 

3. They exercised spiritual jurisdiction over the congregations 
which they planted ; and one did not think that he travelled beyond 
his sphere when he issued a written address to churches which an- 
other had gathered and instructed. They often revisited the 
churches which they had formed ; the weight of responsibility for 
these churches pressed upon them ; they addressed to them epistles 
of instruction or reproof or comfort according to circumstances ; 
and they legislated for them by enjoining precepts, defining doc- 
trine, and settling controversies, while they issued authoritative 
commands on discipline and other subjects. As the Church spread 
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over the Empire, and the number of the apostles thinned, their 
superintendence was only occasional and general ; so that in one or 
two well-known cases they delegated their powers to fellow-laborers, 
who acted for a time in their place. 

4. They communicated inspired instruction to the Church of their 
time and to all the ages since. They had the mind of Christ. The 
words which fell from their lips were ‘* traditions’’—that is, deliver- 
ances on religious subjects, which came to the people not as the 
word of man only, but as the Word of God. When committed to 
writing, their words take rank with the Scriptures, produced by holy 
men of old, who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
Other men can at best repeat and expound, or, much more likely, 
misinterpret and misapply Divine truth; but the apostles brought’ 
into existence the holy text on which the wisest among men can 
only write the comment. One grand aim characterized them all— 
the conversion of sinners, the spiritual training of souls, the good of 
the world, and the glory of God. 


THE SPECIAL SIGNS. 


The signs which followed the preaching of the apostles did more 
than anything else to arrest the popular attention and to convince 
many that the apostles were teachers sent from God. ‘‘ Many signs 
and wonders,’’ says the inspired historian, ‘‘ were done by the 
apostles.’’ They conferred the gifts of the Holy Ghost with the lay- 
ing on of hands. They performed miracles almost without number. 
After giving a specimen, the historian sums them up thus: ‘‘ By 
the hands of the apostles were many signs and wonders wrought 
among the people ;’’ and the impression thus made upon the popu- 
lace is conveyed in the words: ‘* They even carried out the sick 
into the streets, and laid them on beds and couches, that as Peter 
came by, at least his shadow might overshadow some one of them.’’ 
Similar things are recorded of Paul at Ephesus; for we read how 
‘God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul, insomuch that 
unto the sick were carried away from his body handkerchiefs and 
aprons; and the diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits’ 
went out.”’ That God wrought in this miraculous way along with 
the apostles confirmed the truth of the message which they carried, 
and accounts to a large extent for the rapidity with which the 
Gospel spread from city to city and from province to province in the’ 
apostolic age. Paul, writing to the Corinthians, alludes to this when 
he says: ‘* Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you 
in all patience by signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds ;’’ and the 
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author of the Epistle to the Hebrews notes in a similar way the dis- 
tinctive marks by which the ministry of the apostles was followed 
and attested, ‘‘God bearing witness unto them both by signs and 
wonders, and by manifold powers, and by gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
according to His will.’’ 

From such representations of the Divine Word, it is obvious that 
the apostles among Christian ministers stand in a class by them- 
selves. Their office was unique. Theyshine out in solitary dignity 
as the chosen companions of the Lord and the commissioned 
founders of the Christian Church. When the last survivor of them 
died, about the close of the first century, he left behind him in the 
world no man exactly like himself. No man then alive had these 
special qualifications; no man then remained who was invested 
with or who attempted to exercise these special powers; no man 
ever after could confirm the message with these special signs. The 
Church, as if reluctant to part with its miraculous power, laid claim to 
the possession of it after the apostles had passed away ; but for two 
centuries after, the claim was feebly urged and the few examples of 
it ill authenticated. It was not till centuries after, amid a growing 
ignorance which covered everything with mist and made it easy for 
honest men to be the victims of imposture, that sham miracles were 
proclaimed with shameless tongue and brazen face, and found men 
credulous enough to believe them. But the real miracle passed 
away with the twelve. When the last of them fell asleep, their 
writings and their work remained, but the office which they filled 
had vanished like a dream. The Church had no command to con- 
tinue it ; there is no record of its continuation ; the assertion of its 
perpetuation in another class of officers is only an afterthought of 
subsequent ages. 

Tertullian, at the commencement of the third century, gave them 
their true position as the teachers of the Church in all ages, and 
spoke of them exactly as we would speak of them now, when he 
said : 

‘* In the Lord’s apostles we possess our authority ; for even they 
did not of themselves choose to introduce anything, but faithfully 
delivered to the nations the doctrine which they had received from 
Christ. If, therefore, ‘even an angel from heaven should preach 
any other Gospel,’ he would be called accursed by us.’’ * 

Happy had it been for Christians had they never recognized any 
other authority in religion than that of the apostles. Unfortunately 
they took another course. But the statement of Tertullian shows 
this at least, that even a hundred years after the last of these holy 


* Prescription against Heretics, ch. 6. 
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inspired men died, their words were the standard of authority to the 
Christians of the time. 


THE EPISCOPAL ARGUMENT. 


To persons familiar with the facts now stated and derived from 
the Word of God, it must always seem strange to find some modern 
Christians who believe that the apostleship is a permanent institu- 
tion ; that the apostles were bishops in the modern sense of the 
word ; that the present episcopate is only the continuation of the 
apostolate in its permanent elements, and that the modern bishop or 
prelate is the successor of the apostles, each of whom had prelatical 
authority in his own person. 

We find, for example, Dr. Brett, an able defender of the Prelatic 
system, using these words : 

“* The apostolical or highest order, which was appointed to supply 
the place of Christ Himself after His ascension, was intended by Him 
not for a temporary but a perpetual institution.’’ * 

Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, speaks to the 
same effect : 

““We do not deny that in the apostolic age the names Episcopi 
and Presbytert were applied to the same persons; but then there 
were at that time bishops also in our sense of the word—namely, 
the holy apostles themselves.”’ + 

Mr. Haddan uses similar language : 

‘* The episcopate is historically the continuation in its permanent 
elements of the apostolate.’’ ¢ 

Bishop Charles Wordsworth, of St. Andrews, thinks that he has 
shown conclusively : 

““That the apostles formed a distinct body, having prelatical 
authority each in his own person ; that they severally made provi- 
sion for a successorship to themselves in all the ordinary functions 
of their prelatical office ; and that their successors from the first 
were, and have been ever since, known by the name of bishops, hav- 
ing presbyters and deacons under them as necessary to complete the 
clerical ministry.’’ § 


ANSWER TO THIS ARGUMENT. 


No man who understands thoroughly the qualifications, functions, 
and signs of the apostleship is in much danger of mistaking a prel- 

* Brett’s Divine Right of Episcopacy, § 9. 

+ Theophilus Anglicanus, Part 1., ch. 10. 


t In Smith and Cheetham, vol. i., p. 212. 
§ Outlines, Lect. 11., p. 127. 
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ate for an apostle. Nevertheless, the reasons for rejecting this 
notion require fuller elucidation. 

1. The apostleship is an institution that stands entirely alone. 
There is nothing at all like it to be met with in any other period of 
Church history. No other church ruler has presented the same 
peculiarities. The apostle, as we have seen, was specially selected 
by the Lord ; his commission was to the world; he had seen the 
risen Redeemer, and was thus qualified to be a witness of His resur- 
rection ; and in a degree more than common he was the possessor 
of supernatural gifts—the gift of tongues, the gift of prophecy, the 
gift of miracles, the gift of inspiration, and what seems to have been 
the rarest endowment of all—the power of conferring upon others 
the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost. What modern bishop can 
show a rOle of qualifications like these ? Then look at the apostle’s 
functions. His commission being universal, he preached the Gospel 
in many countries ; he supplied the credentials of his mission by the 
exercise of miraculous powers ; he gathered and organized churches ; 
he instituted church offices and ordinances ; he exercised a general 
care over all the churches, and supplied inspired instruction for the 
guidance of all ages. What prelate of this country or of any other 
country is equal to this? Where he introduced the Gospel, the 
apostle gave evidence of his office by signs, and wonders, and mighty 
deeds. But where is the bishop now who can exhibit the signs of an 
apostle? None that we know or have read about. We conclude 
that the office filled by the twelve is an office filled by no man now, 
for this reason, that no man now living possesses the same qualifica- 
tions, discharges the same functions, or can give proof of wielding 
the same miraculous powers. 

These qualifications, functions, and signs are the very things that 
distinguish the apostleship, and without which there is nothing to 
mark out an apostle from any ordinary minister. A diocesan bishop 
may profess if he chooses to be an apostle or the successor of 
apostles ; but he cannot say of himself what a true apostle could— 
‘“ Have not I seen Jesus Christ the Lord ?’’ Nor can he describe 
himself as ‘‘ an apostle, not from man, neither through men ;’’ nor 
would he venture to say, even to the most credulous admirers, 
‘“Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you in all 
patience by signs, and wonders, and mighty works.’’ If the original 
qualifications of an apostle have not been transmitted down the line, 
the functions cannot now be performed ; andif the functions are not 
performed, in vain we look for the signs. The qualifications, the 
functions, and the signs are the very essentials of the office, and if 
signs, functions, and qualifications are all absent, in what rational 
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sense can it be said that the office is continued? As has been well 
said by a friend of their own, ‘‘ If we are to be ruled by those who 
are miraculously gifted, we must first bring back the apostolic 
gifts.’’* This is exactly what we say. If we are to be ruled by 
prelates professing to be apostles, they must first brjng back the 
apostolic gifts. This cannot be done. We conclude, therefore, that 
the apostle is not continued in the prelate. 

2. The apostolate was a unity. Every one of the twelve was sent 
by the Lord in person to discharge the varied functions already de- 
scribed. The spiritual duties performed in the discharge of these 
functions constitute the peculiar work belonging to their office. But 
diocesan bishops do not undertake to perform all the functions of the 
office to which they profess to have succeeded. ‘‘ Bishops,’’ says 
one of themselves, ‘‘ succeed the apostles in.their ordinary, not in 
their extraordinary offices ;’’ + ‘‘except in their miraculous gifts,’’ 
says The Tracts for the Times.t That is, the modern bishop suc- 
ceeds the apostles in preaching and baptizing, in superintending and 
governing, but not in possessing supernatural endowments, or in 
bearing personal testimony to His resurrection, or in the exercise of 
miraculous power. 

But is an office originally one and undivided to be cut up into two 
parts, an ordinary and an extraordinary? Isa person who admit- 
tedly performs only part of the work entitled to claim either the 
name or the office of him who did the whole? If Scripture author- 
ity could be produced, this of course would end all objection ; but 
in absence of scriptural warrant, what right have we to cleave the 
office and divide it into two? Moreover, if everything distinctive 
of the office is dropped, the man who discharges only the ordinary 
and common duties is surely not entitled to say that he has succeeded 
to the office. If an apostle preached and baptized, he did so in 
common with the presbyters ; if he ordained, he ordained in common 
with the presbyters ; if he ruled, he ruled in common with the pres- 
byters (Acts viii. 35-38; ix. 19; xiii. 1-3; 1 Tim. iv. 14; v. 17). 
All these duties he performed in common with ministers of lower 
rank ; but the apostle’s wealth of miraculous power, his abundance 
of supernatural gifts, his peculiar testimony to the Lord’s resurrec- 
tion, and his personal appointment by Christ, were entirely his own, 
and the possession of these was what made him an apostle. When 
these die out the apostle dies out. Without these men may con- 
tinue to preach and to rule, to baptize and to ordain ; but call them 
what we may, they are not apostles—they are only ministers of a 


~ * Haddan on Apostolical Succession, p. 82, note. 
+ Theophilus Anglicanus, ch. xi., p. 102. t Tract, No. 74. 
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very common order. A minister may imitate Paul and Peter in 
ordaining church officers or in superintending churches; but if he 
limit himself to such work, and refuse what the Bishop of Lincoln 
calls the ‘‘ extraordinary offices,’’ then he is a superintendent, a 
diocesan bishop, a prelate, or whatever other name denotes a man 
whose work is jurisdiction merely, but he is not an apostle. It is 
not competent for a man to undertake one third or one fourth the 
duties, and on this ground to claim the office. The apostleship is a 
unity ; it is a combination of gifts and functions and duties ; we are 
not free to cut it up and divide it at our pleasure, and if we do so, 
we have no right to call the half of it by the name of the whole. 
The apostleship must be handed down entire, or else it ceases to 
exist. 

3. The distinctive work of an apostle and that of a modern bishop 
differ widely from each other. The commission of the apostle, as 
we have seen, was to disciple all nations, to preach the Gospel to 
every creature, to be Christ’s witnesses not only to Palestine, but to 
the uttermost part of the earth. The distinctive work of a prelate 
is to govern a defined district, containing various churches and pas- 
tors, to ordain clergy, to confirm, and to consecrate. The special 
work of each is so dissimilar that it is hard to believe that the office 
of the one is continued in the other. 

4. Special significance attaches to the number of the apostles. 
The twelve corresponded tothe twelve tribes. Though the vacancies 
in the apostleship were for some time regularly filled, at no time 
were more apostles living than twelve. Matthias succeeded Judas, 
and Paul falls into line after James, the brother of John, is put to 
death. The Apostle of the Gentiles then enters on the work to 
which he had been specially appointed of God (Acts xxvi. 16-18). 
The well-known statement of the Apocalypse, ‘‘ The walls of the 
city had twelve foundations, and on them twelve names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb,’’ implies that the number is permanent, and 
that it was not intended that it should be exceeded. 

Tertullian saw in the facts of the Old Testament a type of the 
number of the apostles : 


‘* Why was it that He chose twelve apostles, and not some other number? In truth, 
I might from this very point conclude of my Christ that He was foretold not only by 
the words of prophets, but by the indication of facts. For of this number I find figu- 
rative hints up and down the Creator’s dispensation ; in the springs of Elim, in the 
twelve gems of Aaron’s priestly vestment, and in the twelve stones appointed by Joshua 
to be taken out of the Jordan and set up for the ark of the covenant.* 


Whether the fountains, and the gems, and the stones of Jordan 





* Against Marcion, iv., 13. 
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were in reality types of the apostles it is not necessary for us to 
offer an opinion ; it is sufficient to observe that an intelligent Chris- 
tian writer who lived in the end of the second century, and who 
could judge for himself whether the apostle was perpetuated in the 
bishop, considered the persons entitled to rank as apostles to be 
twelve and no more. By what authority has this number ever been 
exceeded ? If we are to have successors, why should the number be 
more than twelve ? 

5. An apostle in every church where he was present performed 
the duties of any church office inferior to his own, if there was need 
for him to doso. Where presbyters were not yet appointed, he ruled 
with diligence and labored in word and doctrine. Where deacons 
were not yet chosen, he served tables. Not confined, like a modern 
bishop, to diocesan limits, he exercised a general superintendence 
and care over many churches. But if his functions are split up into 
sections, the claims of presbyter and deacon, or, indeed, of any officer 
now doing work once done by an apostle, are as valid to be his suc- 
cessor as those of a prelate. The prelate claims to succeed because 
he, like an apostle, superintends pastors and churches ; but the claims 
of the presbyter are equally valid because he teaches, and baptizes, 
and rules, while the deacon may put in a similar claim, because he, 
like an apostle, attends to the necessities of the poor. We thus reach 
the conclusion that the whole Christian ministry, each order doing a 
portion of the work that apostles once did, are in this modified sense 
their successors ; but still they are not apostles. The claim of each 
is valid so faras each does now a portion of the work that an apostle 
once performed ; but none of them all, whether deacon, presbyter, 
or prelate succeeds to the apostolic office.* If any did, it is not the 
diocesan bishop who would have the strongest claim. An apostle 
calls himself zpeofvrepos, an elder (1 Pet. v. 1; 2 John 1), and a 
deacon or minister, dzaxovos (Eph. iii. 7; Col. i. 17); but though 
he might have done so in the sense that the word was then used, he 
never by any chance calls himself an ézioxozos, a bishop. Had he 
only so designated himself on one solitary occasion, as he has styled 
himself elder and deacon, many a modern, fond to believe on the 
most slender evidence what he wishes to be true, would have deemed 
such a statement conclusive. But the fact is, no inferior officer can 





* The Tractarians at least ought not to dispute this, for we find them saying : 


‘The apostles and their successors have in every age committed portions of their 
authority and power to others, who thus become their delegates, and in a measure their 
representatives, and are called priests and deacons.’’—7vacts for the Times, No. 7. 

If the apostles have thus committed a portion of their authority to priests and deacons, 
are not priests and deacons their successors as much as prelates ? 
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hold apostolic office, except he is lawfully appointed thereto. The 
successor of an apostle must be an apostle ; he cannot be a diocesan 
ora pastor. The successor of a king must be a king ; he cannot be 
a justice of the peace or a parish constable. 

6. The apostles, as prelatical writers allege, ‘‘ marked out for 
themselves distinct provinces, so that each had his own diocese as it 
were, his own peculiar sphere 6f duty and authority.’’ The “ dio- 
cese,’’ as the name of an ecclesiastical district, was unknown till the 
fourth century, so that it would be difficult to find in Scripture any 
warrant for saying that each had his own diocese. The most which 
can be fairly claimed in this direction is, that there are slight indi- 
cations of a division of labor among them—Paul went to the Gen- 
tiles, Peter to the circumcision ; so that the diocese of each, if such 
a division can be so called, was somewhat large. Paul labored in 
Syria, Cyprus, Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, and Italy. Peter 
labored in Judea and Samaria, in Antioch and Babylonia, and ad- 
dressed an apostolic letter to the Dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 
padocia, Asia, and Bithynia. If these were dioceses, the dioceses 
must have overlapped a little. The traditions of a later age assign 
dioceses to the others, exactly as they assign bishops, ‘‘ in our sense 
of the word,’’ to every city and town of the second century; but 
there is no scriptural or historical authority to support the tradition. 
This unfounded assertion is the result of a style of reasoning which is 
as common now as it was in the fourth century. ‘‘ The Church has 
this or the other custom now, therefore she had this custom from 
the first ; bishops are found to govern dioceses in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, therefore bishops of the same kind existed in the first 
century ; these bishops were the apostles, therefore the apostles 
must have had dioceses too.’” The reasoning might be conclusive 
were it true that the Church never suffers from the touch of time; if 
the human elements of which she is composed never altered ; if the 
opinions of her rulers and members never shifted; if her practices 
and forms never varied ; if she herself during her sojourn in the world 
was, like her King and Head, ‘‘the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.’’ But all know that these suppositions are not true. 

For seven years after the resurrection the apostles remained at 
Jerusalem. If they were prelates there were no less than twelve of 
them all that time laboring ina single congregation ; but it is a 
maxim with the Fathers, and indeed with the moderns also, that in 
one church there ought to be only one bishop, and that more than 
one in the same church is a scandal.* The explanation is that an 


* “When a bishop is once made and appointed by the testimony and judgment of 
his colleagues and the people, another can by no means be appointed.’’—Cyprian, 
Epistle, xl. 2. 
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apostle is one thing and a prelate is another. The more apostles in 
a church, the church is all the stronger and better ; but there can- 
not be two prelates in the same congregation, for the man-made 
officer stands upon his dignity, and can “‘ bear no brother near the 
throne.”’ 

7. There is nothing in Scripture, rightly interpreted, which requires 
us to believe that after the twelve had passed away the apostolic 
office was to be continued in the episcopate. The commission in 
Matt. xxviii. 16-20, and the statement in Eph. iv. 11-13, have, in- 
deed, been quoted to the contrary ; but we do not think that the 
testimony of either of these passages is conclusive. 

The force of the first argument depends on the supposition that 
the words of the commission were addressed to the apostles only. 
But this is doubtful. The words were spoken on a mountain of 
Galilee—the place appointed for a general meeting of the disciples, 
and where He was seen “‘ by five hundred brethren at once."’ Of 
those to whom Christ appeared on this occasion we are told ‘‘ some 
doubted,’’ which no doubt was true of some imperfectly acquainted 
with His person, and who now saw the risen Lord for the first time, 
but could scarcely be true of the “‘ eleven,’’ who within the last few 
weeks had repeated proofs of His resurrection. The words, as we 
hold, were addressed to the eleven and to the other disciples present 
on the occasion, representative of the general body of the Church 
till the end of time. No doubt the promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you 
alway, even to the end of the world,” is perpetual; but we cannot 
necessarily infer from that that the apostolic office is perpetual. To 
make the promise good it is enough that the work of making dis- 
ciples and baptizing is perpetual, and that the Church through its 
ministers shall continue to do this work in the world till the end of 
the world. All agree that the promise was not to the apostles per- 
sonally and exclusively, for they did not live till the end of the world 
to claim and enjoy the promise. But if wesay that the promise was 
to them and their successors, this raises some knotty questions. 
Had the apostles as such any successors in their apostolic office ? 
If so, who were their successors? Were they modern bishops, to 
the exclusion of presbyters and deacons, both of whom now dis- 
charge part of the functions which apostles once discharged? If we 
say that ‘‘the apostles whom He had chosen’’ were succeeded in 
their office by prelates whom He has not chosen, that were a de- 
scent indeed. : 

Moreover, the promise of the commission is made to persons 
whose special work is to disciple all nations by teaching all that 
Christ has commanded, and by baptizing them. Can any class of 
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persons legitimately claim the promise who do not attempt the 
work? What lawful claim to the promise can be put forward by a 
man who may indeed preach and baptize occasionally, but whose 
special work—the very work for which he exists as a prelate—is not 
evangelization and baptism, but jurisdiction and ordination, con- 
firmation and consecration. If, as Dr. Stillingfleet asserts, the 
promise is to the apostles and ‘‘to all that succeed them in the 
office of teaching and baptizing to the world’s end,’’ * the claim of 
presbyter and pastor is as strong as that of the prelate, and that of 
the evangelist or missionary a little stronger than either. 

There is nothing inconsistent with the inspired narrative in our 
view of the subject. The words in question were spoken on a 
mountain in Galilee in presence of five hundred disciples. They 
were addressed primarily to the eleven, but secondarily to the 
brethren—the nucleus of the new spiritual kingdom now to appear. 
It sets before them and before all Christians the grand work for 
which they are to labor—‘* Make disciples of all nations’’—the evan- 
gelization of the world ; it sets before them the instrumentality that 
the Church corporate is to use—baptizing and instruction ; it states 
the blessing in which all who aid in the work have an interest—*‘ Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.’’ All is stated 
in a general way, for the time is not yet come when it shall be re- 
vealed what are the various agencies to be employed, the ministers 
to fill offices and administer rites, or the special methods in which the 
nations are to be reached ; but the grand object at which they are 
to aim, the moral means to be employed, and the persons responsible 
for the work—namely, Christian ministers and Christian people—all 
this is clear as the sun. But we cannot seein the words of the Lord 
any intimation that when the apostles die prelates alone are to suc- 
ceed them, and that prelates alone are the heirs of the promise, 
whether they do the work or do it not. 

The passage in Ephesians is not more satisfactory for the purpose 
for which it is cited. In this application it proves a little too much. 
The argument of the text is as strong for the perpetuity of prophets 
as for that cf apostles. If the argument is sound, it proves prophets 
a permanent order in the church ; and if that is so, no doubt a speci- 
men can be easily produced. To the man who uses the argument 
we say, Produce your apostle and exhibit his credentials. Let us 
see his qualifications, ascertain his functions, witness his signs, and 
examine his work. Show us how he looks alongside Peter and 
Paul. The text in Ephesians, as we understand it, teaches simply 
that the Christian ministry, of whatever elements it is composed, 


i Irenicum, p. 164. 
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shall continue in the Church until the purposes for which it was 
originally given are completed ; but it does not decide which class 
of church officers is temporary, and which is permanent. That 
point is determined by other passages and by other considerations. 
We feel justified, therefore, in saying that no passage in the Script- 
ures holds out the hope of the apostleship being an abiding and 
ever-present possession of the Church. 

8. The rank of an apostle in a secondary degree has been claimed 
for some persons named in the New Testament who are not of the 
twelve. But there is no foundation for this, except the insufficient 
fact that the word is occasionally used in the non-official or figurative 
sense. It is in the literal sense of messenger that it is applied to 
Epaphroditus, sent forth by the church of Philippi, and to Barnabas 
and Saul, sent forth by the prophets and teachers at Antioch. We 
are scarcely entitled, on the mere ground that the word in peculiar 
circumstances is applied to these laborers, to raise them to the rank 
of the twelve. Timothy and Titus could not have been apostles 
owing to the fact that their late conversion made it impossible for 
them to have seen the risen Lord ; while it would be without prec- 
edent for one apostle to address two others in the style in which 
Paul writes to them in the Pastoral Epistles. Besides Timothy and 
Sosthenes, whose names Paul joins with his own in writing some of 


his epistles, are expressly excluded by the terms employed (1 Cor. 
i. 1; 2 Cor. i. 1, and Col. i. 1). Andronicus and Junias may have 


oe 


been ‘‘of note among the apostles,’’ without themselves being 
apostles ; from such a remark it is unwarranted to infer apostolic - 
rank. In writing to the Thessalonians, Paul connects the name of 
Silvanus or Silas with his own; but that no more proves Silas to be 
an apostle than the expression of the ‘‘ apostles and elder-brethren”’ 
in the letter of the apostolic council would prove that the two 
orders there named were co-ordinate in rank. Instead of making 
out a claim of apostleship for these, some of whom appear to be 
rather commonplace persons, it would be far more plausible for 
Bishop Wordsworth to say candidly with Dr. Newman: ‘* While the 
apostles were on earth there was need neither for bishop nor pope.”’ 

It has been alleged that the extension of the apostleship beyond 
the twelve is the only ground on which the false apostles men- 
tioned in 2 Cor. xi. 13 could rest their pretensions. So long as 
there is good money, we may always expect counterfeit coin. 
There have indeed in every age been pretenders to the apostolic 
office—men of whom Paul in his day spoke as “‘ false apostles, de- 
ceitful workers, fashioning themselves into apostles of Christ.’’ But 
the inference sought’ to be drawn from this is more than balanced 
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by the fact that if the number of apostles had not been restricted to 
twelve, and if the apostles had been perpetuated in prelates, or in 
what are now called ‘* secondary”’ apostles, it would have been more 
than absurd in the Judaizing teachers to deny the apostleship of 
Paul. Their denial of his apostolic rank was simply an appeal to 
the deep-rooted conviction in the Christian mind of the first century 
that the original twelve were alone entitled to the name ; while the 
notion of any continuation of the apostleship is entirely overthrown 
by the fact that in answer to these errorists he argued that his was 
an exceptional case, that he had received special qualifications and a 
Divine call, and that he was ‘‘ one born out of due time.”’ 

The Bishop of St. Andrews attempts to strengthen his argument 
on this subject by alleging that ‘‘ the ancient Fathers not only call 
the apostles bishops,’’ but they ‘‘have also called bishops 
apostles.’’* That may weigh something with those who put the 
writings of the Fathers on a par with the rule of faith, but it does not 
go for much with any who know what they are, and estimate them 
at their real worth. After the Church, in the fourth century, was 
taken into alliance with the State, and Christian bishops began to 
assume the airs of greatness, we. do not doubt that some of them 
claimed to fill the place of apostles, and accepted the title when flat- 
tery ascribed it tothem. But the instances of the application of the 
epithet before the time of Constantine are not numerous, and can 
all be explained on the principle that the word apostle has not only 
an official, but also a literal and figurative sense. When Epaphro- 
ditus is called ‘‘ the apostle’ of the Philippians, because he was sent 
to carry their contributions to Paul, or when Patrick is called ‘‘ the 
apostle of Ireland,’’ or Columba “‘ the apostle of the Picts,’’ there 
is no mistaking of the literal application of the word in the former 
occurrence, and the figurative application in the latter. 

The Fathers of the second century understood clearly that the 
apostles passed out of the world with the last of the twelve. This 
is evident from a statement of Hegesippus, who wrote about 180 A.D. 
The passage is worthy of attention for various reasons : 

‘The same author [Hegesippus], relating the events of the times, says that the 
Church continued until then a pure and uncorrupt Virgin, while, if there were any at all 
that attempted to corrupt the sound rule of the preaching of salvation, they were still 
skulking in dark retreats. But as soon as the choir of apostles died a happy death, 
and the generation which had been counted worthy to hear their words of Divine wis- 
dom passed away, the constitution received the beginning of atheistic error through 
the deception of false teachers. They also, whem there was none of the apostles left, after- 


ward barefacedly undertook to preach the knowledge falsely so called [he refers here to 
the Gnostics] in opposition to the Gospel of truth.’’ + 


" * Wordsworth’s Outlines of the Christian Ministry, p. 81. 
+ Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, Book III., ch. 32. 
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This important passage marks two things very distinctly : first, 
that the loss of purity and the rise of error date from the time of 
Hegesippus, in the end of the second century—the point from which 
we date the rise of prelacy in the Church ; and, second, that it is 
the absence of apostles which clears the ground for errorists to 
appear. If when the twelve died they had left any true apostles 
behind them in the world, false doctrine would have had as little 
chance in the second century as in the first. 

g. The Bishop of St. Andrews regards it to be what he calls 
‘ro ap@tov pivdos’’—that is, ‘‘ the first lie,’’ that the Westmin- 
ster divines speak of apostles, prophets, and evangelists as ex- 
traordinary church officers, ‘‘ who are ceased,’’ and classes pastors, 
other church governors, and deacons as ‘“‘ ordinary and per- 
petual.’”* We are not sure that this is a lie of any kind ; but if it 
is an error, either unintentional or designed, Dr. Wordsworth can 
easily correct it by showing that apostles and prophets are still in 
existence. Let him produce hisapostle. Let him show his prophet. 
Till he himself, or somebody on his behalf, has done this it must be 
forgiven us that we prefer the guidance of the Westminster divines 
to that of the Bishop of St. Andrews. 

Before fixing on the Westminster Assembly the stigma of false- 
hood, the Bishop should have told his readers that the distinction 
between extraordinary and ordinary ministers is much older than 
1643, and has been taught by some of the ablest Anglican 
theologians. 

The Second Book of Discipline, adopted by the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland in 1578—a time when the oldest members 
of the Westminster Assembly were yet in their cradles—makes this 
very distinction : 


‘* There be three extraordinary functions—the office of the apostle, of the evangelist, 
and of the prophet—which are not perpetual, and now have ceased in the kirk of God, 
except when it pleased God extraordinarily to steir [raise] some of them up again. 
There are four ordinary functions or offices in the kirk of God: the office of the pastor, 
minister, or bishop ; the doctor ; the presbyter or elder, and the deacon.”’ ¢ 


Bishop Barrow and Archbishop Potter, neither of whom can be 
supposed to be much influenced by the Westminster Assembly, 
drew a similar distinction. The latter says : 


‘It is plain through the Acts and Epistles that prophets and pastors were of a higher 
order than evangelists and teachers ; so that by this interpretation there were two dis- 
tinct orders of a different kind, and a third order of apostles superior to them both. 
But, then, it is not easy to give a distinct and certain account what were the particular 
offices of these persons, and which of them were extraordinary and temporary, and 





* Outlines, p. 80. + Second Book of Discipline, ii., 6. 
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which designed for the constant and lasting use of the Church, since the Scriptures do 
not speak clearly, and learned men have differed in their judgment about them,” * 


From this extract it is obvious that Archbishop Potter drew the 
distinction which Dr. Wordsworth calls ‘‘ the first lie,’’ although he 
found it difficult to say which offices were the ‘‘ extraordinary and 
temporary,’’ and which were the “‘ constant and lasting ;’’ nor does 
he see any magic in the ‘‘ threefold ’’’ ministry, for in his enumera- 
tion he finds three orders, without adding the deacons, which would 
constitute a fourth. 

Bishop Lightfoot also sanctions ‘‘ the first lie,’’ when he classes 
apostles, prophets, and evangelists under one head, and places under 
another ‘* the permanent ministry,’’ which he explains to mean pas- 
tors, teachers, helps, governments.t+ 

These facts are sufficient to show that the Assembly of Divines 
are not so very guilty as Bishop Wordsworth supposes. The same 
‘“* fundamental mistake,” if it be a mistake, has been committed by 
some who preceded and by others who followed them. ¥ 

10. The statement already quoted from Dr. Wordsworth, that the 
Fathers ‘‘ have called the bishops apostles,’’ deserves a little farther 
notice, not that it matters anything to the real question what they 
call the bishops, but with the view of showing how little ground the 
Ante-Nicene literature supplies for the statement. After the Coun- 
cil of Nice and the union of Church and State, the development of 
the pastor or bishop of the congregation into a prelate made it 
necessary to support his assumption of supremacy by every possible 
means. But before 325 A.D. the Fathers gave very little counte- 
nance to the statement of Bishop Wordsworth, as the following ex- 
tracts show : 

The DIDACHE (about go A.D.) : 


ee ””> 


‘* Now with regard to the apostles and prophets, according to the decree of the Gos- 
pel, sodo ye. Let every apostle that cometh to you be received as the Lord. But he 
shall not remain longer than one day ; and if need be, another day also ; but if he re- 
main three days, he isa false prophet. And when the apostle departeth, let him take 
nothing except bread till he reach his lodging. Butif he ask for money, he isa false 
prophet.” ¢ 


In this passage the word azdoroNo3 is used in its literal sense, as 
in Acts xiv. 4 and Phil. ii. 25, and is applied not to the twelve, but 
to evangelists or other itinerating ministers sent forth to preach the 
Gospel. These men were not to make a long stay in one place, or 
to ask for money on pain of being counted impostors. Missionaries 





* Discourse of Church Government, IIL., 3. 
t Commentary on Philippians, p. 183. ¢ Chap. xi., 3-6. 
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forbidden to spend three days in one place, and constantly moving 
on in discharge of their mission, were not prelates nor bishops in any 
sense of the word. 

CLEMENT of Rome (96 A.D.) : 


‘* Christ therefore was sent forth by God, and the apostles by Christ. Both these ap- 
pointments, then, were made in an orderly way, according to the will of God. Having 
therefore received, and being fully assured by the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and established in the Word of God, with full assurance of the Holy Ghost, they went 
forth proclaiming that the kingdom of God was at hand. And thus preaching through 
countries and cities, they appointed the firstfruits, having first proved them by the 
Spirit to be bishops and deacons of those who should afterward believe.’’ * 


According to this testimony, the officers appointed by the apostles 
in every city were ‘‘ bishops and deacons,’’ as we know from the 
testimony of Paul (Phil. i. 1) was the case in the first century ; but 
Clement does not hint that the bishops so appointed were themselves 
apostles. 

BARNABAS (Ig A.D.) : 


‘ The boys that sprinkle are those that have proclaimed to us the remission of sins 
and purification of the heart. To these He gave authority to preach the Gospel, being 
twelve in number, corresponding to the twelve tribes of Israel.’ + 


The writer, who goes by the name of Barnabas, is explaining the 
type of the red heifer. The boys, he says, who sprinkle the ashes 
correspond to the apostles ; he mentions that they were twelve in 
number, that Christ gave them authority to preach the Gospel, and 
that in substance this Gospel is remission of sin and purification of 
the heart. He limits the name to the twelve, and does not extend 
it to ordinary ministers, 

The Author of the EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS (about 130 A.D.) 
speaks of himself not as an apostle, but as their disciple. ‘* Having 
been a disciple of the apostles, I am become a teacher of the 
Gentiles.’? + We know too little of this modest and excellent 
writer to say much of him ; but this much is plain, that he does not 
claim the apostleship either for himself or for any of his contem- 
poraries. 

HERMAS (150) does not use the term apost/e with much precision, 
but there is nothing in the pastor to indicate that he means by it the 
stationary ministers of the Church.§ 

IRENZUS (182-85) and TERTULLIAN (190-220) both use the term 
occasionally in the literal sense, and apply it to the Seventy no less 
than to the Twelve. Irenzus says, ‘* After the twelve apostles, our 
Lord is found to have sent forth seventy others before Him ;’’ and 


* Clement's First Epistle to the Corinthians, ch. 42. 
+ Epistle, chs. 8 and 5. ¢ See ch. 11. § Som. ix. 17 and 25. 
17 
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Tertullian says, ‘‘He chose seventy other apostles beside the 
Twelve.’’ * Irenzus correctly distinguishes Matthew and John from 
Mark and Luke. The two former are apostles, but Mark is de- 
scribed as *‘ the disciple of Peter,’’ and Luke as ‘‘ the companion of 
Paul.’’ He does not elevate either to the rank of a ‘*‘ secondary.’’ 
Tertullian, indeed, calls Barnabas an apostle, as he was justified in 
doing so by Acts xiv. 4. But in his work, Against Marcion, he draws 
a sharp contrast between the apostles and those who came after 
them ; ‘‘ Luke,’’ he says, ‘‘ was not an apostle, but only an apos- 
tolic man.”* + 

CLEMENT of Alexandria (190-220) calls his namesake, Clement of 
Rome, ‘‘ an apostle ;’’ { but that worthy pastor neither assumes it 
himself nor applies it to any man not directly sent forth by the Lord. 
This is the first known instance of the word being applied to an 
ordinary minister. The name is applied by Alexandrinus, not in 
the exact manner of preceding writers, but in that loose and figura- 
tive way in which it may be applied to eminent pastors who were 
successful in their work and associated with the Twelve. He 
thought by the title to show his respect for a venerable pastor long 
dead—a fellow-worker of whom it is understood that Paul said his 
name is in the book of life (Phil. iv. 3). 

EUSEBIUS of Czsarea (313-340), the celebrated historian and the 


friend of the Emperor Constantine, after referring to various persons 
whom tradition in his time placed among the Seventy, says : 
** Besides these there were still a considerable number who were 


? 


apostles in imitation of the Twelve.’’ § 

That he uses the word here not in the sense of prelates or even 
of pastors of churches, but in the sense of evangelists or travelling 
preachers, as it is used in the Didache, is apparent from the explana- 
tion which he gives in another part of his Hzstory. Speaking of the 
reign of Trajan (98-117), Eusebius says : 


‘* There were many others also noted in these times who held the first rank of the 
succession of the apostles. These, as the holy disciples of such men, also built up the 
churches, where foundations had been previously laid in every place by the apostles. 
They augmented the means of promulgating the Gospel more and more, and spread the 
seeds of salvation and of the heavenly kingdom throughout the world far and wide. 
For the most part of the disciples at that time, animated with a more ardent love of the 
Divine Word, had first fulfilled the Saviour’s precept by distributing their substance to 
the needy. Afterward, leaving their country, they performed the office of evangelists to 
those who had not yet heard the faith, while with a noble ambition to proclaim Christ, 
they also delivered to them the books of the Holy Gospels. After laying the foundation 
of the faith in foreign parts as the particular object of their mission, and after appoint- 

* Irenzus, Heresies, ii., 21, 1. Tertullian, A/arcion, iv., 24. 

t Against Marcion, iv., 2. ¢ Stromata, iv., 17. § Lee. Hist., i., 12. 
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ing others as shepherds of the flocks, and committing to these the care of those that 
had been recently introduced, they went again to other regions and nations with the 
grace and co-operation of God.”’ * 


By the “‘ first rank of the succession of the apostles,’’ we under- 
stand Eusebius to mean the first generation of preachers who in 
point of time followed the apostles ; and this beautiful extract indi- 
cates what he meant when he spoke of *‘ a considerable number who 
were apostles in imitation of the Twelve.”” They were not apostles 
in the sense in which Andrew and Thomas were apostles, nor pas- 
tors of churches, nor prelates—that is, pastors of pastors in districts 
already evangelized ; but they were itinerating ministers or evan- 
gelists, who, imitating the apostles now dead, preached the Gospel to 
the Heathen, planted churches, and appointed, in every little con- 
gregation of converts, bishops and deacons. 

Authors who wrote after Christianity was recognized as the re- 
ligion of the State come too late to be cited as witnesses of facts 
said to have occurred in the second century or earlier; but the 
opinions of some of them are worth quoting in order to show that 
they well knew the difference between the apostles of Christ and the 
prelates of their own time. 

HILARY, the deacon (354), usually spoken of by the old Divines as 
Ambrosiaster, commenting on Eph. iv. 11, says, ‘‘ The apostles are 
bishops.’’ + This is true in the sense that the apostleship includes 
every inferior office which Christ has placed in the church, and in 
the same sense he might have said with equal truth that the apostles 
are deacons, or evangelists, or prophets. But what does he mean 
by the term ‘‘ bishop’’? Is it the bishop of a single church or the 
bishop of a diocese containing many churches? Besides, there is all 
the difference in the world between saying that “‘the apostles are 
bishops’’ and saying that the bishops are apostles. Every judge 
is presumed to be a lawyer, but it does not follow that every lawyer 
is a judge. 

CHRYSOSTOM (380-420), himself a diocesan bishop, speaking of the 
seven deacons in the church at Jerusalem, says: ‘‘ As yet there 
were no bishops, but apostles only.”’ { He did not commit the error 
of identifying two offices so radically distinct. 

JEROME (380-420) gives a definition of apostles which excludes 
bishops. ‘* All who had seen the Lord and afterward preached 
Him were called apostles.’’ § 

THEODORET (387-450), in his comment on 1 Tim. iii. 1, makes a 
remark which has been often quoted by prelatic writers, and which 





* Ecce. Hist., iii., 37. + Migne, Pat. Latina, vol. xvii., c. 387. 
t Homily on Acts, xiv. § Cited by Lightfoot On the Galatians, p. 254, note. 
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we suspect to be the source of Dr. Wordsworth’s allegation, that 


the Fathers were accustomed to call the diocesan bishops of their 
age apostles : 


‘* Those now called bishops they named apostles ; but in the succeeding times they 
left the name of the apostleship to those who were apostles in truth ; but that of the 
episcopate they put on those who were formerly called apostles.’’ 


Bishop Lightfoot states that this idea of Theodoret is borrowed 
from Theodore of Mopsuestia, the father of the Nestorian heresy, 
and he proceeds to demolish it in the following words : 


‘* That the same officers in the Church,” says Lightfoot, ‘‘ who were first designated 
apostles came afterward to be designated bishops is baseless. If the two names had 
been identical, the substitution of the one name for the other would have required some 
explanation. But, in fact, the functions of the apostle and the bishop differed widely. 
The apostle, like the prophet or the evangelist, held no local office. He was essentially, 
as his name denotes, a missionary, moving about from place to place, founding and 
confirming new brotherhoods. The only ground on which Theodoret builds his theory 
is a false interpretation of a passage in St. Paul.” * 


11. Bishop Lightfoot has advanced strong reasons for believing, 
not that the apostle of the first century broadened down into the 
congregational bishop of the second century and the prelate of the 
fourth, but that the prelate gradually rose and developed out of the 
presiding presbyter. This is the Presbyterian view of the case. By 


various steps the elder or bishop who in the first century presided 
among his equals became, in the latter part of the second century, 
the bishop of the local church ; and when the local church, toward the 
end of the third century, was supplemented by smaller congregations, 
he remained at the head of these congregations and presbyters. The 
congregational bishop thus developed into a prelate, and the primi- 
tive parish became a diocese. This latest development began in all 
the large cities in the third century, but was not complete till the 
fifth. But an improvement of the fifth century comes a little too 
late to receive the stamp of Divine authority. It is the approved 
practice of the first century, when the inspired apostles lived among 
men, which is to be the guide of all after ages. 

Dr. Lightfoot’s view of the case is confirmed by the fact that the 
Christian literature of the first two centuries, inspired and uninspired, 
has no name for what is now called a prelate or diocesan bishop— 
that is, a church officer in charge of a defined district, with pastors 
and churches under his jurisdiction, inferior in rank to an apostle, but 
superior to the ordinary pastors or elders of a congregation. Able 
defenders of the prelatic system, like Mr. Haddan, admit this. “St. 
Clement,’’ says he, *‘ has naturally no term at hand whereby to ex- 
* Commentary on Philippians, p. 193. 
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press the specially episcopal office.’’ * Had the “‘ specially episcopal 
office’’ been in existence when he wrote, Clement would have been 
at no loss fora word. The statement of Mr. Haddan is a clear ad- 
mission that the prelatical office is not named in the New Testa- 
ment. No institution exists a day until some name is found to dis- 
tinguish it by those who are familiar with it. The fact that no 
distinctive name is known for the office so early as the time of 
Clement is strong evidence, all the stronger because undesigned, 
that the office itself did not exist at that time. It is not till we 
pass the year 150 A.D. that genuine Christian writers begin to speak 
of ‘‘ the bishop’ in order to mark off the presiding presbyter from 
the ordinary presbyters or bishops of the congregation in which he 
presides. The Ignatian Epistles, indeed, speak of *‘ the bishop’’ often 
enough ; but after reading through Dr. Lightfoot on the subject, we 
are still not satisfied that those trashy productions were written by 
the martyr Ignatius, and that they were not forged at a later date 
and published in the martyr’s name for the very purpose of aiding 
‘the bishop’? to make good his supremacy over his colleagues.+ 
The term ‘‘ ¢he bishop,’’ as distinguishing the president from the 
other presbyters in charge of the flock, is not used in the Didache, 
nor in Clement of Rome, Hermas, Justin, Polycarp, or, indeed, in 
any genuine writer before the middle of the second century. It 
first makes its appearance in Irenzeus and Tertullian, after which it is 
common enough. When it so appears, the new name, or, as it is in 
this case, an old name with a new and more definite application, in- 
dicates that a new office has come into existence. 

The bishop of the third century was still a very humble and 
modest church officer ; but after the union of Church and State he 
grew into the full-blown prelate. By the fifth and sixth centuries the 
Hierarchy was fully developed, and from the end of the sixth cen- 
tury we may regard the apex of the ecclesiastical pyramid completed 
by the Popedom. 


THOMAS WITHEROW. 
Londonderry, Ireland. 


* Haddan’s Afostolical Succession, p. 105. 


+ See Dr. Killen’s Jgnatian Epistles entirely Spurious, and Harnack’s contribution 
to the Expositor, 1885. 





_- 
SOCIAL DISCONTENT. 


T may be accepted as a fact sufficiently emphasized by the daily 
press and current literature that social discontent, in one form or 
another, exists everywhere. It affects the civilized and nominally 
Christian nations of the world, and has spread among all classes— 
the rich, the poor, the ignorant and learned. Its undeniable prev- 
alence in Christian lands is specially worthy of consideration. For 
the last half century the evil has grown with accelerated vigor, and 
has overleaped national boundary lines, and is now keenly felt in 
both hemispheres. In 1847 the cry was uttered in London by cer- 
tain German Communists, led by Karl Marx, ‘‘ Proletarians of all 
countries, unite,’’ and it has since been responded to with disastrous 
results to themselves and others. Nor has the movement been lim- 
ited to the commonalty, to those occupying the lower strata of 
society. Persons of exalted position and commanding influence in 
Church and State—persons skilled in political intrigue and state- 
craft, holding the reins of ecclesiastical power, and occupying chairs 
in leading Universities of the Old and New World, have taken part 
in its discussion. Prince Bismarck, Bishop Kettler, of Mayence, 
and learned professors in Berlin, Halle, Tiibingen, and elsewhere, 
have contributed to its literature. Multitudinous organizations with 
queer and startling names and constitutions have been formed, and 
courses of action have been adopted of a varied, contradictory, and, 
in many instances, dangerous nature. The work proposed by ex- 
tremists among them is stupendous, and to be pressed to an immedi- 
ate issue. The world is to be turned upside down. The present 
order of things is to be abolished, and the new heavens and the new 
earth are to be speedily established. In the accomplishment of this 
gigantic task instrumentalities of all sorts are to be used—the press, 
the platform, the halls of legislation, trades-unions, co-operative as- 
sociations, strikes, mobs, and dynamite. If what are deemed mani- 
, fest disabilities and wrongs cannot be removed by peaceful and 
ordinary means, then revolutionary and murderous measures may be 
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pursued. Bakunin, the originator of Russian Nihilism, may be 
cited as the propagator of this doctrine in many parts of Europe. 
In the Congress of Bale, in 1869, he declared, ‘‘I call for the destruc- 
tion of all national and territorial States, and, upon their ruins, the 
foundation of an international State composed of. the millions of 
workers. This presupposes a reorganization of society from top to 
bottom.’’ According to Emile De Laveleye, the execution of Bak- 
unin’s programme means that “‘ there are to be no more nations, no 
more States, no more political or judicial institutions, no more pri- 
vate property, no God, no religious worship, not even any free and 
independent individuals. Total destruction to all that exists, and, 
in the new world, as the organic cell and primordial element of re- 
construction, not, as before, the human personality, but the amor- 
phous (shapeless) Commune, and thus humanity is to be rendered 
like a confused mass of conferve, or a nebuia in process of formation.”’ 

Happily for the peace and safety of society, in the mean time, all 
are not agreed to go this length. The house is divided against itself, 
and hence there are conservative, radical, democratic, scientific, 
atheistic, and evangelical socialists. In one thing they all agree— 
namely, in demanding what they allege to be the rights of the work- 
ing classes ; and while there may be ground for this demand in many 
respects, we are bound to say that the interests of workingmen have 
been seriously damaged by being mixed with the movements of 
vicious Nihilists and Communists who deserve the severest con- 
demnation. The strife with which we propose chiefly to deal is 
really one between master and servant, capital and labor. It has 
grown to vast dimensions, millions of the world’s honest toilers with 
muscle and brain being enlisted in the various brigades of the vast 
army of malcontents. In itself this is nothing new, but with our 
advanced and complicated civilization, containing many new factors 
and forces, and with our scientific knowledge and Christian light 
clearer and more widespread than ever before, it demands fresh con- 
sideration at the hands of statesmen, political economists, philan- 
thropists, and religious teachers. Is there something fundamentally 
wrong in our forms and methods of government, education, and re- 
ligious culture? Are our laws, municipal, civil, and criminal, greatly 
at fault and urgently needing reform? Are our literature, philoso- 
phy, science, and theology impregnated with poison, and thus the 
fruitful source of social discontent? Are the foundations of busi- 
ness out of course? Why are the workers or producers of the world, 
as they like to style themselves, restless and discontented? If we 
can discover the causes of this unhappy turbulence we may in some 
degree be able to indicate the remedy. Hasty reformers may be 
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content to solve the problem by simply asserting that human de- 
pravity is to blame for it all, and that is undoubtedly the source from 
which it springs. We are told on the highest authority that wars 
and fightings among men come of their pleasures that war in their 
members. They lust, and have not; they kill, and covet, and 
cannot obtain ; but, by patient observation of the evolution of events, 
we shall find that many concurrent forces combine to produce the 
one deplorable result. 

It cannot be doubted that the undue concentration of wealth and 
power in the hands of a few, or in the hands of great corporations, 
breeds discontent, and is unfavorable to a healthy social condition. 
These vast corporations are heartless. Being artificial persons cre- 
ated by law, they are destitute of the finer sensibilities of human- 
ity, but prodigiously capable of bitter mutual jealousies and strifes. 
They manifest their heartlessness by directing their mighty energies 
against each other as well as in the treatment of their dependents. 
Usually they are far from being at peace among themselves, and 
from being fountains of peace and good-will to men generally. Asa 
rule, the doctrine they emphasize is Mammonism. Their conscious- 
ness of strength, their excessive lust of gain, and their unbounded 
confidence in the truth of the maxim that ‘‘ money answereth all 
things,’’ often urge them on with relentless fury to bite and devour 
one another ; and in these wars of the giants the destruction of re- 
sources is not to be considered. Were it a matter of disseminating 
truth, or of pure benevolence in any form, the utmost parsimony 
would be insisted upon ; but seeing personal aggrandizement and the 
overthrow of a hated rival is the business in hand, expenditure is not 
to be thought of fora moment. It is a notorious fact that powerful 
competing railway companies, insurance and telegraph companies, 
manufacturing and mercantile firms, conspire against each other, and 
frequently consume millions in the strife—just as they sometimes 
combine for selfish ends and to the utter detriment of public inter- 
ests. This has happened on both sides of the Atlantic. America 
furnishes numerous examples, and is in this respect only repeating 
the history of the Old World. Not long ago Herr Ludwig Bam- 
berger asserted in the German Parliament that his country was the 
‘typical ground ’’ of the war of classes, specially in the form of 
capital attacking capital—rich men, nobles, scholars, and ecclesi- 
astics being carried away in the tumult by the pernicious efforts of 
fanatical demagogues. These collisions among the plutocracy, these 
wholesale monetary strifes, are truly deplorable, and call into fierce 
play the basest passions and practices of men—avarice, deceit, lying, 
bribery and corruption in every form deemed likely to accomplish 
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the desired ends of the respective combatants. Through the work- 
ings of the law of compensation in the social fabric they are not 
wholly without advantage to the public. They serve in some degree 
to check the cruel absolutism of modern monopolies. But it is a sad 
fact that in these terrible struggles fortunes are sacrificed, reputa- 
tions blasted, and hearts broken—social order is widely and seri- 
ously disturbed, and intense misery inflicted on those who are 
suddenly dashed down from positions of luxury and power into pov- 
erty and shame. 

But we have hinted that the conduct of these great corporate 
bodies breeds discontent beyond themselves. How so? Their very 
magnitude and success provoke envy and ill-will. We do not justify 
or defend this, we merely state the fact. Artisans rightly claim that 
their skill and toil are necessary to the achievement of this success ; 
and they are well aware that in many cases pure selfishness is the 
dominant principle of the directors of such concerns—that their 
supreme aim is to make money and make it as fast as possible, while 
the circumstances, prospects, education, health, and moral condition 
of the operatives and their households are very secondary consider- 
ations. They see that when times are good and profits excessive 
they belong tothe employer. Their position is not improved, but 
the reverse. The day’s work is not shortened or lightened, and, 
although it is much more than ordinarily productive, there is no 
proportionate increase of wages ; but when depression in trade occurs 
wages are reduced, or workingmen are put upon short time, which 
comes to thesame thing. Good times are to them rather calamitous 
than helpful, because, while their incomes remain stationary, the rise 
in the market price of the necessaries of life, and the general ten- 
dency to extravagance induced by prosperity, increase the cost of 
living. To the wage-worker national prosperity seems to mean per- 
sonal hardship. This view is borne out, so far as Britain is con- : 
cerned, by astatement, not of economic theory but of matter of fact, 
by Mr. Gladstone on the floor of Parliament, in 1863, to the effect 
that during the preceding twenty years the growth of national wealth 
from trade and commerce had been unprecedented, the exports 
having been multiplied threefold; and yet the condition of the 
workingman remained not merely unimproved, but the struggle for 
existence had become even more difficult. According to C. D. 
Wright, an American statistician, wages increased in the United 
States from 1860 to 1881 about thirty-one per cent, and prices about 
forty-one per cent, thus leaving the workingman worse off at the 
latter date than at the former, while it is estimated that during the 
same period national wealth increased one hundred and seventy per 
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cent. In these circumstances it is too much to expect that among 
intelligent workingmen there should be a universal reign of peace 
and contentment. They are perfectly competent to understand and 
discuss social questions ; and as education advances among them the 
disposition to do so grows stronger. They figure out the problem 
for themselves, and discover injustice as somehow resulting from the 
unequal distribution of the fruit of their toils. They cannot shut 
their eyes to the announcements of the millions upon millions annu- 
ally realized by railway kings and other employers of labor. The 
pomp and luxury of such people are too obtrusive to be overlooked 
by the dullest observers. Moreover, workingmen are painfully con- 
scious of the fact that periodical and disastrous crises in trade are not 
brought on through their instrumentality. Such may occur through 
war, through widespread desolating epidemics, or the providential 
blighting of successive harvests, but they are more frequently the 
outcome of inordinate haste to be rich and unprincipled speculation 
and competition—forcing of business—among manufacturers and 
traders. Artisans understand all this, and their irritation over it is 
deepened by seeing governments foster the great monopolies of 
modern times by enacting laws to suit their purposes and, in many 
instances, directly or indirectly granting them subsidies. Rulers 
find it convenient to favor the affluent. Money and influence are 
frequently required for political ends which need not here be defined, 
and both are readily given in exchange for class legislation. This is 
so well known that it destroys the reverence due to rulers, and excites 
contempt in the minds of the toiling masses for law and law-makers. 
They have learned, too, by observation and painful experience that 
it is in the very nature of powerful corporations, plethoric in wealth 
and supported by government, to become tyrannical. Have they 
not, specially in the case of railway companies, trampled under foot 
the rights of men and the law of God touching Sabbatic rest, which 
is so essential to physical, intellectual, and spiritual well-being ? 
And has it not been found necessary, by statutory enactments, to 
seek to prevent their oppression of women and children by the exac- 
tion of unreasonably long hours, severe service, and otherwise? Yet 
in spite of these restraints, and all that Christian philanthropy has 
done to ameliorate the condition of the millions, in factories, mines, 
and such like, it is still precarious and unsatisfactory enough. They 
may, for example, be notified at any moment by their employers 
that, owing to a glut of the market, caused by over-production or 
otherwise, the price of goods has fallen, and, therefore, their wages, 
already at the minimum required for the support of their families, 
must be proportionately diminished. The alternative is obvious. 
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They must either accept the terms offered or strike and starve. And 
seeing this state of things comes upon them not by their own man- 
agement or mismanagement, but chiefly by the doings of others, is 
it not natural for them to blame those who exercise control and who 
continue to live in luxury when times are hard as well as prosperous ? 
Here we do not take sides with the servant against his master—we 
do not justify contempt and hatred of the rich as such—neither do 
we palliate the improvidence and want of forethought of the poor, 
which so aggravate the hardships of their lot. Our wish is to state 
facts as they are, that we may judge wisely between the two classes. 
There is little doubt that in their distress, and under the influence of 
able demagogues like Marx, Lassalle, Bakunin, and others, working- 
men have borrowed from capitalists themselves the central principle of 
strikes, societies of Knights of Labor, and so forth—societies whose 
history is so graphically given by M. De Laveleye in his Socialism 
of To-day. We all copy from those above us. Example descends 
from master to servant, from prince to peasant ; and, therefore, 
workingmen reason in this way. If persons holding capital in the 
form of money, bonds, and stocks can unite to great advantage and 
so secure power, honor, and enormous fortunes—and all this without 
straining or overtaxing their energies—if this is right, what ought to 
be, and whai certainly is sanctioned and sustained by law—why 
should not muscle and brain, skill and capacity for work, unite for 
the same ends? The thing is obvious. In commercial pursuits men 
who are esteemed good, who are members and officers of the 
Church, combine to control the market and crush out weak concerns. 
They gain supremacy, and as the result distribute among themselves 
large dividends, build magnificent mansions, live luxuriously, become 
idle and arrogant, and despise their poor neighbors or painfully 
patronize them, and, when tired of doing so, or when they cannot 
draw from them the homage they crave, become permanent ab- 
sentees from the city and country which gave them the financial 
ability to do as they please. Workingmen witnessing such conduct 
naturally say among themselves, Why should not we follow this ex- 
ample, and combine the kind of capital we possess, and achieve our 
freedom and fortunes? This is precisely what is aimed at in the 
many societies which have been organized. And it is not surprising 
that unions formed on the foundation of labor regarded as capital do 
not display more wisdom, justice, and benevolence than when money 
is the basis. The principle at bottom is the same in both cases— 
self-interest. The members of both sorts of otganizations are crea- 
tures characterized by the same frailties and passions, and may there- 
fore be expected to behave alike, with this difference, that while the 
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moral instincts and perceptions of laborers are probably as correct, 
if not more so, than those of the moneyed aristocracy, they have had 
fewer opportunities of intellectual and social culture, and have been 
forced by hard work and plain living to develop more robust frames 
and greater animal vigor, and hence when roused by provocation, 
real or imaginary, they naturally resort to more outrageous violence ; 
and yet it is difficult to determine which, in the long run, is really 
the more dangerous to the peace and true interests of society-—a 
combination of unprincipled capitalists or a combination of reckless 
socialistic laborers. 

Let us now look at another class of facts which help to explain 
the matter in hand. The pernicious work of socialists is greatly facil- 
itated by the aggregation in cities of vast masses of people many of 
them of very limited means, or even poverty-stricken. Every one 
knows that the rise of new cities of enormous size and the rapid 
growth of old ones in both hemispheres, during the present century, 
has been truly phenomenal. As illustrative of this we instance San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow. Men have been attracted by thousands and millions into 
these and other great centres. This is partly due to the necessities 
of trade and to the intense mental activity in literary, scientific, and 
economic directions created at focal points. Everything exists there 
at its best or its worst. But there are other reasons for the preva- 
lence of what we believe to be an injurious tendency to forsake coun- 
try life and to concentrate in cities. Men were always gregarious as 
well as profoundly curious to see the wonders and taste the enjoy- 
ments of city life. The unsophisticated ‘‘ homely swain’’ is eager 
to set his eyes upon them. The virtuous and exceptionally intelli- 
gent, conscious of native power, justly aspire to enter into the stir- 
ring movements of the highest forms of civilization. The vicious 
and debased crave a deeper acquaintance with evil in its strongest 
developments—they would fain see the devil enthroned. Cities are 
ready to satisfy the desires of both classes, and thus exert an irresist- 
ible centripetal power over them. They gratify the longing for 
fellowship with the godly, with true manhood of exalted type 
and noble Christian spirit ; and they provide, in melancholy abun- 
dance, the fruit of the forbidden tree, which is always fatally attrac- 
tive to many of the sons and daughters of Eve. This has been the 
case in all ages. Lot and his family were drawn into Sodom. They 
must enjoy city life, and were well-nigh engulfed in the vortex of its 
business, fashion, and moral pollutions; and countless multitudes have 
since followed their example. At present the inducements to this 
concentration in cities are advertised as never before in the history 
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of the world. There is no place so quiet and secluded as not to be 
reached by the glaring placards or secretly disseminated advertise- 
ments of vice. The press and postal service are burdened with this 
business, and in this way temptations to become dissatisfied with the 
monotonous routine of rural life are multiplied and intensified an 
hundredfold, while facilities to gratify the feverish wish to enter the 
rendezvous of vice are vastly increased. The cheapest rates possible 
and the quickest transit are offered by competing railways, and 
hence millions, who generations ago would never have been a hun- 
dred miles from their rustic homes, travel] thousands of miles sight- 
seeing. They pass from city to city spending their little patrimony 
looking for a fortune and finding none ; but once under the spell of 
city life, the majority of them prefer to enjoy it permanently. This 
is true of men and women. It is a lamentable fact that neither 
money nor moral suasion can induce servant girls to remain in quiet 
and respectable country homes. They will face all the peculiar dan- 
gers of yielding to the strange fascination of living in the basements 
and garrets of city mansions. And strong men, perfectly capable of 
following agricultural pursuits, will not go out to plough, and sow, 
and reap, and be healthy and sober. They choose rather to be hud- 
dled together in tenements reeking with impurity, physical and 
moral, destitute of ventilation, drainage, and every approved sani- 
tary appliance. Amid such environment they eke out a precarious 
existence, sometimes working and sometimes begging from door to 
door, and usually patronizing low theatres, rum-holes, billiard 
saloons, and infidel clubs. They are soon bankrupt in character and 
estate—own nothing but rags and vices, and are ready to shout 
boisterously for justice and freedom, and the instant overthrow of 
the robbery and tyranny perpetrated by the rich. Among dense 
masses of this description it is easy to hatch mischief of any sort. 
By the steady and increasing stream of human creatures flowing 
from all quarters into such corrupting centres and the rapid normal 
growth of population under.these conditions the utmost scope is 
given to the most dire and potent forces in preparing abundant 
. material for the inflammatory efforts of villainous socialists and nihil- 
ists. Can we arrest the process? That is the question, and with- 
out venturing here to answer it, let us consider other causes which 
promote social discontent. 

The belief among workingmen that they are greatly underpaid 
for their services is a fruitful source of turbulence. It is contended 
that in-every department of handicraft wages are so low as to make 
it barely possible for those entirely dependent on this source of in- 
come to maintain themselves and families. They cannot save any- 
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thing for emergencies that may come through sickness or otherwise. 

The greater part of the proceeds of their labor goes into the pockets 
of employers and others who are in the conspiracy to defraud them. 
As Mr. J. Willett, of Michigan, one of their number, expressed it 
in a letter to the Christian Union in 1885: ‘‘ The Government rings, 
the bank rings, the Board of Trade rings, the railroad rings, the 
whiskey rings, the manufacturing rings, the mercantile rings, the 
professional rings, the mine-owners’ rings, the religious rings, and 
the political rings live on the workingman, all and each of them ; 
and all and each return, in many cases, but little as an equivalent for 
what they receive.’’ This is putting the matter mildly. Many go 
much further, and declare that according to Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
J. S. Mill, and other eminent economists, labor is the source of all 
wealth. Therefore, ‘‘to the laborer all wealth justly belongs ;’’ 
but, as things go, he is defrauded of, at least, half his rightful 
possessions. How so? Karl Marx has shown, to his own satisfac- 
tion and that of his followers, that ‘‘ in six hours per day the laborer 
produces the equivalent of his subsistence ; during the remaining six 
hours he produces surplus value to the profit of his employer. From 
this surplus, pocketed by the employer, capital comes into being.’’ 
This has gone on for centuries, and classes of aristocratic idlers have 
arisen of which society should rid itself, because capital is manifestly 
the fruit of robbery committed on honest laborers. Hence million- 
aires, men of wealth and idle possessors of hereditary estates are 
criminals, and should be treated as such along with all others, whether 
working people, lawyers, ministers, or rulers, who defend their posi- 
tion. These conclusions are eagerly taken up by multitudes too 
ignorant or unjust to detect the fallacies which Jurk under them, and 
thus they are carried away by a spirit of anarchy and violence. 
More intelligent workingmen, however, acknowledge these views to 
be revolutionary and self-destructive, and grant that the employer 
should receive a fair return for the capital he invests in machinery 
and raw material, the risks he incurs through competition and the 
fluctuations of trade, and the superior skill and business aptitude 
which he brings to the enterprise. But, after making these allow- 
ances, it is still maintained that there is a measure of injustice in- 
flicted on the laborer in the distribution of profits. 

We are not prepared to say that there is no truth in this position. 
It is more than probable that the strong may take advantage of 
the weak ; and, besides, the processes of production and methods of 
distribution are so interwoven and complicated that, with the very 
best intentions, it may be impossible to arrive at perfect equity. 
But how is the specific evil of inadequate remuneration brought 
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about? By the natural and inevitable action, Lassalle thinks, of 
Ricardo’s ‘‘ iron law of wages,’’ which fixes the figure at the mini- 
mum required by the laborer for subsistence. The working of this 
law is easily understood. Employers seek labor in the cheapest 
market, just as they sell their goods at the highest possible prices. 
This may be called ungenerous or unjust, but as society is now con- 
stituted—with its present ethical convictions—it is deemed the cor- 
rect thing to do in business, and no legislation has been attempted 
to prevent it. Laborers, on the other hand, do not hesitate to com- 
pete with one another, and to offer their services at the very lowest 
figure that will yield them subsistence. They are driven to do so 
chiefly by pressure of two sorts. Improvidence, intemperance, in- 
dolence, sickness, and kindred causes bring many of them into such 
straits that they are obliged to work for what will feed and clothe 
them. Then the crowding of population at certain points, more 
than meeting the demand for labor in every line of industry, leads 
to the same result. How is the alleged injustice arising under these 
conditions to be abolished ? The removal of the surplus population 
to new countries of abundant natural resources will give temporary 
relief, but only temporary, as shown by the fact that the cry of in- 
justice in this respect is becoming as loud and violent in America as 
in any part of the world. Is the effectual remedy to be sought in 
the Malthusian principle of preventing early marriages, thus checking 
the growth of population and diminishing the keenest of compe- 
tition? Orshall we, with J. S. Miil, in his later economic specula- 
tions, look for the remedy in ‘‘a common ownership in the raw 
material of the globe, and an equal participation in all the benefits 
of combined labor’? Without venturing an opinion upon the prac- 
ticability of these suggestions, let us look at one more cause of the 
evil. 

We are persuaded that the fundamental cause of social discontent 
is the unsatisfactory nature and results of secular and religious edu- 
cation in our day. We do not deny that the work of education has 
been systematized and in many respects improved. Its range of 
subjects has been greatly enlarged, its advantages extended to all 
classes, and therefore more widely diffused in this century than ever 
heretofore. But in elementary schools as well as in colleges it is in- 
tensely secular, and thus thoroughly one-sided and dangerous. The 
time and effort devoted to the development of the intellect is wholly 
out of proportion to the care given to moral and religious culture. 
The Word of God is virtually ignored in many schools, and a keen 
struggle is in progress over this American Continent to exclude it 
altogether. This is urged with resolute purpose, secretly and openly, 
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by Romanism and infidelity of every form. Christians are far from 
being agreed among themselves on this question. Those who desire 
to be distinguished for liberality and progressive scientific aspira- 
tions would exclude the book. Politicians and legislators, on the 
whole, are glad when they can avoid having anything to do with dis- 
tinctive religious belief and instruction. The daily press, a power- 
ful educating force for the masses, serves chiefly to give publicity to 
the sensational and offensive occurrences of society, to discuss poli- 
tics, to teach utilitarian ethics, and to deepen in every way the secular 
spirit of the age. In the higher institutions of learning pagan phil- 
osophy and ethics, which have held sway in the leading universities 
of the world for centuries, still continue to be taught. Of late, too, 
the natural sciences, so materialistic in their tendencies and so fruit- 
ful in unverified and unsettling speculations, have gained great 
prominence. Enthusiastic physicists have rashly obtruded their 
theories and conclusions into every department of ethics and theol- 
ogy. Men are being gravely assured in the sacred name of science 
that their progenitor was not created in the image of God, with 
divine-like intelligence and integrity—that they are mere animals, 
all body and no soul—in fact, perfected or fully-developed apes, de- 
scended from a primordial germ or germs, destined to no hereafter 
and responsible to no Being higher than themselves. It is undeni- 
able that these degrading ethical conceptions have permeated our 
literature and every department of educational work. The very text- 
books and lessons of elementary schools are colored with the doctrines 
of evolution as well as the elaborate articles of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. We know schoolmasters who would feel ashamed to 
mention to their pupils the name of Jesus, or to teach them the pre- 
cepts of the Sermon on the Mount, who grow enthusiastic and never 
weary in illustrating and enforcing the Darwinian theory of the 
‘* struggle for existence and survival of the fittest.’”” And we know 
learned professors who toil daily, with consummate skill and inde- 
fatigable energy, in expounding the views of Socrates, Plato, Hegel, 
Comte, Fichte, and Kant, who would count their time worse than 
wasted in teaching the ethics of Christ and His Apostles. The out- 
come of all this, which is not local but found everywhere, is obvious. 
We cannot “ gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles.’’ Hegelian- 
ism, Materialism, Agnosticism, Utilitarianism in Ethics, and, in a 
word, Atheism, in its many forms, are all hostile to social order and 
human progress. Nor can we say less of certain corrupt forms of 
Christianity in which dogma and practice are determined not by the 
Word, but by the fancies and superstitions of men, and in which the 
spirit of deceit, greed, and intolerance is dominant. Even Protest- 
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ant churches are found sluggish, worldly, and powerless in their testi-: 
mony against sin and their efforts to teach and purify the masses, to 
say nothing of going into all the world to preach the Gospel to every 
creature. They are strong enough financially, for it must be con- 
fessed that the rich coalesce in religion as they do in business. We 
know large and wealthy congregations who are able to say that they 
have no poor among them except two or three servant girls, who 
manage to be invisible and unknown to all but the pastor. How is 
this? Is it because they are exceedingly Christ-like in spirit and 
activity? No, but they have become so esthetic in all their superb 
appointments, and are managed on such rigid business principles as 
to social distinctions, high pew-rents, etc., that the poor can scarcely 
be tolerated in their membership—their presence would be anoma- 
lous, if not repulsive to some leading parishioners. Besides, the poor 
have certain feelings of self-respect, and an instinct which tells them 
where they are not welcome, and they keep away from such places. 
Then these high-toned and select religious corporations quietly move 
‘‘up-town ’’—away from the ignorance and squalor of our great 
cities. Thus the gulf of separation is effectually established be- 
tween the two classes ; and it is possible in New York and Chicago 
to find wards with a population of from twenty to thirty thousand 
having scarcely any means of religious culture, while in other parts 
churches are inconveniently adjacent to one another. In Montreal 
twelve large Protestant churches are grouped together in an area of 
a few square acres. So far as gospel ordinances are concerned our 
cities seem to be like Ephraim—‘‘ A cake not turned ”—the one 
side overdone and the other underdone. Wealthy saints and sinners 
are cared for to excess, and the poor left to shift for themselves, 
until they become vicious and turbulent, until they learn to despise 
churches, and refuse to attend them, even when brought to their 
dcors by the efforts of City Missions. The British Weekly, a paper 
of Christian tone, recently published a census of attendance at all 
the London churches on the 24th of October last, showing, out of a 
population of nearly five millions, only 479,731 present in the morn- 
ing and 496,561 in the evening. Probably similar figures might be 
furnished in very many large cities of Christendom. We say these 
things not in any pessimistic spirit. We recognize with gratitude a 
vast amount of good in the world, more than ever before, and we 
see definite progress being made toward still higher things. We 
fully believe that the gospel is the power of God to save men and 
to renovate society. But we cannot conceal from ourselves such 
facts as these—that the population of the world is now enormously 


larger than at any period in the past ; ‘that evil has assumed corre- 
18 
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sponding proportions ; that men are becoming more and more inven- 
tive in wickedness, and that the father of lies finds them more apt 
pupils as ages roll on. By the great formative forces’ at work among 
them they are being educated away from God and truth and recti- 
tude. Even the godly in many instances are yielding to the seduc- 
tive plea that it is necessary to mingle with the world, to enter into 
its society and take on its customs, in order to do good—necessary 
to conciliate sin and the devil in order to overcome them. This isa 
ruinous delusion and snare. We do not reclaim the abandoned and 
elevate the fallen by accommodating ourselves to their maxims and 
doings. Very likely ‘‘ righteous Lot’’ may have entered Sodom 
with such good intentions, but he failed to make even ten converts 
during a residence of twenty years amid its abominations. The 
Church’s strength is in separation from the world, in listening to the 
voice of God—‘*‘ Come ye out from among them, and be ye sepa- 
rate.’’ But alas! in many quarters she has grown tolerant of gar- 
nished vice and gloried in being liberal and fashionable, and has 
thus been shorn of the consistency and the spiritual power needed to 
resist the malignant forces arrayed against her mission, and, there- 
fore, practical heathenism abounds within her pale and around her 
to an extent sufficient of itself to account for the prevalence of social 
discontent. Truth demands that we should thus place blame where 
it belongs. 

It is time, however, to ask the question, What is to be done in 
view of this state of things? We are persuaded that nearly all the 
remedies proposed or attempted by those who deem themselves suf- 
ferers are unwise and destined to be unsuccessful. What are they ? 
Leaving out of account such as avowedly breathe the spirit of de- 
termined anarchy and slaughter, we have, as underlying them all, 
the proposal to place all men on an equality. This was the dream of 
Aristotle. He regarded ‘* inequality as the cause of all revolution.’’ 
Hence the remedy is “ absolute equality,’’ to be secured somehow. 
Grant men anything less than this, and they deem themselves cheated 
of their rights and rise in rebellion. The same notion, modified and 
dressed up to please themselves, appears in the writings of Montes- 
quieu, Meyer, and many socialists. This theory, so grateful to vis- 
ionary and vicious idlers, is embarrassed by two insuperable diffi- 
culties—namely, how, consistently with principles of common 
equity, to bring about this equality, and then to render it stable and 
permanent. In the matter of property, were it possible to estab- 
lish it to-day, it would disappear to-morrow through intemper- 
ance, indolence, and folly in many forms. It is equally absurd to 
look for ‘‘ absolute equality’’ in other respects. As long as human 
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depravity lasts society will contain wise men and men of every 
degree of imperfect intelligence down to congenital idiots, and will 
continue to be made up of rich and poor, educated and ignorant, 
eminently virtuous and profoundly profligate members. It is vain 
to plead Scripture in support of the levelling theory. The distinc- 
tions between master and servant, ruler and subject, parent and 
child, are divinely established. So far from contemplating the dis- 
appearance of the two classes—the rich and the poor—the Word of 
God has very specific directions for both. The former are not to be 
high-minded or to trust in uncertain riches, and the latter are to 
seek to be rich in faith and heirs of His kingdom. The Primitive 
Church, while granting to all its members spiritual parity, was not 
a ‘*Communism”’ or “‘ social democracy’’ in the sense of ignoring 
these facts. It is true that for some time and for certain purposes 
the Church in Jerusalem had a common purse, the members were of 
‘*one heart and one soul, and had all things common.’’ But even 
then the right of private property was fully recognized, for Peter 
said to Ananias touching his lies and fraud in connection with the 
sale of his *‘ possession’’—‘‘ Whiles it remained, was it not thine 
own ? and after it was sold, was it not in thine own power?’’ And 
in the administration of the common fund the principle of equality 
was not the ruling one, for we read that ‘‘ distribution was made 
unto each according as any one. had need.’’ Where no “‘ need’”’ 
existed, of course no distribution was made. 

Springing out of the false notion of securing equality there are 
several proposals which may be grouped together, such as the over- 
throw of titles to hereditary estates and property otherwise acquired, 
the repudiation of public debts on the ground that one generation 
may not bind another, the total abolition of landlordism, and the 
nationalization of all property. These sweeping changes, varied, of 
course, as to details according to each one’s personal predilections, 
have been advocated by Lassalle, Saint-Simon, Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
the celebrated naturalist, Mr. Henry George, the San Francisco lec- 
turer, and many others. The keen discussions which they have 
provoked have elicited much truth, and cannot fail in this way to do 
good, but the schemes themselves are certainly not destined to take 
effect as the panacea of social discontent, because they are chiefly the 
offspring of greed, irreligion, lack of reverence for God and man, 
and, in many respects, even in their mildest and most carefully elab- 
orated forms, visionary, unjust, and utterly impracticable. We 
place in the same category strikes and all attempts to proscribe sci- 
entific progress and the use of machinery. Strikes can, of course, 
inconvenience the public, derange trade, and involve employers in 
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heavy losses, but they are boomerangs that recoil on the heads of 
their users with redoubled force ; and all who oppose the beneficent 
mission of true science in dissipating superstition, elevating mankind, 
and adding to the sum of human happiness may expect to be 
frowned upon by the intelligence and Christian enterprise of the 
world. The grievances complained of by workingmen are not to be 
removed in these ways. They seriously damage their own cause by 
all such measures. What is needed is honesty all round, with em- 
ployers and employés, rulers and subjects, and effectual checks upon 
the inordinate love of wealth. This may never be fully attained. 
The ideal may always be greatly in advance of the actual, but to 
look for a decided improvement is not chimerical. No sudden 
remedy, however, can accomplish the end desired. Since many 
forms of the evils in question are the growth of centuries, their miti- 
gation or removal must be a gradual process and be brought about 
by a variety of agencies. The arbitrariness and injustice of power- 
ful corporations of all sorts can only be dealt with by the concerted 
and persistent efforts of the people chiefly through the press and the 
halls of legislation. It will not do to make the foolish and revolu- 
tionary demand that they should be abolished altogether, because 
many of the large and most useful enterprises of modern times, such 
as transcontinental railway and submarine telegraph lines, can only 
be undertaken and operated by the combination of capital. What 
is required is to place them all under such restraint and control that 
the general interests of morality and the rights of all classes of cit- 
izens may be reasonably guarded. Surely this much is possible. 
Useful laws in this behalf are already in force, and recent move- 
ments, such as the demand for an Inter-State Commercial Bill, give 
promise of still better things. Time is requisite to mature the de- 
tails of such legislation, but the principle is just, and its adoption is 
a decisive blow at the tyranny of privileged monopolists. It isa 
reproach to the civilization of the nineteenth century to say that it 
is impossible to get legislatures and cabinets of sufficient integrity 
and courage to decline bribes, and show their independence by com- 
pelling corporate bodies, as well as individuals, to have respect to 
principles of common equity. The matter is one for the people to 
settle ; they are the prompters and guides of legislators. Modern 
rulers reflect with considerable fidelity the views of those who place 
them in power. Few of them assume the rdle of leaders in great 
moral reforms ; but they are willing to give effect to the wishes of 
the people, good or bad. Our great desideratum, therefore, is the 
formation of a sound public opinion. As soon as this is done, and a 
decided majority unite with resolute purpose to send men of tried 
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Christian character and integrity to our legislatures, we can secure all 
the aid that civil enactments can give in righting the gigantic wrongs 
that now agitate society. But law, however necessary and good, is 
only one agency, and quite insufficient to solve the problem. We 
have already hinted that the most dangerous and corrupting centres 
of vice are in our great cities. Active practical measures should, 
therefore, be taken to discourage the further aggregation of millions 
in these, and to ameliorate the condition of those already crowded 
together. It would pay the nations a thousandfold to lay out the 
price of a few of their ships of war upon the humane and Christian 
work of breaking up these huge training schools of immorality and 
anarchy. The people should be as speedily as possible lifted out of 
them, and encouraged and trained to follow agricultural pursuits. 
Government agencies, as well as railway companies, colonization 
societies, and philanthropic workers of all classes should unite their 
efforts to this end. There should be a dispersion of the people over 
the unlimited arable territories of North and South America, Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. This remedial movement has already 
been initiated, and should be greatly extended. Many of the street 
arabs and idlers of London, and much of the scum of Europe, have 
been dumped upon our shores. We on this side of the Atlantic 
have not found this to be an unmingled blessing to ourselves, but to 
them, in the majority of cases, it has been such, and not a few of 
their descendants in the second and third generation have become 
citizens of marked respectability and affluence. But emigration and 
dispersion, so beneficial to many, cannot bring relief to all. There 
must always be factory lords with millions of laborers under them. 
These cannot be scattered, or, if they were, others would at once 
take their places. The true solution of the problem at this point is 
not to dissolve the relation between servant and master, but to get 
both to do right—the master to give fair wages and the servant to 
do honest work and to practise frugality, that by his savings he may 
become the owner of property or a shareholder in some of the com- 
panies he once thought should be destroyed. This has a wonderful 
quieting influence, and, so far as the efforts of different organizations 
of workingmen tend in this direction, it cannot be denied that they 
are useful. But we do not anticipate a permanent adjustment of 
conflicting interests by the agency of co-operative societies. Their 
history is by no means encouraging. As commercial enterprises they 
have failed, again and again, through mismanagement and dishon- 
esty. They have been characterized by the very evils they were in- 
tended to cure. Hence we need a remedy for the faults common to 
both—to unions formed by laborers and by capitalists ; and this is to 
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be found only in thorough Christian education. It is not our pres- 
ent business to say how such can be secured, if at all, under our so- 
called national systems. We wish rather to indicate what we mean 
by such an education, and then it may be seen how far these systems 
serve our purpose. We mean, generally, that from first to last the 
Christ of the Gospels, the Christ of history, shall have His rightful 
place in the. work of the educator. We wish the Word of God, and 
especially the Incarnate Word, to be properly recognized. In order 
to this we do not propose to cease teaching secular branches, but 
only to have them taught in a Christian spirit. We do not call for 
less of the truth of mathematics, geography, natural science, history, 
and philosophy, but for more of the revealed truth of God, because 
while the former sharpens the faculties of the intellect, the latter 
alone purifies the heart. The Saviour’s prayer is, ‘t Sanctify them in 
the truth ; Thy Word istruth.’’ We cannot make men just, and pure, 
and truthful by teaching them geometry and algebra, making them ex- 
perts in the calculus and astronomy. We do not thus prepare them 
to sustain successfully the great essential relations of life, because 
human society is not founded on mathematics. Neither are the 
moral slums of London, Paris, and New York cleansed by such agen- 
cies. A knowledge of chemistry may enable the depraved denizens 
of these regions to prepare and use dynamite bombs, but it will not 
prevent them forming murderous plots, riots, and strikes, nor per- 
suade them to fear God and love their neighbors asthemselves. Ethi- 
cal teaching of a higher order than is generally imparted is required 
for these purposes. God’s remedy must be employed if we are to 
lift men up out of the horrible pit and the miry clay. Not that we 
wish the schoolmaster to become a professor of dogmatic theology 
to the neglect of his present lessons, or that we would relegate this 
work to the officers of instruction in Arts faculties. Possibly many 
of them would find the task uncongenial, and their qualifications for 
it imperfect. What we deprecate is the very subordinate place now 
given to moral training, and the systematic way in which in this de-_ 
partment the lessons of the greatest Teacher the world ever saw are 
ignored. The complacency with which our age is settling down in 
the belief that secular education, mere scientific culture, with per- 
haps now and then a vague allusion to God under the pagan name of 
Nature, supplies all that the world needs, is truly alarming. One 
cannot help feeling that this is the condemnation that light is come 
into the world, and men love, darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil. What men need most is not greater facilities 
in developing the physical resources of the world, but what they 
have instinctively craved for in all ages—a perfect and universal 
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standard of conduct. They have accordingly set up for themselves 
many standards, and all of them undeniably imperfect. They have 
longed for something better, something to come nearer their hearts, 
with more warmth and power, than abstract law possesses, and, as 
the expression of this natural wish, they have in various ways incar- 
nated their own chosen standards. To the child the parent, fora cer- 
tain number of years, is this incarnation. To his thinking right and 
wrong are determined by the model thus furnished. The untutored 
pagan clothes his imaginary god with the same character ; and cul- 
tured pagans in Christian lands, who despise Him who is the Truth, 
look up to Voltaire, Hegel, Strauss, Darwin, or Spencer as this in- 
carnation. The conduct and utterances of these oracles are by them 
invested with supreme moral authority. It is plain, therefore, that 
while the desire for a standard of right is universal, those selected are 
all imperfect, and the moral systems built upon them are an utter 
failure. In the person of Jesus Christ alone we have the embodi- 
ment of all moral excellence, and in His career a perfect example, 
which should be followed by all. He, by His own life and teach- 
ings, furnished men an absolutely infallible standard of conduct. He 
did more. The virtues which are specially essential to the peace, 
purity, and safety of society and nations were emphasized by the 
Incarnate God as never before. He brought into unmistakable 
prominence the traits of character and forms of right-doing that 
are commonly neglected and despised of men ; and He taught with 
a new power, never before felt by the human heart, the virtues 
which antagonize and overcome the vices that pre-eminently mar 
society. What are these vices? Pride is one of them. It is found 
everywhere. The world is full of it, and it poisons all the relations 
of life. It embitters the relations between master and servant, rich 
and poor, and does its deadly work in rending asunder the bond of 
universal brotherhood, and dividing men into detestable castes and 
coteries in Church and State. And wecan only oppose this vile pas- 
sion successfully and heal the breaches which it makes by teaching 
and following the humility of Jesus Christ as exhibited in the fact— 
which is the great fact of history and the fundamental miracle of 
Christianity—that, as the Eternal Son of God, He became man, be- 
came the child not of the palace but of the manger, and took upon 
Him the form of a servant, and stooped to wash His disciples’ feet. 
Let the lordly owners of the world’s wealth and the employers of 
laborers to-day show the same spirit, and the strife between them 
will be greatly abated. 

Another cardinal vice which, as we have seen, is most disturbing 
in its influence, is selfishness, usually allied with greed and injustice. 
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It has been well observed by Sir James Macintosh that selfishness is 
a vice utterly at variance with the true happiness of him who har- 
bors it. Thomas Hobbes has gone further, and maintained that it 
is the dominant principle of human nature, hence every one claims 
an equal right to everything regardless of the interests of others, and 
thus the natural state of society becomes one of chronic warfare. 
Let this pass for what it is worth. Certain it is that many of the 
hardships and forms of injustice of which workingmen complain 
fairly enough come from gross selfishness on the part of employers ; 
while, on the other hand, the perfunctory service often rendered by 
laborers and the coercive measures they adopt in relation to their 
superiors must be traced to the same origin. 

Now where do we find the virtue of pure benevolence, consider- 
ation for the interests of others, regard not only to justice but true 
kindness, placed in most direct antithesis to this odious vice of sel- 
fishness? In the mission and teachings of the Son of God. His 
whole career among men was an emphatic rebuke of selfishness. He 
was constantly thinking and acting not for Himself merely, but for 
others. His life, as well as His death, was vicarious, a sacrifice for 
others, for the undeserving—for His avowed enemies. The question 
with Him was not the one so often asked by dispensers of alms in 
our day, Is the recipient worthy? but rather is he worthless, help- 
less, lost—the chief of sinners? Then all the more should he be 
treated with infinite compassion and kindness. Again we say, let 
employers of all grades, from our railway kings and manufacturing 
princes down to the master and mistress of a French flat in New 
York, show this spirit in some good degree, and let it be emphasized 
from the pulpit, and the causes of complaint, which, we grant, are 
frequently exaggerated by laborers, and the pernicious passions which 
rankle in their hearts, will greatly disappear. 

Thus we might pass over the whole field of ethics, showing how 
the vices, secret and open, which prey upon society are antagonized 
and condemned by the life and lessons of Jesus, and the opposite 
virtues made to stand out, under the strongest light, in bold relief. 
We know that to be a distinguished Teacher, in the Socinian sense, 
was not the sole or even chief end of Christ’s mission. He came to 
redeem, to give His life a ransom for many, and He sends His 
spirit into the world to convince of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment, and to give spiritual life to His people. We know, too, 
that nothing short of the whole doctrine of Christ will suffice. The 
Socinian, the Romish, the Ritualistic, the Sacramentarian, the Ra- 
tionalistic or highly Aésthetic version of it, is not ft to master the 
evil we have in hand. All such misrepresentations of the Gospel do 
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not help but hinder the solution of our problem. To restore order 
and establish it on a firm basis what we require is that masters and 
servants should be good men—-men of God—whose hearts and lives 
are ruled by the truth and the Spirit of God ; and there is only one 
way of reaching this end, and that is by redoubling our efforts for 
the moral and spiritual education of the world. Let it be prose- 
cuted with diligence and vigor in all Christian homes. Let our edu- 
cational activity everywhere, from the elementary lessons of the 
primary school to the most profound and erudite investigations of 
university professors, be permeated by the ethical principles of Jesus 
Christ. Let us cast the salt of Divine truth into these fountains, 
and thus cleanse them from the filth of heathenism by which they 
have been so long defiled both in classical and philosophical studies. 
Let the Church bestir herself, and project missions at home and 
abroad on a scale yet scarcely thought of; and let her not fear 
to tell the rich and the lofty, as well as the humble and obscure, that 
the countless millions now spent in strong drink and other-hurtful 
stimulants and narcotics, while a few thousands are given to the 
cause of God, are a standing disgrace to Christianity. Let her cease 
putting on airs and courting the smiles of the worshippers of mam- 
mon, and let her come down to the lapsed masses, and make her 
presence and power felt among them. In one word, let all the re- 


sources and redeemed energies of God’s people and the manifold 
agencies—including the press, pulpit, and platform—at the command 
of Christendom be used a thousandfold more than at present in dis- 
seminating truth ; and let the thinking of our age draw its inspira- 
tion from Him who wields all power in heaven and in earth, and 


we shall thus employ the best possible means to end all forms of 
social discontent. 


D. H. MACVICAR. 
Montreal, 





VI. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH: A REPLY TO DR. CRAVEN. 


a* Overture contemplating an amendment of the Confession of 
Faith is before the Presbyteries for their consideration. It 
concerns the relatively unimportant matter of marriages of affinity ; 
but it necessarily raises the very grave question, How may the Con- 
fession of Faith be amended? There is not a syllable in answer to 
this question in any of the formularies which together make up the 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church. The only provision for an 
amendment of the Constitution is embodied in the following action 
of the Synod of New York and Philadelphia in 1788 : 


‘‘The Synod having fully considered the draught of the Form of Government and 
Discipline, did, on review of the whole, and hereby do ratify and adopt the same as now 
altered and amended, as the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in America, and 
order the same to be considered and strictly observed as the rule of their proceedings 
by all the inferior judicatories belonging to the body. And they order that a correct 
copy be printed, and that the Westminster Confession of Faith, as now altered, be printed 
along with it, as making a part of the Constitution. 

** Resolved, That the true intent and meaning of the above ratification by the Synod 
is, that the Form of Government and Discipline and the Confession of Faith, as now 
ratified, is to continue to be our constitution and the confession of our faith and prac- 
tice unalterable, unless two thirds of the Presbyteries under the care of the Assembly 
shall propose alterations or amendments, and such alterations and amendments shall 
be agreed to and enacted by the General Assembly.”’ 


The meaning of this language is unmistakable. Yet Dr. Craven 
maintains * that the constitutional method of amending the Confes- 
sion of Faith is by an Overture submitted by the General Assem- 
bly to the Presbyteries, and approved by a majority of them. He 
therefore holds that the Adopting Act, with what he calls ‘‘ the sup- 
plementary resolution,’’ quoted above, is not of binding force: his 
reasons being (1) that the Adopting Act is not part of the Constitu- 
tion ; (2) that it is in conflict with the Constitution ; and (3) that 
its authority has not been recognized by the General Assembly. 
These reasons, however, are very inadequate. 


* PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, January, 1887. 
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1. Says Dr. Craven: ‘‘ It seems to be unquestionable, it must be 
acknowledged, that it was the intent of the majority of the Synod 
that framed and adopted ‘ The Constitution’ to establish as the rule 
of its amendment the resolution supplementary to the Adopting Act. 
If such was their intent, however, their mistake was in not making 
it a part of the Constitution itself.’’ There is no good reason for 
making such a distinction between the Adopting Act and ‘‘ the sup- 
plementary resolution’ as would imply that the latter is possessed 
of less authority than the former. If the Synod, in adopting certain 
formularies, as the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, pro- 
ceeded then to say what the intent and meaning of that adoption 
was, the resolution setting forth that intent and meaning must have 
as much authority as the resolution adopting the formularies. 
There is nothing to justify the sharp distinction which Dr. Craven 
makes between the Adopting Act and the supplementary resolution, 
and there is certainly no reason for treating one with greater consid- 
eration than the other. Throughout this article the entire action 
of the Synod quoted above will be spoken of as the Adopting Act. 

It cannot be maintained that the Adopting Act is invalidated be- 
cause it does not happen to be a part of the Constitution. Let it be 
remembered that the word ‘* Constitution,’’ as Dr. Craven is at such 
pains to show, was not employed then with the fixed meaning that 
it has now, and that the members of the Synod of 1788 were not as 
familiar as we have since become with chapters in written instruments 
on the mode of amending the Constitution. Dr. Craven says that “‘the 
records of no deliberative body of acknowledged intellectual power 
can show a similar indeterminateness in the use of an important 
word.’’ It need not surprise us, therefore, that, instead of amend- 
ing the Form of Government by inserting a section providing for a 
mode of changing the Constitution, and then adopting the Form of 
Government thus amended as part of the Constitution, the Synod 
simply tied up the Form of Government, Book of Discipline, and 
Confession of Faith in one bundle, and, as it were, wrote upon the 
cover: Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, unalterable except 
by consent of two-thirds of the Presbyteries and a subsequent vote 
of the General Assembly. It is ‘‘ unquestionable’’ that the Synod 
meant to determine the mode of amending the Constitution. It has 
expressed its intention clearly. It could easily have incorporated 
this in the text of the Form of Government. Had this been done 
Dr. Craven would have recognized the rule as binding until repealed. 
Granting that it were a “‘ mistake’ for the Synod not to embody its 
intention in the Constitution, what is to govern us?—the Synod’s 
‘“ mistake,’’ or the Synod’s intention? It is very clear that Dr, 
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Craven cannot consistently deny the binding force of the Adopting 
Act, for in the first part of his article he is careful to show that the 
Form of Government, Book of Discipline, and Confession of Faith 
are all subject to the same rule regarding constitutional amendments, 
being all alike parts of the Constitution. His only authority for this 
is the Adopting Act of 1788. If, however, the Adopting Act is good 
authority for saying what the Constitution is, it is good authority 
for saying how it ought to be amended. Dr. Craven’s objection 
seems to assume that nothing can be binding upon the Church out- 
side of the written instruments which make up the Constitution. 
But this is a mistake ; for if the action adopting the Constitution be 
not binding, how can the Constitution itself be binding? How in- 
deed does it continue to be the Constitution, except through the 
continued operation of the Act adopting it as such ? 

2. Dr. Craven says that the failure of the Synod of 1788 to put 
into the Constitution the provisions of the Adopting Act regarding 
amendments is more especially a mistake ‘‘ in view of the fact that 
apparently another and an inconsistent rule was set forth in the 
Form of Government, ch. xii. [xi.], § 6.’ Speaking of the Assembly 
of 1799, he says: ‘‘ It is impossible to suppose that the Assembly 
acted in ignorance or oversight of the resolution of 1788. The only 
tenable hypothesis of its course seems to be that its members re- 


garded the two provisions concerning amendments as in conflict, and 
that as the one was in the Constitution itself, it should prevail over 


” 


the other.’’ He repeats the same idea when speaking of the As- 
sembly of 1800, and explains their action by supposing that ‘‘ the 
majority regarded the provisions of the supplementary resolution 
and that of the Form of Government as in conflict, and that as the 
latter was a provision of the Constitution itself, it should prevail.’’ 
How far Dr. Craven holds the view imputed to the two Assemblies 
here referred to does not appear, though from the first of the pas- 
sages just quoted it is fair to suppose that he regards the Form of 
Government and the Adopting Act as presenting conflicting methods 
of amending the Constitution. A very slight consideration will 
show, however, that there is no conflict whatever between the Adopt- 
ing Act and the Form of Government. 

It is fair to suppose that the Synod of 1788 which adopted the 
Constitution would not be likely to pass a resolution conflicting with 
one of the fundamental principles of the Constitution. But it is not 
improbable, on the other hand, that men who were afterward accus- 
tomed to read the Form of Government, and who were not in the 
habit of reading the ecclesiastical records of former years, might 
lose sight of the Adopting Act and interpret chap. xii. [xi.], § 6, of the 
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Form of Government as a provision for effecting constitutional 
amendments. Taking this view of the rule in the, Form of Govern- 
ment just referred to, and not inquiring into the history of it, it 
would be very easy for the men who sat in the Assembly of 1800 to 
suppose, when their attention was turned to the Adopting Act, that 
the two were incompatible. It is certainly far easier, at all events, 
to see how the Assembly of 1800 might erroneously infer that the 
Adopting Act and the Form of Government were incompatible, than 
to imagine that the Synod of 1788 passed a resolution that was ac- 
tually incompatible with the Form of Government which in its 
amended form they had just adopted. Nothing but absolute neces- 
sity should lead us to say, with the Assembly of 1800, that the apes 
of 1788 is chargeable with such a blunder. 

There is, however, no reason whatever for saying this ; for a con- 
sideration of the historical conditions under which the rule referred 
to entered into the Form of Government removesall difficulty. The 
rule is simply the Barrier Act of the Church of Scotland. Upon the 
principle e7us est interpretart cujus est condere, it is fair to assume that 
the true interpretation of chap. xii. [xi.], § 6, of our Form of Govern- 
ment, is to be found in the history of the Scotch Barrier Act. The 
rule, as adopted by the Synod of 1788, read as follows : 


‘* Before any overtures or regulations proposed to the Council [Assembly] to be 
established as standing rules shall be obligatory on the churches, it shall be necessary to 
transmit them to all the Presbyteries, and to receive the returns of at least a majority 
of the Presbyteries in writing, approving of them.”’ 


The Scotch Barrier Act reads thus: 


‘* That before a General Assembly of this Church pass any acts which are to be bind- 
ing rules and constitutions to the churches, the same acts be first proposed as Overtures 
to the Assembly, and being by them passed as such be remitted to the consideration of 
the several Presbyteries of this Church, and their opinion and consent reported by 
their commissioners to the next General Assembly following ; who may then pass the 
same into acts if the more general opinion of the Church thus had agree thereunto.”’ 


The Barrier Act was intended to prevent hasty legislation and the 
usurpation of power on the part of the General Assembly. From 
1560 until after the Revolution (1688), says Principal Hill, the Gen- 
eral Assembly was in the habit of exercising legislative authority, 
but after 1697 this Barrier Act prevented such legislation. The fair 
presumption is that when the framers of our formularies put the 
Scotch Barrier Act into the Form of Government, they put it there 
to serve the purpose which the same act served in Scotland. In 
other words, they meant it to be a check upon the legislative powers 
of the Assembly. This presumption is supported by the fact that the 
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Barrier Act in our Form of Government is part of a chapter that 
defines the powers of the General Assembly. 


“To the General Assembly also belongs the power of deciding in all controversies 
respecting doctrine or discipline ; of reproving, warning, or bearing testimony against 
error in doctrine, or immorality in practice, in any church, presbytery, or synod ; of 
creating new synods when it may be judged necessary ; of superintending the concerns 
of the whole Church ; of corresponding with foreign churches in such terms as may be 
agreed upon by the General Assembly and the corresponding body ; of suppressing 
schismatical contentions and disputations; and, in general, of recommending and 
attempting reformation of manners and the promotion of charity, truth, and holiness 
through all the churches under their care.”’ 

The revision of the standards is not embraced in the powers of the 
General Assembly ; yet it is clear from the position which the Barrier 
Act occupies in the Form of Government, as the section immediately 
following the passage just quoted, that it has reference to the legis- 
lative powers of the Assembly and to nothing else. The view has 
been advanced lately by a prominent writer in our Church that, while 
a revision of the Constitution requires, according to the Adopting 
Act, the approval of two-thirds of the Presbyteries, additions can be 
made to it by a vote of a majority. The provision in chap. xii. [xi.], 
§6, of the Form of Government is thus held to apply to ‘‘ ad- 
ditions’’ but not to ‘‘alterations’’ of the Constitution. But ob- 
viously this view is wrong; for an addition is an alteration, and 
the Adopting Act declares that the Constitution is ‘* unalterable’ 
unless two-thirds of the Presbyteries, etc. And there is no reason 
why the process of addition should be made easier than that of sub- 
traction. The faith of the Church could be quite as much imperilled 
by the one method asthe other. But this view of the meaning of chap. 
xii. [xi.], $6, of the Form of Government is unhistorical, and there- 
fore wrong. ‘The key to the interpretation of this passage is, as has 
been already said, the Barrier Act of the Church of Scotland. Taking 
this view of its meaning, it is easy to show its entire harmony with 
the Adopting Act. It is true that the Adopting Act regards the 
Presbyteries, and that chap. xii. [xi.], §6, of the Form of Government 
(or, in other words, the Barrier Act), regards the Assembly as 
taking the initiative. The Adopting Act requires two-thirds, and 
the Barrier Act only a majority, as the measure of Presbyterial ap- 
proval necessary to legislation ; and these positions are in conflict if 
the two rules refer to the same thing. But they refer to entirely 
different things. The two-thirds rule of the Adopting Act has ex- 
clusive reference to constitutional amendments ; the majority rule in 
the Barrier Act has no reference to constitutional amendments what- 
ever. The Adopting Act provides the mode of amending certain 
formularies which together make up the Constitution ; the Barrier 
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Act is meant to cover matters of legislation outside of the Constitu- 
tion altogether. The supposition that there is any conflict between 
the two is utterly needless. 

3. Dr. Craven says that the Adopting Act .(meaning that part of 
it which he calls the ‘‘ supplementary resolution’’) has not been rec- 
ognized by the General Assembly. ‘‘ So far from acting thereon, 
the united Church from the beginning, even when prominent mem- 
bers of the Synod of 1788 were in her Assemblies, has always acted 
on the rule contained in the Form of Government. ... So far 
from changing (amending) the supplementary resolution of 1788, she 
has unvaryingly treated it as of no authority, and has acted on the 
provision of the Form of Government, chap. xii. [xi.], § 6, as though 
it alone touched the matter of constitutional amendments, and also 
covered the entire field thereof. .Not only has every amendment 
been adopted, but every proposition for amendment (including one 
for the amendment of the Confession) has been made on the basis of 
the provision in the Form of Government.’’ This is by far the most 
important reason assigned by Dr. Craven in support of his conten- 
tion. His plea is plausible, but not invulnerable. The citations from 
Dr. Craven’s article made above raise two questions, one of fact, the 
other of inference from the fact. How far is it true that the As- 
sembly has ignored the Adopting Act ? and how far does the prac- 
tice of the General Assembly settle the question respecting the 
binding force of the Adopting Act of 1788? 

Let it be observed, then, in answer to the first question, that it is 
only in a very qualified way that it can be justly said that the Assem- 
bly has treated the Adopting Act as of no authority. For, in the 
first place, no amendment of the Confession of Faith has been made 
since 1788. There is no precedent, therefore, in support of Dr. 
Craven’s position, so faras the Confession is concerned. Dr. Craven, 
of course, may say that since the Form of Government and the Con- 
fession are both parts of the Constitution, the rule for amending the 
two is the same. But the question now under discussion is not how 
the Assembly ought to act, but how it has acted ; and it must not 
be forgotten that Dr. Craven cannot say that the Assembly ought to 
act regarding the Confession of Faith as it has acted regarding the 
Form of Government without falling back upon the very Adopting 
Act whose binding force he is seeking to invalidate through the help 
of the Assembly’s precedents. But, in the second’ place, there is 
good reason to believe that the General Assembly did not intend to 
include the Confession of Faith in what it called the Constitution. 
The Assembly of 1799, in reply to a memorial from the Presbytery 
of New York, interpreted the expression ‘‘ standing rules’’ in Form 
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of Government, chap. xii. [xi.], §6, to mean “‘ articles of the constitu- 
tion.”’ Dr. Craven assumes that they used the word “‘ constitution”’ 
with the same breadth of meaning as that given it in the Adopting 
Act, and that therefore by the interpretation of this Assembly of 
‘standing rules,’’ and by the subsequent change of ‘‘standing 
rules’’ into ‘‘ constitutional rules,’’ warrant is given for amending 
the Confession of Faith according to the provision of Form of 
Government, chap. xii. [xi.], § 6. But if we read the action of the 
Assembly of 1799, and particularly that portion of it that Dr. 
Craven prints in italics, it will appear that the Assembly was not 
using the word ‘‘constitution’’ with as much amplitude as Dr. 
Craven supposes. “ The minute of the Overture is as follows (¢¢alics 
mine)’ * 

‘* The respective Presbyteries were and they hereby are required to send up to the next 
Assembly their opinion on the section of the Constitution referred to, and if they think 
proper to advise and empower said Assembly to make the alteration therein proposed 


in the phraseology of this section, according to the mode pointed out in the Constitution 
for effecting any alteration in that instrument.”’ 


‘* That instrument’? (italics mine). What instrument? The Con- 
stitution is here identified with ‘‘ that instrument ’’ which contained 
the section that the Assembly was proposing to amend; that is to 
say, the Form of Government and Disciplinet The Confession of 
Faith formed no part of “‘ that instrument.’’ Dr. Craven seems to 


assume that when the Assembly of 1799 speaks of the Constitution 
it had the Adopting Act in mind, and intended to include the Con- 
fession of Faith, whereas it is almost certain that it had in view only 
those formularies that refer to the administration of government. 
There is no evidence that the Assemblies of 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 
and 1803 had any intention of including the doctrinal standards in 
what they called ‘‘ constitutional rules.’’ It is true that the As- 
sembly of 1804 said that ‘‘no amendments can be made in our 
Standards till a majority of the Presbyteries shall have expressed 
their approbation thereof in writing ;’’ but this is the only instance 
in which a General Assembly can be said to have explicitly sanc- 
tioned the idea that the Confession of Faith may be amended by 
vote of a majority of the Presbyteries. The action of the Assemblies 
of 1826 and 1827, so faras it has any weight, favors Dr. Craven’s view. 
But that of 1826 has as little weight as the action of the Assembly of 
1886, in the case of the overture now pending. The probability is 
that it was sent down to the Presbyteries as the present overture 
was sent down, without any consideration of the question how the 
Confession may be amended, and being a case of coram non judice, 
does not deserve much consideration. The testimony of the Assem- 
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bly of 1827 is even of still less importance, for it is simply the tacit 
acceptance of a Report to the effect that the consent of forty-five 
Presbyteries is necessary ‘‘ to make any alteration in the Constitution 
of the Church ;’’ “that /i/ty of them had voted against the erasure, 
and eighteen in favor of it,’’ and that ‘‘ the section, therefore, is not 
to be erased.’’ It is possible that if the overture had received the 
approval of forty-five Presbyteries, the Assembly of 1827 would have 
ordered the section referred to to be erased ; but it is more than proba- 
ble that the attention of the Assembly would have been called to the 
provisions of the Adopting Act by some one opposed to the amend- 
ment, and it is not unlikely that the defenders of the Adopting Act 
would have come out of the debate with flying colors. As the Over- 
ture was overwhelmingly defeated, however, no one took the 
trouble to raise the abstract question as to the mode of making con- 
stitutional amendments ; and the result is that the unchallenged 
Report of a Committee that was never formally adopted comes now 
to be cited as a precedent in support of Dr. Craven’s position. But 
Dr. Craven would probably admit that the precedents of 1826 and 
1827 are very greatly diminished in value by the considerations just 
named. It is plain, in fact, that while Dr. Craven cites the prece- 
dents of 1826 and 1827 in behalf of his contention, they do not 
constitute his main support. The strength of his case is not what 
the Assembly has done, but what in his judgment it might, could, 
would, and should do. It is only in the very partial and relatively 
unimportant way implied in the action of the Assembly in 1826, 
1827 and 1886 that he can show that the Adopting Act has been 
ignored by the Assembly so far as it applies to the Confession of 
Faith. But the revision of the Form of Government having been 
effected by the provisions of the Barrier Act, it may be said that there 
is no reason why the revision of the Confession may not be effected in 
the same way. ‘‘ It is vain to object,’’ says Dr. Craven, ‘* that all the 
proposed amendments, save one in 1826, respected books other than 
the Confession. This, indeed, is true ; but the object of amendment 
mentioned in the deliverances of the Assemblies is the CONSTITUTION, 
and of this the Confession forms a part.’’ Herein, however, Dr. 
Craven reveals his fallacy. He does not follow the Assembly in dis- 
tinguishing, asthe Assembly of 1799 evidently did, between the Con- 
fession of Faith and ‘“‘ articles of the constitution ;’’ nor does he fol- 
low the Adopting Act in maintaining the necessity of a two-thirds 
vote as the condition of constitutional amendment. His position is a 
singular one,—being in fact based in part upon the action of Assemblies 
whose decisions he does not accept, and in part on provisions of the 
Adopting Act whose binding force he is so anxious to set aside. 
19 
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He takes the Adopting Act as his authority for what makes the 
Constitution, and so contradicts the Assembly of 1799 ; and he takes 
the Assembly as his authority for amending the Constitution by a 
majority vote, and so contradicts the Adopting Act of 1788. This, 
however, by the way. It is more important to remember just now 
that the Adopting Act has never been set aside by any Assembly 
before whom the subject of constitutional amendments was discussed, 
to any extent beyond the application of the rule of the Adopting 
Act to the Form of Government and Discipline ; and that while it 
is true that the Assemblies of 1799 and 1803 supposed that the pro- 
visions of chap. xii. [xi.], §6, of the Form of Government, were appli- 
cable to the formularies just mentioned, there is no evidence that they 
regarded them as applicable to the Confession of Faith; but, on the 
contrary, strong reasons for supposing that they did not. 

But though it were possible to show that the General Assembly 
has invariably used the word ‘‘Constitution’’ in the sense defined 
by the Adopting Act, and though it were proper to argue, as Dr. 
Craven does, that the General Assembly’s precedents for amending 
the Form of Government may be fairly regarded as expressing the 
view of the General Assembly respecting amendments of the Confes- 
sion, it would by no means follow that Dr. Craven’s conclusion is cor- 
rect. His position is that since the Form of Government, being part of 
the Constitution, is amended by a majority vote of the Presbyteries, 
therefore the Confession, being also part of the Constitution, may be 
amended in the same way. It does not occur to Dr. Craven appar- 
ently that one may also argue that since the Confession of Faith, 
being part of the Constitution, can be amended only by a two-thirds 
vote of the Presbyteries, therefore the Form of Government and 
Book of Discipline, being also parts of the Constitution, must be 
amended in the same way. To reason in that way would, of course, 
call in question the legality of many changes that have been made 
in the Form of Government and Book of Discipline ; and it would 
raise the inquiry how far the practice of the Assembly is conclusive 
in respect to what is the law of the Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Craven closes his article with a sentence which does not indeed 
avow any dogmatic conviction on the part of the author regarding 
the latter point, though it clearly implies that Dr. Craven is of the 
opinion that it would be a bold thing for any one to call in question 
the ‘‘ unvarying judgment’’ of the General Assembly on a point of 
ecclesiastical law. ‘‘If there be any force,’’ he says, ‘‘ in the un- 
varying judgment of the Supreme Court of the united Church as to 
the interpretation of its Constitution, then it is manifest that the 
rule for the amendment of all portions of the Constitution is the one 
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contained in chap. xii. [xi.], art. 6, of the Form of Government.”’ 
The mention of the ‘‘ Supreme Court of the united Church,’’ very 
naturally suggests the analogy of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But it must be remembered that the General 
Assembly is a legislative as well as a judicial body, and that 
the question here under discussion has never in a single instance 
been presented to the General Assembly when sitting in a judicial 
capacity, and under the formalities and restrictions of judicial action. 
The General Assembly has dealt with the question only as a legisla- 
tive body, and then in serious consideration of its merits only in a 
very few instances. The analogy just referred to is therefore seri- 
ously disabled by this consideration ; and the force of Dr. Craven’s 
argument is still further diminished when, as has been shown, it is 
impossible, even on the legislative side of Assembly action, to appeal 
to an ‘‘unvarying judgment’’ in support of the position for which 


Dr. Craven contends. 

If, however, it were true that the General Assembly had by “* un- 
varying judgment ”’ interpreted the Constitution in accordance with 
Dr. Craven’s views, it would not follow that either Dr. Craven or 
the Assembly would be right; for no one would deny that the 
General Assembly might err, and that successive Assemblies might 


fall into the same mistake. So that, though it were shown that a 
certain position represented the unvarying judgment of the As- 
sembly, it would not necessarily follow that the position is right. It 
is safe to say, then, that Dr. Craven’s third reason for denying the 
binding force of the Adopting Act is inadequate. And here this 
discussion might properly end ; for the language of the Adopting 
Act is so plain and its place in Presbyterian history so fundamental 
that it may be fairly regarded as binding until the opposite is proven. 
This much, however, may be conceded to Dr. Craven,—that since 
the Assembly has ignored the Adopting Act so far as the Form of 
Government is concerned, and since there is a presumption always in 
favor of the Assembly’s wisdom, it is but fair that, having shown the 
inadequacy of Dr. Craven’s reasons for denying the binding force of 
the Adopting Act, something further should be said in support of 
the position advocated in this article. 


The Adopting Act may be called the condition precedent of the 
organization of the Presbyterian Church, and on that account occu- 
pies a position of peculiar importance. To make the matter clearer, 
let the principle involved here be considered from a point of view 
nearer the present time. The Reunion of the Old and New School 
branches of the Presbyterian Church was effected in 1369 in accord- 
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ance with a certain Basis of Union. Will any one deny that that 
Basis of Union is still binding? Suppose that, contrary to the terms 
of that Basis, the precedents of either branch during the period of 
separation were made the basis of ecclesiastical decisions; or that 
the General Assembly were to decide that the Confession of Faith is 
no longer a’symbol of the Church’s Faith, contrary to the stipulation 
that it ‘‘shall continue to be sincerely received and adopted’’— 
would not such action be wrong, and unconstitutional? Yet the 
Basis of Union is not a part of the Constitution ; and it seems, 
therefore, that the violation of an extra-constitutional rule may be 
an unconstitutional act. Suppose now that successive Assemblies 
should continue, without protest from any quarter, to violate the 
Basis of Union. Would not these acts still be unconstitutional ? 
Would wrong ever become right by repetition? Would the “ un- 
varying judgment ’’ of a hundred Assemblies legalize an inherently 
unconstitutional procedure? Clearly the united Church owes its 
existence to this Basis of Union, and a violation of this Basis is a 
violation of contract. Let us go back, then, to the period prior to 
1837, remembering that the present united Church is the legal suc- 
cessor of the respective Old and New School Presbyterian Churches, 
and so of the undivided Church prior to 1837. TheChurch prior to 1837 
sustained a relation to the Adopting Act somewhat analogous to that 
which the Church to-day sustains to the Basis of Union. The Synod 
of New York and Philadelphia was the Presbyterian Church, and had 
full power to make and adopt rules for its own government. That 
Synod decided that the time had come to complete the organization 
of the Presbyterian Church by constituting a General Assembly. 
Preparatory to this step it adopted the formularies known as the 
Constitution, and having adopted them in 1788, it organized four 
Synods and arranged for the meeting of the General Assembly. 
The adoption of the Constitution and the organization of the Gen- 
eral Assembly were the result of the action of the Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia in 1788. The Assembly being created by the 
act of the Synod, it must be bound by it. By that act the Synod 
adopted a Constitution and provided the terms according to which it 
may be amended. Will any one deny that if the Assembly of 1789 
or 1790 had repudiated the Confession of Faith, and had adopted the 
Racovian catechism instead, it would have acted unconstitutionally ; 
and that the party remaining faithful to the Adopting Act, however 
small it might have been, would have been the true successor, in 
equity at least, of the Synod that constituted the Assembly? At 
what period, then, in the history of the succeeding Assemblies did the 
Adopting Act cease to be binding, if, indeed, it be not binding ? 
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The Adopting Act provides that the Constitution may be amended 
by vote of two-thirds of the Presbyteries. Suppose that this pro- 
vision had been placed in the Constitution. Then two-thirds of the 
Presbyteries might have overtured the Assembly to change the 
provision requiring two-thirds by substituting a smaller fraction 
Dr. Craven thinks that if the Synod meant to require a two-thirds 
vote as the condition of constitutional amendment, they ought to 
have put this provision in the Constitution. But the Synod’s plan 
gives greater security against change. For if the mode of amend- 
ing the Constitution be part of the Constitution, it is conceiv- 
able that two-thirds of the Presbyteries might recommend the 
Assembly to change the Constitution by substituting the word 
““majority’’ for ‘‘ two-thirds.’’ But suppose that it is thought de- 
sirable to change the Adopting Act, how is it to be done? Can the 
General Assembly, by a vote of a majority, set it aside? They have 
no such authority. Can the Presbyteries, by a two-thirds vote, over- 
ture the Assembly, and in this way legalize the repeal? That isa 
provision, however, that is found only in the Adopting Act itself, 
and has application only to the Constitution. |The attempt to re- 
peal it by means of its own provisions would be an admission that it 
is still binding ; and the application to it of provisions which it 
makes with exclusive reference to other formulas would be without 
warrant. So far, then, from wishing that the mode of amending the 
Constitution had been made a part of the Constitution, or believ- 
ing that its binding force is lessened through lack of this, it is safe to 
say that it is better where it is; and that, standing where it does, 
it must always be the rule whereby constitutional amendments are 
to be effected. 

It may be said, however, that since the General Assembly is the 
highest judicatory in the Church, there is no appeal from its decisions, 
even though they may be wrong. This is only saying that there is 
no remedy for the wrong that would be done if the highest judicatory 
of the Church should persistently override its written law. This, 
however, introduces a more serious phase of the question. The 
Presbyterian Church sustains fiduciary relations to large property 
interests which have been acquired under a Constitution that con- 
templates the conservation and perpetuation of a definite system of 
doctrine and ecclesiastical polity, and that can be legally changed 
only under the operation of a very definite rule. This rule pro- 
tects the rights of every minority exceeding one-third of the Presby- 
teries. If now the rights of this minority were to be disregarded, 
and the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church radically changed 
by a vote of a bare majority of the Presbyteries, it is not difficult to 
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conceive that schism might occur, and a suit be instituted to secure 
these property rights and determine the question of legal succession 
between rival Assemblies. It would be alleged, on the authority of 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the case of the 
Walnut Street Church in Louisville,* perhaps, that the civil courts 
could not go behind the decisions of the highest courts of the Church 
ingthe interpretation of the Constitution of the Church. But it is 
difficult to believe that this position would be maintained : for while it 
is true that the decisions of ecclesiastical courts must be conclusive 
in certain matters of ecclesiastical discipline, even though they in- 
volve questions concerning the rights of property, provided that 
these decisions are made in a constitutional way,—it does not follow 
that the civil court can decline the burden of determining whether 
the decision has been made in a constitutional way.¢ If a bequest or 
devise in trust were given toa Theological Seminary, or to any of the 
Boards or other institutions of the Church, upon condition that, should 
the General Assembly ever amend the Confession of Faith in an un- 
constitutional manner, the property should revert to the testator’s 
heirs, and the heirs should bring suit for its recovery on the ground 
just referred to, it seems reasonable to suppose that the courts 
would be compelled to inquire into the constitutionality of the As- 
sembly’s proceedings. If now the General Assembly were called 
upon to defend an action involving the unconstitutionality of its 
proceedings, it would hardly do to say that the Assembly’s action 
is sufficient evidence of constitutionality ; for that would be equiv- 
alent to saying that the Assembly is not bound by the provisions 
of its own Constitution. Nor would it do to say that an act that 
was unconstitutional at first became constitutional by repetition ; 
for usage has not yet become a good plea for breach of faith. In 
the event of a suit of the kind imagined, there can hardly be a 
doubt that the courts would hold that the Adopting Act of 1788 
is the rule according to which all amendments of the Constitution 
are to be effected. 

The Adopting Act and the Barrier Act are the two fundamental 
principles controlling the legislation of the Presbyterian Church. 
The first has reference to the mode of amending the Constitution. 


* Watson v. Jones, 13 Wallace, 679. See also Presbyterian Digest, 1886, p. 251. 

+ The case of Waison v. Jones does not precisely correspond to the one supposed 
here ; but it seems not to have governed the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in the 
case of the Second Reformed Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia; for Mr. Justice 
Gordon, in delivering the opinion in that case, said : ‘‘ We confine ourselves to the single 
question of the regularity of the Synodical decree dissolving the Second Congregation,”’ 
etc. Kerr's Appeal, 89 Pa. St. Rep. 97. 
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Dr. Craven is quite correct in saying that there is only one rule for 
amending the Constitution, and that it is applicable alike to the Con- 
fession of Faith, the Form of Government, and Book of Disci- 
pline. He is wrong, however, in supposing that that rule is found 
in the Form of Government, chap. xii. [xi.], § 6. That rule is given 
in the Adopting Act. It follows, therefore, that all changes 
that have been made in the Form of Government and Book of 
Discipline without the consent of two-thirds of the Presbyteries and 
a subsequent enactment of the Assembly have been unconstitutional. 

The Barrier Act, however, is intended to serve a different purpose. 
The Presbyteries of New York were right when they said to the 
General Assembly of 1799 that the rule enacted by a previous 
Assembly ‘‘ for the government of Presbyteries in the reception of 
foreign ministers’’ was unconstitutional, because it had not been 
submitted to the Presbyteries as required in Form of Government, 
chap. xii. [xi.], §6 ; and the General Assembly of 1799 were wrong when 
they interpreted ‘‘ standing rules’’ in the article just referred to as 
applying to ‘‘ articles of the constitution,’’ and as intended to pro- 
vide a mode of amending the Form of Government. The error re- 
specting the import of the Barrier Act crept into the Church in 
1799, and has kept its place there ever since. More than once since 
then the General Assembly has adopted rules and made them ob- 
ligatory upon the churches without first submitting them to the 
Presbyteries; but in doing this the Assembly has acted ultra 
vires and in violation of a specific provision of the Form of Govern- 
ment. Through a misinterpretation of chap. xii. [xi.], §6, of the Form 
of Government, the Church has been led into errors of two descrip- 
tions. In applying it unwarrantably to changes in the Constitution, 
it has failed to apply it to legislation outside of the Constitution. 
Many of the difficulties which now beset the Church, some hasty and 
ill-advised legislation, and much of the existing difference of opinion 
respecting the legislative powers of the Assembly, would have been 
avoided if the Assembly had paid strict regard to the difference be- 
tween the Adopting Act and the Barrier Act, refusing to amend 
the Constitution without the approval of two-thirds of the Presby- 
teries, and refusing also to make any rules intended to bind the 
churches until the approval of a majority of the Presbyteries had 
been secured. 

There is no reason, however, for the continued repetition of these 
mistakes, but very strong reasons for avoiding them. There is 
needed : 


1. A return to the Adopting Act as the law governing all changes 
in the Constitution. 
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2. A more formal recognition of the legislative powers of the As- 
sembly, qualified as to matters intended to be obligatory upon the 
churches, by the provisions of the Barrier Act. 

The advantage of this is obvious. There is a fixed and a variable 
element in the Church’s life. This fixed element is represented in 
the Constitution, changes in which should be few and made with 
great deliberation. There is very properly great sensitiveness 
throughout the Church respecting frequent propositions to change 
the Constitution. On the other hand there is a variable element ; 
new exigencies demand new legislation, which should be provided 
for by enactments of the Assembly. If legislation did not mean, 
as under existing practice it so commonly does, a change in the 
Form of Government—the addition of a chapter or the erasure of a 
section—there would be no reason why Presbyteries should be in- 
hospitable to overtures submitted to them by the Assembly. It 
would be flexible, and a law could be amended or repealed as cir- 
cumstances might suggest. The Acts of the Assembly, like those of 
any other legislative body, should be drawn carefully, discussed de- 
liberately, and recorded according to a system that would make 
reference to them easy. Those intended to be obligatory on the 
churches should be sent down to the Presbyteries, as required in 
Form of Government, chap. xii. [xi.], § 6, and should become law 
only when approved by a majority of them, and enacted by a subse- 
quent Assembly. 

The present method of the Assembly is open to serious criticism. 
Legislative enactments without approval of Presbyteries ; 2” thesz de- 
liverances which, however valuable, are not obligatory; and judgments 
in appellate cases, which alone are authoritative as precedents to the 
inferior judicatories, are very apt to be quoted without much discrim- 
ination,—the result being, that while some are willing to treat every 
decision of the Assembly that they may find in the ‘* Minutes”’ as 
law, others are beginning to treat all the decisions of the Assembly 
as having little or no binding force. This state of things must con- 
tinue until it is made clear that there is a great distinction to be 
observed between the opinions of the Assembly sometimes called 
‘* deliverances,’’ which have only moral weight, but are not laws ; 
its judgments rendered in appellate cases, which alone should be cited 
as decisions of the Supreme Court of the Church ; and its legislative 
enactments, which, if intended to be obligatory upon the churches, 
must be made in accordance with the provisions of the Barrier Act. 

FRANCIS L. PATTON. 





VII. 
HISTORICAL NOTE. 


THE WORK OF JOHN DURIE IN BEHALF OF CHRISTIAN 
UNION IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Joun Durie was the great peacemaker of the seventeenth century. He did 
a noble work in behalf of Christian union during the evil times of the thirty 
years’ war on the Continent of Europe, and the great civil wars of Great 
Britain. He persevered in his peacemaking notwithstanding every obstacle for 
half a century. He first appears as a peacemaker in 1628 at Elbing, a city of 
Prussia, where he was ministering to a congregation of British merchants resid- 
ing there. Dr. Godeman, a civil judge and privy counsellor of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the great King of Sweden, invited him to co-operate in an effort for 
ecclesiastical peace among Protestants. The King of Sweden gave his sanction 
to the enterprise. Soon afterward Sir Thomas Roe came into those parts as 
an ambassador of the King of England to seek a reconciliation between the 
Swedes and the Poles, which was happily accomplished. He also entered 
heartily into the scheme and gained the Lord Chancellor Oxenstiern of Sweden 
to lend his assistance and use his great influence with the Lutheran clergy. 
The pastors of the neighboring city of Danzig gave in their adhesion to the 
plan. It was deemed best that Durie should go to England and secure the aid 
of the English prelates. * Accordingly he went to England in 1630 with letters 
from the divines of Prussia and was recommended to King Charles IL. by Sir 
Thomas Roe, who also influenced Archbishop Abbot and Bishop Laud to give 
him a favorable reception. These prelates authorized him to write to the 
divines of Prussia and to the Lord Chancellor Oxenstiern of Sweden, and testify 
to the readiness of the English clergy to co-operate in so good a work. They 
recommended that all parties should abstain from disputes in the pulpit, from 
calling of hard names, and from disturbing the legal ceremonies of worship. 
In the mean while the Protestant divines of the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Confessions had held a friendly conference at Leipzig, and it was thought best 
that Durie should visit the German divines and present to them the advice of the 
English prelates with regard to Peace and Unity. 

We publish for the first time a narrative of this visit of Durie to the conti- 
nent during 1631-33 from a manuscript of Durie himself, which it was my 
good fortune to discover in London in December last. 

This narrative gives us a vivid picture of the disorders of the Thirty Years’ 
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War. We see Gustavus Adolphus as the great patron of this movement for 
peace among Protestants, if not its real initiator. It was a sad blow to Prot- 
estantism when he was slain on the battle-field of Liitzen. No one was so 
well fitted to combine the forces of Protestantism as the heroic Swede. We see 
that there was a general disposition to aid Durie in his efforts for the union of 
Protestants, but the peacemakers did not seem to see clearly the way in which 
it could be brought about. There was a great deal of correspondence and 
conference, but very little practical result. It is interesting to observe William 
Laud, then Bishop of London, afterward Archbishop of Canterbury, uniting 
with the Puritan Archbishop, George Abbot, in the promotion of this great 
cause. Doubtless this great man had at heart the reunion of Christendom, 
and probably he thought his way the true path toward its accomplishment. 
He encouraged the schemes of Durie, however impracticable he may have 
deemed them. He was looking toward the reunion of Christendom, which was 
a much grander scheme than Durie had in mind. 

Durie on his return to England made this report and presented the letters 
from the churches and divines of the Protestant churches of the continent to 
Archbishop Laud, who had taken the place of the Puritan Archbishop Abbot but 
a few weeks before his arrival. He did not find the same sympathy with the 
Presbyterian churches of the continent in Archbishop Laud that he had found 
in Archbishop Abbot. It was made evident to him that he must accept epis- 
copal ordination if he was to carry on his work of pacification as a representa- 
tive of the English Church. Accordingly he was ordained February 24th, 1634, 
in the cathedral of Exeter by Bishop Hall, ‘‘ with the imposition of hands of 
several other presbyters together with himself.’’ He did not renounce his pre- 
vious ordination, but he seems to have had some scruples about it on account 
of some irregularities in connection with it, And then he viewed his reordina- 
tion as giving him an office in the Church of England, holding very much the 
views of his friend Richard Baxter on this subject. The work that he had 
done on the continent attracted the attention of many English divines. Bishops 
Davenant, Morton, and Hall gave him a statement of their views as to Christian 
Union which were published in 1634. The statement of Bishop Davenant was 
enlarged in 1641 and published under the title ‘‘ An Exhortation to Brotherly 
Communion Betwixt the Protestant Churches.’’ This is one of the most valu- 
able contributions to Christian Union ever published. It contains the follow- 
ing noble sentence : 

‘* True and genuine charity is no less necessary to salvation for all churches 
and members of Christian churches than the true and entire profession of 
sound and saving faith.’’ 

Among the letters that Durie brought with him from the continent was a 
letter dated Hanau, February 24th, 1633, signed by a considerable number 
of German divines, requesting the English divines to prepare a body of Practical 
Divinity. This they thought would be more profitable and have a better ten- 
dency to Christian unity than the scholastic and controversial divinity that pre- 
vailed on the continent. They recognized that ‘‘in the churches of Great 
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Britain the doctrine of Practical Divinity, by the publique writings of many 
godly, wise ministers of your churches, is brought to a great perfection, and 
that it is excellently fitted for the use of the common people, but yet is kept 
up as a hidden treasure from the eyes of the forreine nations, within the bounds 
of your own language alone.”’ 

The London ministers William Gouge, George Walker, Adoniram Byfield, 
Sidrach Simpson, Obadiah Sedgwick, and others wrote to Archbishop Ussher 
requesting him to undertake such a work. The archbishop tells us: ‘‘ 1 was 
very glad of the motion, and laid it very seriously to heart, and conferred with 
some of my brethren about it that we might bring the work to some perfec- 
tion.’’ It was prevented by the outbreak of the civil wars. The Puritan 
divines John White of Dorchester, Richard Sibbes, and John Cotton also gave 
Durie encouragement in his work. 

Accordingly he made a second journey in the interest of Protestant union in 
1634, armed with letters from the British prelates and other divines. He 
visited the ministers of Hamburg, and then went with the English ambassador 
to the meeting of the Protestant States at Frankfort. These, September 14th, 
1634, passed an act in his favor: ‘* They did judge his work most laudable, 
most acceptable to God, and most necessary and useful to the Church.’’ He 
returned to England for further instructions, and then undertook a third journey 
in 1635, and prosecuted it until 1640, visiting Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and the cities of North Germany. He found much to encourage him in all 
these places. But he also met with considerable secret opposition, and after a 
while not a little open resistance. He did not find it practicable to press mat- 
ters to an issue. In 1639 he visited Helmstaidt, where he found a kindred 
spirit in George Calixtus, who, by order of his prince, undertook the work of 
peace among the Lutheran churches. 

In 1640 he returned to England and found the nation in confusion and 
everything most unfavorable to his work. Nevertheless he presented a petition 
to the House of Commons, urging ‘‘ that the blessed and long-sort-for union 
of Protestant churches might be recommended unto the publick prayers of the 
church,’’ and ‘‘ that his majesty with your honours advice and counsell might be 
moved to call a general Synod of Protestants in due time for the better settling 
of weighty matters in the church which now trouble not only the conscience of 
most men, but disturb the tranquility of publick states, and divide the churches 
one from another, to the great hindrance of Christianity and the dishonour of 
Religion.’’ He also sent a memorial concerning ‘‘ Peace Ecclesiastical to the 
King of England and the pastors and elders of the Kirk of Scotland meeting at 
St. Andrews. ’’ 

Finding it impossible to do anything in these times of confusion, he ac- 
cepted a call to be chaplain to the English Princess at the Hague. 

He remained in Holland until 1645, when he returned to England to become 
a member of the Westminster Assembly, and took part in the composition of 
the Westminster symbols. Here he continued his efforts for Christian Union, 
uniting with Richard Baxter and other kindred spirits in earnest efforts to 
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combine moderate men of all parties in doing good and in removing dif- 
ferences. 

He was charged by that bitter partisan, William Prynne, with being ‘* The 
time-serving Proteus and ambidexter divine ;’’ but he defended himself as 
‘** The unchanged, constant, and single-hearted peacemaker.’’ He said: ‘‘ 1 
have ever endeavoured and professed myself to be ex/ra paries ; and accordingly 
have maintained the practice of rules and principles which I made usefull alike 
towards all, to serve all in the best things according to emergencies.’’ 

His leading principles were such as these : 

‘**(1) A full body of practical divinity, which, instead of the ordinary 
philosophical jangling school divinity, might be proposed to all those that seeke 
the truth, which is after godlinesse. 

** (2) To abolish the names of parties, as presbyterial, prelatical, congre- 
gational, etc., and to be called Reformed Christians of England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, etc. 

** (3) To discountenance controversial writing by private persons. 

** (4) It is the mind of Christ that his servants in all matters merely circum- 
stantiall by him not determined, should be left free to follow their own light, as 
it may be offered, or arise unto them, from the general rules of edification and 
not constrained by an implicit faith to follow the dictates of other men.”’ 

He undertook a fourth journey in the interests of Protestant union in 
1654-57, working chiefly among the Reformed in Switzerland, Germany, and 
Holland. He took with him a letter from Oliver Cromwell and resolutions of 
endorsement from the heads of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the Congregational and Presbyterian ministers of London. This journey was 
encouraging, but whatever fruit there may have been was nipped in the bud by 
the death of Cromwell in 1658. 

At the Restoration, Durie endeavored to reorganize his work, and appealed 
to Charles II. and the Lord Chancellor Hyde for encouragement. But he 
had been too closely connected with Cromwell to be forgiven. He retired 
to the continent and took up his abode in Hesse-Cassel, where he carried on 
his peacemaking under the protection of the Princess Hedwig Sophie until his 
death in 1680. 

John Durie died without seeing the fruit of his lifelong labors, but he did 
not live and work in vain. Like Richard Baxter, James Ussher, and John 
Davenant, he was a prophet of a better age of the world. He was sowing the 
seed and preparing the germs of Christidn toleration, liberty, and union that 
have unfolded in later times and are still unfolding with rich blessings for our 
time and richer promises for the future. 

These are the men of the seventeenth century who have the most to say to 
the men of the nineteenth century who are preparing to enter the twentieth 
century. The disunion of Protestantism has continued long enough. It is 
high time that we should set our faces toward a realization of that ideal of 
Christian Union for which these heroes of the seventeenth century labored so 
faithfully and so well. C, A. Brices. 
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A Summarie Relation of that which Fohn Durie hath Prosecuted in the Worke of 
Ecclesiasticall Pacificacon in Germanie since ye Latter End of Fulie 1631 tll 26 
September 1633. 


In the yeare 1631 after I had obtained permission from my Lords grace of Canter- 
burie who then was, and hime also that nowe is, who was then Bishopp of London 
to goe over into Germanie to trie by way of private negotiation howe farre in the worke 
of Ecclesiasticalle Pacification matters might be ripened and broughte aboute to a set- 
tled correspondencie and consultation in that matter betwixt the churches: and hav- 
inge to that affect gotten leave to take from certaine divines in England whome I should 
thinke good to make choice of a testimonie subscribed by their hands to witnesse for 
them in private that they desired not onely for their owne parte to further so good and 
holie a purpose ; but also entreated others to joyne with them in it, I went from 
hence aboute the latter end of Julie with a letter of Recommendations from Sir Thomas 
Roe unto the Lord Chaunceller Oxenstiern who a yeare before had undertaken and 
promised both to Sir Thomas Roe and to myself to further and promote with all his 
might so pious and godlie a worke. Being paste Holland, Hamburg, and Lubeck to 
goe towards Stetin in Pomeraina where I hoped to find the Ld Chaunceller Oxenstiern 
or his majestie of Sweden at Werben not farre from thence, but was disappoynted and 
found neyther the one nor other, for the King was gone from thence towards Saxonie 
and the Lord Chaunceller was not yet come out of Prussia towards Stettin, and was daylie 
expected ; therefore I staid for his arriuall from the first to the 14 day of September, 
but heareinge then that his cominge was uncertayne, and knowinge that my Lord Spense 
was with the King, and had given him Information of myne Intentions, which his 
majestie testified to like very well; I resolued to followe the Kinge, and tooke the first 
opportunity of some souldiers thene goinge that way to whome I was recommended by 
a Coroneil a countreyman of myne. With much difficultie and toyle wee came to 
Wittenberg in Saxonie, but the Kinge had fought the battaile at Leipsick, and was gone 
towards Erford therefore I made haste to followe him with ye firste companie that went 
but before I could overtake him hee was come to Wirtzberg and had taken the Castle 
thereof by assault. There I was admitted to him aboute the latter end of October, and 
presentinge my letter I told him from whom it was and to what purpose it was written, 
he asked mee if I was hee of whome my Lord Spense had told him of and when hee 
understood that I was the man hee sayde hee would be glad to heare the state of the 
busines which I did prosecute. Two dayes after hee gave mee audience, and hauinge 
understood and approoved both the scope (which was to seeke concord by way of 
familiar correspondency and deliberacon without all disputaton of poynts controverted) 
and the meanes (which were private and publicke exhortations to prepare and dispose 
the mynds nowe somewhat alienated obligatorie promises of mutuall undertakinge the 
worke to bind the consciences ;: aimable treaties and deliberacons to seeke and finde 
out the best meanes: and forraine intercessions and mediations to take up and con- 
clude the buisines, whereof alreadie a foundation was laid at Leipsicke in a conference 
holden ye same yeare in March betwixt the Lutheran and reformed divines.) had prom- 
ised to give mee Promotoriall letters to further this end and meanes towards all the 
Evangelicall States and princes of the Empire to testifie unto them his earnest desire 
to set forward so good a purpose and to entreate them to set aworke their ablest 
Divines to joyne with mee in it. These letters I did not crave then because I was not 
yet readie to make use of them, it beeing then towards winter a tyme unseasonable to 
trauaile in, and I haveing resolved first to visite the cheife ,Diuines of the reformed 
Churches to knowe their resolution before I would undergoe the worke in a way ofa 
publicke recommendacon. So I staied with my Cozen Coronell Ramsey at wirtzberge 
and whiles the Kinge remained there I conuersed with his two chaplains Dr. Fabritius 
and Mr. Jno Matbey whome I founde ready to second all my desires, and willinge to 
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take paines to dispose the rest of their brethren to peaceable assertions: They went 
with the King from thence, but I followed not till the middle of Januarie A. 1632 
neyther did I stirre from thence all that while but once onely, I went to Nurnberg to 
meet with the exiled preachers of the upper Palatinate to haue conference with them 
aboute that busines, they resolved to joyne in endeavours with mee and to write to 
their brethren in other places that some determinate course might bee followed by 
comon consent in the busines. 

Beinge come from thence backe to Wirtzberge and hearinge that the King had pos- 
sest himself of all the townes on the maine, gotten passage over ye Rhyne, taken in 
Mentz and was to reside awhile at Frankefurt on the Mayne when the Lord Chaunceller 
Oxenstiern and my Lord Spense were to be with him, I went thither and found by the 
way at Hanau Dr. Tossanus with whome I made acquaintance and at Frankefurt the 
Ld Chaunceller very forward to profess his love to mee, and expresst his desire to 
further myne intention of seekinge peace and unitie, but because the K and hee were 
both overladen with affaires of state, with treaties and visits of ambassadores from all 
partes both farre and neare, he willed mee to stay till the most pressinge businesses 
should bee dispatched, and then hee would give mee all possible furtherance and as- 
sistaunce. 

I waited on till the K. broke up suddenly and went towards Bamberg to assist G. Horn 
against Tillie. Then the Lord Chaunceller sone after went to Mentz and gave mee 
audience, wherein I related what had bin done in the busines since hee and | had 
spoken last together in Prussia, and yt nowe I purposed to see howe farre ye reformed 
Divines would goe, and what way they would resolve to followe to prosecute the worke 
ioyntlie : desiringe him withall to fullfill the effects of his promises towards those of his 
owne side amongst whome his authority was much esteemed : to which hee answered, 
yt being new come out of those parts, hee had little acquaintance and small authoritie 
amongst the Germanies of his religion but that hee would lay a foundation of the worke 
amongst the Preachers of the armie and to that effect would deale with Dr. John 
Bodvidius whome the K had made Praesidem consistorij castrensis, and that hee 
would cause him and mee to meete together, in the meanetime hee thought the best 
course would be when thinges should be morre ripe to procure a meetinge of some fewe 
emminent divines of both sides, to whom might be ioyned some Councellers of State 
wherein they should conclude by what meanes the matter might be compassed and 
brought to a generall agreem' by consent of all ye churches. 

I left him there and expected what hee would doe with Dr. Boduidius, whom a pretty 
while afterward being at Frankefurt hee appoynted to speake with mee, wee mett but 
could not agree upon any course because hee said ye matter coulde -not be taken up 
without disputation and a decision of the Controversie wherein neyther side would 
yeild to another and although I doe alleadge ye example of Polonia, Bohemia and the 
late conference at Leipsicke, wherein without dispute matters had bin brought further 
then euer before, yet he thought that the rest of the churches on both sides would not 
bee brought to agree unto their conclusions, so wee parted promisinge neuer-the-les 
one to another to take all occasions whereby the scope of peace as farre as possiblie it 
could bee might bee aduannced. 

The Lord Chaunceller after that tyme being againe at Mentz spoke with mee and sayd 
hee was not altogether of Dr. Boduidius his mynde, for although he supposed the worke 
hardly bee brought to passe without disputaton yet he thought it was not impossible to 
contriue such away and find out such men as should be able to eschew that rocke of 
offence, and yet give satisfaccon to both parties, cheifiie if authoritie did supporte 
their agreement therefore hee thought good yt I should goe on and trie what blessing 
god would give to myne endeauours. 

Aboute this time when ye Spaniards whome the K. had put out of the Lower Pala- 
tinate made an attempt under the Command of the Earle of Embden to recouer it, I 
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resolued to goe towards Cassell to meet with ye Diuines of the Landgraue of Hessen 
who had bin at ye conference of Leipsicke, Dr. Tossanus wrote letters with mee unto 
them desiringe them to take some effectuall resolucon to prosecute the worke to a 
further period. I came thither in June, and after seuerall meetings with Dr. Crocius and 
Mr Newberger ye resolucon was taken that they should moue their prince to procure 
with consent of the Kinge of Bohemia who was then in Germanie, and of the Elector 
of Brandeburg a meetinge of the reformed Divines one out of euery Province, wherein 
they should consider and conclude how they should carrie the busines ioyntlie in the 
tyme to come, and what to write in the name of all unto my Lorde Grace of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London whose pious affection I did testifie was readie bent to further 
in due time and lead so holie and blessed a worke unto a hopefull issue. To this 
effect wee wrote ioyntlie Letters unto Dr. Bergius ye Elector of Brandeburg cheif 
Divine to require his assistaunce towards his prince in this resolution ; soe I returned 
againe to Frankfurt and waited for the intended meetinge till the latter end of Septem- 
ber, when the King of Bohemia was comminge backe from Nurnberg to Frankfurt then 
findinge that that purpose was quite failed because of the extreame difficulties of warre 
on all sides, and like to take effect in respect of. the absence of ye Elector of Brande- 
burg into Prussia, and of the contynuall incursions of Papenheim into Hassia, I re- 
solued to followe another course in prosecutinge the matter, and trie whether that 
which ioyntlie could not bee obtained might not bee done to as good purpose by euery 
one aparte for I found none other way but this if I would not altogether discontinue, 
now to leaue of was to loose my former labors and the hope of all successe in future 
times, therefore I resolued rather to try the utmost, for this cause I went to Hanau and 
consulted with ye Diuines of that place upon the matter they did encourage mee to 
perseuer and offred all the assistaunce that they could give so I desired them, (hauinge 
first asked leaue and pmission from their magistrate ye Earle of Hanau) to write by 
comon consent unto ye rulers of ye Church of england to desire them to direct and 
undertake so good a worke unto the glorie of god and the good of all the churches this 
they promise to doe ; Thereupon I wrote largely to Cassell in Hassia desiringe them 
to doe the like ; shewing that although ye purpose of a generall meetinge had failed by 
reason of the invincible difficulties and straits of theis tymes yet neuer the les wee 
sought not to leaue undone yt which may bee done in priuate, and will phaps serue for 
a good preparatiue, for ye worke against a better and more happy season. They 
promised in like manner to write into England letters of like tenour. 

The Kinge of Bohemia was then at Mentz thither I went by the advise of Dr. Tos- 
sanus to give him Information of the state of the busines, and withall I procured from 
him a comission for Dr. Tossanus to write also in the name of the Palatine churches 
as others had promised to doe, In the meane tyme I gott acquaintance with the Earle 
of Isenberg’s chaplain at offenbach by his meanes the Earle got information of my pur- 
pose and would heare mee himself, being come to him hee shewed mee a great deale of 
favor, and embraced the worke with great zeale commanding by letters written to all 
the preachers of his Dominions that they should giue in their advises by a certaine tyme 
in writinge concerninge this matter to shew so good a worke ought to be promoted 
and carried, and what to write to the Divines of England upon that subiect while this 
was in agitation, and I was bethinkinge myself how to extend the worke further towards 
all the the Earles of the Wetlerau, and afterwards how to goe to the King of Sweden 
for his Promotoriall Letters towards ye Lutheran princes, the dolefull newes of his death 
afflicted us all which affliccon was redoubled by a second blowe in the Losse ot the 
Kinge of Bohemia. 

These great chaunges brought a great stop to all deliberacons, yet the worke being 
god’s rather then mans, wee trusted to him, and confirmed one another in ye firste pur- 
poses not to leaue of so longe as any thinge could bee attempted seasonably or hope- 
fullie. There was a diet appoynted at Frideburg of all the Earls of ye Wetlerau settling 
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affaires of State belonginge to their confederation thither I went the 20th of December 
thither the Count of Isenburg brought John Hartungiu his cheif Diuine to whome all 
the rest of the preachers of his and their brethren their counts had sent their advises 
and Judgements hee gathered the some of all and wrote Letters by his Earles direction 
unto ye englise Praelats. At this diet findinge all the rest of the Earls of the Wetlerau 
together, I spoke unto them and to their Counsellrs to moue their Divines to ye same 
resolution which the Earle of Isenburg had taken, this they pmised to doe and after- 
wards performed.’ So I returned to Frankfurt and about the begininge of January 
1633 I went to Lauteren where the administrator of the Palatinate did reside, to entreat 
him to renewe the Letters which his brother the Late King of Bohemia had commanded 
to be written, this hee did and I went towards the Duke of Deux pont to obtaine the 
like intent which hee graunted. I beinge come backe from thence towards Frankfurt 
Sir Robert Anstruder came thither also, to him I laid open the state of my busines, and 
desired his assistaunce in it. I told him that the cheif poynt of the worke was yet un- 
done which was to gaine the Lutheran Side wherewith I had not as yet medled to any 
purpose hee thought good to deferre that buisnies till the diet at Heilbron which was 
then appoynted should bee held. 1 staied till hee went thither, and then went alonge 
in his companie, at the Diet the matter of agreement in Religion was proposed by the 
States themselues and so farre agreed unto that from that tyme forth the conclusion was 
enacted, that the reformed Protestants should be holden as Evangelicall churches and 
partakers of those priviledges which were graunted in the Empire unto the Confession 
of Ausburge this good begininge gaue mee some boldness to entreate more freely the 
Lord Chaunceller to performe now that which hee often had promised unto mee. But 
hee beinge then more then euer before busy to frame a new state which was afterwards 
and now is called the Euangelicall League could not intend my requests, but referred 
mee to one of the Counsellrs Sir N Rasch by whom hee woulde receive Information of 
my pticuler desires, to him I gave up in write some few poynts contayninge my whole 
desire, and because the mayne scope of the worke which I did intend was not knowne 
unto him and was requisite to be intimated unto the Lutheran side. I gave hima 
shorte Draught of it. 

The affaires of State were so many and so pressinge yt hee could not intend my desires 
as otherwise he woulde haue done, yet partly by his addresse, partly by ye recomenda- 
cons of my Lord Ambassader Sir Robert Anstruder I gott acquaintance with the cheif 
States men of the Lutheran side, who very gladlie entertained my proposition, and 
promised to moue their cheif Divines to answere unto it. Coronel Bunichausen a 
counseller of State of the D. of Wirtenberg, Dr Richler Ambassadeur of the cittie of 
Nurenberg unto the Diett and Mr Glaser generall Emmissarie for the Elsax and 
Ambassadour for the Crowne of Sweden residinge at Strasberg and some others, euery 
one undertooke for their severall quarters and promised to procure mee an answere that 
I mighte knowe what to trust to from their parts. While the diet yet lasted I wrote to 
Forraine churches Sedan, Parish, Metz, Basell, Zurick, Bern, and Geneva, to let them 
knowe of the matter in agitation and to desirie them to ioyne with others in it. There I 
sent to Franckfurt that they might bee joyntlie sent away with Mr Duboys the French 
Preacher of Hanau his Letters which hee had promised to write to ye same effect to all 
the fore-named places which being come at the risinge of the Diet, I went backe to Frank- 
furt and because both the cheif Secretaries of State Mr Sadler and Sir N Rasch had bid 
mee withoute scruple to breake the matter to any Lutheran dyuine of note whom I 
should thinke good I watched the best opportunities I could find to gaine some fitt 
introduction towards the superintendant of Mentz, the superintendant of Dermstat and 
some others of cheif eminence, which soone after was afforded, for the generall Auditor 
of the Swedish Armie made a way for mee towards: Dr Dunner the Superintendant of 
Mentz, the Landgrawe of Dermstat his cheife phisitian prepared the superintendant of 
Dermstat Dr Leisering for mee and with Dr Tettlebach, and Mr Eberard Kleyn the 
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cheif men of Frankfurt I was acquainted not longe afterwards ; all these when I had 
conferred, seriously with them upon the matter of Ecclesiastical] unitie, professed an 
earnest desire to further it, and promised to ioyne in the worke with mee, towards their 
brethren. Their advise was different. Doctour Dunner thought thus, 

Seeinge all the cheif controuersie consisted in certaine phrases and speeches con- 
cerninge the poynts of Doctrine that theis were to bee interpreted, explained, and 
limitted, on both sides, to shew the truth of our agreement together, and then that orders 
should bee established by common consent like unto those of the Church of Poland that 
the mutuall agreement might bee entertained in the uniformitie and correspondencie of 
the Gouernem' and wishes that the Anathemas of the Synode of Dordreck had neuer 
beene heard of which had of late dayes made the breach greater then euer before, yet 
he hoped (that if the Church of England which had great credit with both pties and 
which they thought the soundest of all others would mediate in so good a cause) that the 
difference might bee composed. Dr Tettelbach professed that his Judgement had 
alwayes been addicted to moderation and had neuer agreed with those y' were so 
extrauagant as to maintaine it unlawfull for Lutherans to enter into anie ciuill League 
with Caluinists but had sustained the contrary against Doctour Heilbronner in a con- 
sultation whereof hee did shew mee the Originall.manuscript, that hee moreouer neuer 
had opposed the Caluinists nor laboured to hinder them from the libertie of publicke 
exercise of religion with in Franckfurt, but could for his parte suffer y* to bee graunted, 
if order were taken y' by that meanes noe great bitternes, scandalls, and offences. 
should arise betwixt the pties. That although hee thought hardly all pticuler difter- 
ences might so farre bee taken away and were at this late conference at Leipsicke so. 
well in his Judgement composed, that the rest deserued not anie schisme, but y*‘ not 
with standing all the differences a true Senexatisme might bee erected and confirmed 
betwixt the churches and that in due time, if his counsell should bee required, he would 
not fayle to declare his mynd to this effect. 

Dr. Leiseringe shewed a greate deale of true loue to ye worke, he told mee that 
his owne practise in his ministerie and accordinglie his exhortacon to all preachers 
under his charge was this, that they should not insiste upon psonall accusations nor 
matters of subtile disputacons and controuersie, but rather leaue those things unto the 
schooles to bee debated, and in stead thereof that all fundamentall truthes and all duties 
of christian practise were onely to bee brought into ye pulpit and fitt for publicke edifi- 
cation, as for uniuersitie poynts Doctors might without breach of loue and brotherhood 
differ in Judgemnt concerninge suche misteries of fayth as are debated nowadayes be- 
twixt the Lutherans and Caluinists y‘ in his Judgement ye cheif cause of the lamentable 
schisme was the want of some ecclesiasicall discipline which he wished might be restored 
amongst them to ye ancient integritie, and to that rigour which it hath in some of the 
reformed churches ; that this would proue the most expedient way to gaine and preserue 
unitie, to which effect hee offred all his industrie, and comended to mee for this worke, 
ye settinge forward of all other meanes of Pacification amongst ye Lutherans, the 
learninge and authoritie of his reuerend Mr. Dr Gerard of Jena, who was of late times 
wont to saie that from henceforth he loued to reade no bookes but onely of englise or 
spanish authours, and would beginne to learne englise yt he might benifit himself by 
the bookes of our Language, which hee heard conteined exceedinge good matters, to 
him sayd hee (if you intend to goe) | will write knowinge y‘ your proposition will be 
gladlie entertained, by him. I told him 1 was minded to see him, and desired him to doe 
as hee had sayd which hee fayled not to doe, promisinge in due tyme all manner of fur- 
ther help with pmission of his superiours, others promised the like assistance for Dr Tet- 
telbach promised to write to Dr Hoe into Saxonie and to Doctour Dorscheus of Strasburg, 
and Doctour Dunnerer promised to drawe in those of Tiibengen, and Marpurg, so I 
thought those quarters well enough pvided and that it would bee moste expedient for 
mee to goe alonge with Sir Robert Anstruder towards Saxonie to lay the cheif founda- 
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tion of the worke there because I found y* all the rest of the Lutheran churches looked 
moste upon y‘ Church to conforme themselues to it, therefore when hee went I was 
readie to goe along with him, and did goe as farre as Fridberg, but upon better de- 
liberacon I returned backe againe, for Mr Johnson my Lord Ambas. Chaplaine did 
undertake for Saxonie and I beganne to consider yt I could doe more with ye Lord 
Chaunceller and the new confederates then anywhere else, so I came backe towards 
Frankfurt, there I understood yt Mr. Glaser had written to mee from Strasberg and 
sent a letter from one of the diuines of y‘ universitie to mee but that yt marchaunt 
who had receiued it had sent it after mee into Saxonie towards Mr. Curtius his Majesties 
Agent then residinge at Dresden. I countermaunded that letter, and for feare it might 
bee delaied or miscarrie, I wrote to Mr Glaser to have it renewed, this was done, and I 
found it to beea letter from Dr Dorscheus who did communicate to Mr Glaser his Judg- 
ement concerninge certaine meanes of Pacification, and obiects of deliberation which I 
had imparted to him at Heilbron, this letter being answered, I insisted with Sir N Rasch, 
and the Earle of Solms president of the Counsell of warre to have some assistance from 
the Lord Chaunceller to prosecute the worke shewinge them how farre the cheif diuines 
of those quarters were disposed, they counselled mee to see if I could bringe the diuines 
to a further and more effectuall resolucon thus I tryed but found after much sollicitacon 
y‘ noe more could be done without some speciall warrant and recomendacon from 
superior authoritie, for they pretended that it was not lawfull for them to presume and 
ingage themselues further in the worke, except they were charged to so doe by their 
Magistrate, therefore I entreated y' some course might bee taken to free them from 
y' scruple, and moue them effectually to some reall endeauers, and undertakings. Sir 
N Rasch thought it would be moste expedient to cause the Lord Chaunceller to giue 
mee a letter Patent of Recommendation in the worke whereby all godlie diuines should 
bee entreated to ioyne with mee, and professe openlie their willingnes to prosecute such 
a worke. This letter Patent was sued for till the Lord Chaunceller went towards 
Heidleburg, which was about the 6 of June thither I was aduised to goe in hope that att 
ye meeting of the princes appoynted to be held there for the resignation of the Towne 
of Heydleburg unto the administrator of the Pallatinate; that Patente woulde be 
graunted : there was with the administrator and the Lord Chauncellor, ye Duke of 
Deux pont, ye duke of Wirtenberg, ye Marquesse of Baden, and ye Duke of Waymar 
with all theis I dealt to moue them to recomend so good a worke both to ye Lord 
Chauncellor and to the churches of their owne dominions which they promised to 
pforme ; neuer the les ye Patent was not obtained by reason of other more pressinge 
affaires which were then to be dispatched, wee returned from thence to Frankfurt there 
at last Sir N Rasch put the Lord Chaunceller to it, and as hee said moued him to giue a 
comand to Mr Camerarius his secretarie to drawe it, But Camerarius said to mee y' 
there was no comand expressly giuen, onely a speech there had bin concerninge such a 
thinge as a matter fittinge to bee done, and y' he would upon that ground bee bold anie 
forme which I would draw, and thinke good to be subscribed. I rade a draught and 
gaue it to him, hee shewed it unto ye Lord Chaunceller, who read it and approuing of it 
said, hee would take time to consider of it, and alter some expressions before hee would 
subscribe it, thus ‘hee delaied the matter so long y' I was wearie and out of hope to 
obtaine it, yet before 1 would desist wholie from y‘ purpose I used means to speake 
with the Lord Chaunceller myself to knowe wherefore the promise was delaied, and to 
shew how much harm that dilation did unto the cause ; hee gaue mee large audience, 
and pretended many causes why he was scrupulous to undertake the worke soe pub- 
lickely, whereof the cheif was yt hee feared his owne countrey clergie who would 
misinterpret this action as athing disadvantagious to their religion secondlie that alreadie 
the Saxon Court havinge heard of this Intention was jealous of him, as if hee would 
presume to rule all affaires as well in religion as State, and y‘ hee would make himself 
unfitt to doe anie good im the busines if hee did not goe warilie to worke, neuerthelesse 
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hee assured mee of his true affection to doe all y‘ could be done without inconueniencie, 
and y* hee might bee ye more encouraged and better knowe whereto to put to his 
hand and help in due time, hee willed mee to drawe up some generall delineations of 
such means as | thought might bee moste conuenientlie used and set a worke. This I 
did, and to take awaye the enuie of malitious spirits from him I presented it ioyntlie 
unto ye Consilium formatum, and himself not long after this was done Dr Dorscheus 
sent a replie unto my answere of his first letter, whereunto I made a second answere 
(which as Mr Glaser told mee by word of mouth a little before I came away from Mentz) 
hath made him acquiesce and condiscend to my desire, promisinge to write to all his 
acquaintance in all the uniuersities and eminent Churches in Germanie, to cause them 
ioyne and undertake, and profess a readines to coopate in this worke with him and 
mee: Aboute this time also I gott a letter from Dr Valentinus Andreas of Wirtenberg 
sent by Coronell Bunickhausen to testify his resolution to ioyne with mee in the worke, 
and another from Mr. Saubertus of Nuringberg sent unto Mr Tetsell one of the Con- 
silllum formatum, and not long after the answeres of the uniuersitie and churches of 
Sedan and Parish were delivered to Mr Duboys and mee, wherein they testified their 
desire and earnest affection unto ye worke, and gaue counsell how they thought it 
should bee followed. Now ye Diet of Frankefurt was drawinge neere, and I found that 
the matter which I did prosecute was exceedinglie bruited and spoken of abroad partlie 
by Mr Johnson his negotiation in Saxonie, partly by the manifold speeches which the 
Lord Chaunceller held of it in publick discourses recommending it ordinarily to all 
princes, cheif men and ambassadours y‘ came for other affaires unto him therefore | 
thought it necessarie to put the matter to some poynt at that diet, least if nothing were 
then done to some purpose, ye whole busines should be thought to be a matter of dis- 
course without any realitie, so I tooke advise of freinds what to doe and how yt I might 
not let the diet slipp without anie speciall benifitt unto the cause I had in hand; To 
make short they allowed of my resolution to petition the States, and to present them 
with some preparatiue questions fitted for the Lutheran divines, to cause them partlie by 
authoritie partlie by conscience and reason to engage themselues in some consultacon 
and resolution concerninge the worke, But before I presented this petition to the diet 
I thought good to shew it to the Ld Chaunceller first to know his pleasure whither hee 
thought it fitt to bee giuen up yea or noe, and whither he himself would not be pleased 
to recommend it amongst other propositions of his owne unto the States. The proposi- 
tions hee would not haue presented as from himself, but gaue mee pmission to doe as I 
intended, promising to second it with his best recommendacons toward the States. So 
ye Petition was giuen in well accepted of, and communicated to all the foure chambers 
of the assembly whose seuerall members I saluted afterwards in priuate to give them 
Information at large how the case stood, how farre matters were prepared on the re- 
formed side, and what the cheif of their owne diuines were bent unto and would under- 
take if their publicke recommendacon were not wantinge to stirre them up. 

The effect of this was that by generall consent they graunted my desire, and promised 
to recommend it to the Diuines of their Generall Provinces, as appeareth by an act made 
concerninge this matter conteyned in the second article of their last resolutions which 
were presented unto the Ld Chaunceller whereof a coppie was giuen unto mee by their 
secretarie Mr Faber of this tenour. 

Secondlie Mr John Durie an English Divine hath desired and soughte (as appeareth 
by the annexed Coppie) permission to treate with the cheif diuines and Prelats of the 
confederate States, concerninge the meanes how Ecclesiasticall unitie might bee estab- 
lished betwixt the Evangelicall Churches. 

Now although the deputed Ambassadores have gotten no pticuler instruction con- 
cerninge this busines yet they conceive yt if the Ld Chaunceller Eccellencie would be 
pleased to further by his eminent authoritie this matter, that their moste gracious and 
favourable Lord principalls and masters, as from their hearts wishing for such an agree- 
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ment will bee so much ye more bent to doe all what can be done on their pts to set for- 
ward such aworke accordinge to the preparation made at ye conference at Leipsicke, 
whereunto also the states at this time nowe present doe offer and professe themselues 
noe lesse euery way willinglie disposed. 

This beeing thus graunted I was allowed & counselled to write unto all their uniuer- 
sities letters to giue their diuines information of the State of this buisines and to moue 
them to giue some answere unto the propositions which were giuen up wceh they 
promised to urgé and presse home unto them. Theis etters beinge dispatched I wrote 
also unto the Lowe Countries to the diuines of mine acquaintance in the uniuersities 
of Leyden, Franeker, and Groenygen, which letters the agent of ye united Provinces did 
undertake to addresse. 

After all which yet one thinge remayned to provide how the busines should be ‘fol- 
lowed in time to come when I should be absent, for I was resolued to come ouer hither 
while the Lutheran diuines should take leisure to beethinke themselues what to answer 
unto my letters, and what to resolue upon the questions presented at the Diett. There 
was a speech of another diett to bee called at Erford towards ye begininge of the next 
yeare, I dealt therefore with the ambassadors of the reformed Princes, Palatin, Deux 
pont, Hessen, and cheiflie with the Chaunceller of the Elector of Brandeburg, that they 
would resolue upon some course amongst themselues wch might bee followed in myne 
absence, the Chaunceller of Brandeburg told mee that his master had giuen him 
speciall commission to treate with the Ld Chaunceller Oxenstiern concerninge the worke 
of Ecclesiasticall Pacification hee, as I had done to him, had also related to mee from 
time to time howe hee found the Ld Chaunceller Oxenstiern disposed ; at last findinge 
him indifferentlie well affected to anie faire course wherein hee should not bee too much 
engaged ; I procured a priuate meetinge of the rest of the Ambassadours at his house 
where they concluded to pswade their masters and other reformed States and princes 
unanimously to procure one of theis two things. 

First if the diet of Erford should be held to cause in the letters of Citation this to bee 


inserted amongest other things, That euery Princes ambassadour should bee pleased to 
bringe a diuine a longe with him instructed to consult upon the matter of Ecclesiasticall 
Pacification. 


Secondlie if it should not be held neuer the les to appoynt at some place and time 
conuenient a speciall assemblie of their owne divines, wherein they should consult I 
whether ye acts of ye last conference of Leipsicke, so farre as there is an agreement 
betwixt the pties should not be ratified & received by all. 2 whether the poynts remain- 
inge in difference may not be reconciled yea or not? if yea: then how, if not, then the 
question should bee whither not theis remaininge differences bee of so great moment 
that a schisme ought to bee mayntained for their cause in the churche of god ! 

To prosecute all this the Chaunceller of Brandeburg a uery understandinge and 
learned man did oblige himself, assuringe mee yt hee woulde cause his master neuer to 
leaue to stirre in this busines. 

So haviinge once more saluted the Ld Chaunceller of Sweden and gotten assurance 
from him, yt although hee could not undertake the worke in publicke as yet, that neuer 
the les he would giue all ye privat assistance he could I came away from Frankfurt the 
26 Septemb, and arrived at Utrecht the 11th of October, thence I made acquaintance by 
addresse of the Swedish agent yt came alonge in companie with Mr Buschouen his old 
freind and cheif preacher of that place, and a man of great counsell and credit with the 
prince of Orange, I laid open the State of ye Ecclesiasticall busines in Germanie unto 
him, and asked what assistance hee thought I could expect from theis quarters of the 
Lowe Countries, hee sayd hee could not yet tell, but suspected yt some factious spirits 
would be auerse from it, neuer the les hee made no doubt of many well affected, wth 
whom in due time hee for his parte woulde Jabour to concurre & contribute such talents 
as god had giuen him, and because I had no leisure then to comunicate certaine writes 
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fit for his owne and others Informations in the busines hee desired mee to send them 
afterwards unto him wch I did from Rotterdam. I staied but a short while in Holland 
but if I should haue followed the pswasions of some freinds at Amsterdam Leyden, and 
Rotterdam I coulde have found occasion abundantlie to haue spent the whole winter, for 
after I had bin wth Doctour Poliander and Dr. Riuet who a little afore receiued the 
letters I wrote to them from Frankfurt, and then told mee that they should answer them 
wth commen consent, I came to Rotterdam where I was made acquainted with the Bur- 
germaster of ye towne my Ld Berhell the cheif of all those that followe and aduance 
moderate counsells and courses against the remonstrants, hee did pswade mee to stay a 
while in those quarters, shewinge what goode could bee done, but I had settled my res- 
olucon otherwise, therefore I went on toward Zealand and after I had there conferred 
with Mr Borell a man wholly set of his owne Inclinations upon this studie and labour- 
inge in it affectianately, I tooke shippinge at Flushinge, and arrived here prosperouslie 
at London the 8th of this month of November for which I praise the Lord to whom bee 
all thankes and glorie for euer and euer Amen. 





VIII. 
CRITICAL NOTE. 


SHUR AND THE ‘‘ EGYPTIAN WALL.” 


Tue Biblical record tells us that when the children of Israel had crossed the 
Red Sea they wandered for three days in the Desert or Wilderness of Shur 
(Ex. xv. 22), or the Wilderness of Etham (Num. xxxiii. 8). This expression, 
Shur ("w, ‘‘ wall’’), has been interpreted in two ways. Professor Palmer says 
(Desert of the Exodus, I. 38, 39) that when standing at the wells of Moses 
and looking at the hills ‘‘ we at once appreciate the fact that these long, wall- 
like escarpments are the chief, if not the only prominent characteristics of this 
portion of the wilderness, and we need not wonder that the Israelites should 
have named this memorable spot, after its most salient feature, the wilderness 
of Shur, or the wall."’ This is the earlier view. A later one is represented in 
its most completely elaborated form by Dr. Trumbull (Kadesh-Barnea, p. 46). 
‘‘A ‘wall’ better meeting the requirements of the text than this mountain 
range is to be looked for ; nor will a search for it be in vain. Inasmuch as 
there was a great defensive Wall built across the eastern frontier of Egypt, ‘ as 
thou goest toward Assyria ;’ a Wall that was hardly less prominent in the his- 
tory of Egypt than has been the Great Wall of China in the history of the 
‘Middle Kingdom,’ it would seem the most natural thing in the world to 
suppose that the Biblical mention of the Wall ‘ that is before Egypt’ had refer- 
ence to—the Wall that was before Egypt.’’ 

This is a question not of opinion, but of fact. If there were really a wall 
that extended in solid and continuous form across the stretches of sand and 
waste from a point near Pelusium southward to Suez, and thence to Heliopolis, 
a constant menace and barrier to invading enemies and a shield and protection 
to the fertile plains of lower Egypt, it isa most important fact, and the name 
of the desert of the ‘‘ Wall’’ would have been exceedingly appropriate. The 
question, however, is as to its actual existence. Such a structure must have left 
its marks scattered upon the page of Egyptian literature so that there should be 
no question. 

The word 73% occurs in other connections. Hagar was found by the angel 
of the Lord by a fountain in the ‘‘ way to Shur’’ (Gen. xvi. 7). Abraham 
dwelt ‘‘ between Kadesh and Shur” (Gen. xx. 1). The descendants of 
Ishmael ‘‘ dwelt from Havilah unto Shur, that is before Egypt, as thou goest 
toward Assyria’ (Gen, xxv. 18). ‘‘ Saul smote the Amalekites from Havilah 
as thou goest to Shur, that is before Egypt’’ (1 Sam. xv. 7). David ‘‘ made a 
raid upon the Geshurites,’’ etc. [nations], that inhabited ‘‘ the land. . . as 
thou goest to Shur, even unto the land of Egypt’”’ (1 Sam. xxvii. 8). 

So far as these texts are concerned, we are by no means shut up to the idea 
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that their proper interpretation requires the supposition of a ‘* wall ’’ to which 
reference is thus made. Should it be found that Shur was the name of a city, 
every requirement of the text would be satisfied. Dr. Trumbull refers to this 
method of explaining the name ina note (p. 46), where he says: ‘* Others, 
again, have counted Shur as the name of a town on the Egyptian borders, 
toward Arabia,”’ with references to Ewald, Kurtz, and R. S. Poole. 

But the first matter to be considered is as to the existence of a ‘‘ wall.’’ Chaba 
is cited in support, ‘‘ And Ebers coincides fully with Chabas in this understand- 
ing (Aegypten und die Biicher Mose’s, pp. 78-85’’), p. 47. These citations 
we have examined carefully. Chabas makes merely a bald assertion of the exist- 
ence of a wall without proof, while Ebers goes into the matter quite at length, 
and evidently desires to establish his point. The facts upon which reliance is 
based are the following : A papyrus (Berlin I.) tells of the journey of an Egyptian, 
in which he passed the ‘‘ wall ’’ and arrived in the country of Adm or Alema. 
Diodorus (I. 57) speaks of a ‘‘ wall ’’ which extended from Pelusium to Heli- 
opolis, built by Sesostris, 1500 stadia in length. The ascription of it to Sesostris 
is explained by the supposition that he repaired it, its first mention having come 
from the twelfth dynasty. The third proof is drawn from the supposed identi- 
fication of Z’ar, a fort on the road eastward, with Herodpolis, for which all 
ground is lacking in the light of later discoveries. The existence of fortifica- 
tions about Pelusium has been long known, and for various reasons it is” 
believed that the Egyptian J/eé/a/ (which Brugsch identified with the Hebrew 
Migdol, ‘‘ watch tower,’’ the Magdolo of the Itinerary, 12 miles south of 
Pelusium) was a fortified place on the line of eastern defences. Thus three 
points are fixed (?) along the line—Pelusium, Migdol, and Heroépolis (Mug- 
far (?), now known to be at Abu Kescheyd-Tell-el-Maskhutah and back from 
the line laid down by Ebers). Upon these facts the theory of a continuous wall 
was built, supported only by the evidence of Diodorus as to its continuity. 
The evidence of Lepsius, quoted by Ebers, can scarcely be considered as suffi- 
ciently definite and decisive. But even Ebers weakens his case when he tries to 
minimize the immensity of the undertaking by saying that where the lakes or 
swamps extended, there was no need of a wall; and here he mentions particu- 
larly the ‘* swamps of the so-called Bitter Lakes’’ (Aegypten und die Bucher 
Mose’s, p. 82). At such points as these isolated fortifications sufficed. It is 
further worthy of remark that the argument based upon the statement of Diod- 
orus is weak when used as a main proof. As corroborative evidence it may 
be good, but as proof, in the first instance it is a broken reed on which to lean. 
His word is éreiyzoe in connection with the expression ro panos Eni 
otadious xihiovs nai mevtanxociovs. This sentence is translated by Dr. 
Trumbull (p. 49) thus: ‘‘ The king ‘ walled the side of Egypt that inclines 
eastward against Syria and Arabia, from Pelusium to Heliopolis, the length 
being about fifteen hundred stadia.’’’ An examination of the verb rezyig@ 
will show that the reference is not mecessarily to a walling, but that a fortifying 
of the border will answer every requirement of exegesis and sense, as it did every 
requirement of Egypt and its people. 
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The view that has long obtained is different. A glance at the map shows 
that the isthmus contains a series of lakes—Menzaleh, Ballah, Timsah, and the 
Bitter Lakes. While most of these are shallow, they do not afford means by 
which land communication can be had. The roads ran between the bodies of 
water named, and on these roads were the necessary means of protection. 

The latest book on Egypt which makes mention of these defences is that of 
Johannes Diimichen, professor at Strassburg ; the ‘‘ Einleitung’’ to Edouard 
Meyer's ‘‘ Geschichte des Alten Aegyptens.’’ This book is not mentioned by 
Dr. Trumbull. On pages 238-66 the geography of the Delta is treated. In 
the introductory remarks on page 242 he refers to this ‘* wall,’’ and says that one 
coming into the Delta from Asia in early Egyptian times found before him a 
‘* series of well-fortified places,”’ which were intended as a protection against 
incursions of Asiatics. *‘ These evidently are the ‘ walls of the ruler, built for 
the repulse of the Asiatics.’’’ Thus the latest expression of opinion is in line 
with the view which has generally obtained. At all events, the only proof of a 
continuous wall comes from a doubtful interpretation of Diodorus, and not from 
the Egyptian records. Any statements of Abulfeda as to the ‘‘ wall’’ can 
scarcely be seriously intended as froo/s, coming, as they do, from the XIV. 
century A.D. 

The length and extent of this alleged ‘‘ wall ’’ is also a matter of importance. 
By express admission, Ebers says that it was not needed along the extent of the 
Bitter Lakes. Diodorus gives its length, between Pelusium and Heliopolis, at 
1500 stadia, or, counting the stadium at 6063 feet (cf. Thayer, N. T. Lexicon, 
and Liddell and Scott, Greek Lex. a /oc.), 1724 miles (not 184 miles), a dis- 
tance, says Dr. Trumbull (p. 51), which ‘‘ is great enough to admit of a wall 

. « from Pelusium to Heliopolis, by way of the Gulf’’ (of Suez), This is a 
most remarkable, a bald assumption, and yet upon it rests the strength of the 
argument against the view that Moses led Israel across the Red Sea a long way 
north of Suez ; that is, in the region of the Bitter Lakes, because, forsooth, 
there was this solid wall on the other side! On page 425 we find a heading, 
‘* The great wall flanked,”” and on page 429, ‘‘ A prominent feature of the 
Bible narrative is the Great Wall of Egypt . . . from the Mediterranean Sea 
to the modern Gulf of Suez. The existence of that Wall is established beyond 
all fair questioning.’’ ‘These statements at once preclude agreement between 
Dr. Trumbull and Professor Ebers, and place all those who question the view 
of the author of ‘* Kadesh-Barnea’’ in the list of those who are not ‘‘ fair.’’ 
Nevertheless, even running the risk of such judgment, we consider the matter 
as one open to very serious question, if not absolute disproof. 

But, it may be asked, what shall we substitute for this explanation? It 
must be borne in mind that we are dealing with the name of a desert situated 
to the eastward of Egypt. The Biblical usage of the name allows us to infer 
the existence of a city after which the region was named, The expression, 
** the way to Shur,”’ applies better to a city than to a ‘‘ wall,’* and ‘* between 
Kadesh and Shur’’ puts these two names in the same category. The use of the 
name as the limit of territory is equally applicable to region or city. We can- 
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not see, therefore, that the ‘‘ Wall of Egypt’’ is such ‘‘a prominent feature in 
the Bible narrative’ as has been claimed. 

Mention has been made already of a fortress on the east of the Delta region 
called T’ar or T’al, where a foreign people lived called the T’aru, or T’alu ; 
the city or citadel taking its name from the name of the people. The nature 
of the population is indicated by the peculiar writing of the names of both land 
and city, each being ‘‘ determinated’’ by the sign of ‘‘ foreign land’’ and 
‘foreign people.’’ This ‘‘ determinating symbol,’’ representing a range of 
mountains surmounted by a bent staff, occurs for people and regions which 
were adjacent to Egypt as well as for those situated at a considerable distance. 
The same signs occur in connection with the district called Theku or Succoth, 
which was a corporate part of Egypt at the time of the Exodus. 

In 1855 Brugsch published his ‘‘ Reiseberichte aus Aegypten,’’ in which 
T’ar (T’eli) is identified with Pelusium (p. 166). In 1857 his ‘* Geographie 
des alten Aegyptens’’ appeared, in which he identified this place with Hero- 
opolis (pp. 260-65), and then, on the ground that the Coptic version substitutes 
Pithom for the Herodnpolis of the LXX, he identified T’ar (T’al) with 
Herodpolis and Pithom, and, following Lepsius, placed the site at Mugfar, a 
little east of the true situation, Tell-el-Maskhutah. Later, in his ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
Geographique’’ (1879), he changed his view again, and referred T’ar to a 
more northerly position, and asserted that the name is the Egyptian form of 
Tanis (cf. pp. 986, 992). In the second view Ebers followed Brugsch 
(cf. Aegypten und die Biicher Mose’s, 1869, p. 80). In this passage Ebers 
sought to prove the existence of the ‘‘ Egyptian Wall,’’ but the ignorance of 
certain exact locations, unavoidable when he wrote, led to a mistake. This 
difficulty has been now set aside, and T’ar is not Herodpolis-Pithom, despite 
the long argument of Diimichen (pp. 257-61), in which he rejects the identifi- 
cation with Tanis, and pronounces, though somewhat doubtfully, in favor of 
HeroGpolis. He remarks, page 258, that the name seems to have been in 
some degree retained in the name of a place, Sile, mentioned by the geographers 
and the itinerary as situated twenty-four miles from Pelusium and on the shores 
of Lake Ballah (cf. Wesseling, Vetera Romanorum Itineraria, p. 171). 

What we know of this place may be summed up as follows: Egypt was 
divided into districts or voj:oz, the number of which varied at various times. 
The different lists also vary, some containing more and some less. That of 
Edfu is the longest, containing twenty-two for Upper Egypt and twenty for the 
Delta. This list is taken by Brugsch as the standard. In it the names of the 
nomes are given, and with each the name of its principal place, or administrative 
and religious centre. The excavations carried on in 1883 by the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, which resulted in Naville’s finding of Pithom, have settled 
incidentally several questions, and the one under consideration among the rest. 
T’ar is not Herodpolis, and this for several reasons. The identifications of 
Pithom and Succoth and Herodpolis and Hero Castra upon approximately the 
same site is now historical. The Edfu list of nomes gives Theku-Succoth 
as the chief city of the eighth nome, ro-ddé, ‘‘ entrance of the East,’’ and hence 
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its position is fixed at the eastern end of the Wadi Tumilat. The city T’ar, on 
the contrary, is the chief city of the sixteenth nome, chent-ab/, or ‘‘ eastern 
frontier.’” Hence, while we have to look to the eastern part of the Delta for 
both regions, they are by no means identical. ‘The mention of T’ar is quite 
frequent in the inscriptions, but its location is not fixed in any way except that 
it was on the military road to Palestine and the East. Diimichen seems to 
waver between a northern and a southern site, the latter on account of the re- 
quirements of a mythological papyrus which demands the near presence of 
mountains. But a text of such a sort certainly cannot have the same amount 
of authority as a record in stone which gives the route traversed by the armies 
of the Pharaohs. To reconcile the two would require us to suppose that the 
Pharaohs marched their forces far to the south, almost via the modern Suez. 
But this is opposed to all history and reason. ‘The routes lay farther to the 
north. We know that one went from Tanis and Pelusium along the shore 
of the Mediterranean. There is good reason to suppose that there was a 
second route 4 little to the south, passing perhaps between Timsah and Ballah, 
approximating to what Dr. Trumbull calls the ‘‘ Wall Road.’’ The place is 
mentioned in the Karnak inscriptions (cf. Lepsius, Denkmiier, III. 31, b., at 
the beginning, immediately after the date ; Brugsch, Reiseberichte, p. 166) in 
connection with the route of Thothmes III. to Palestine. Later Seti 1. 
marched against the ‘‘ Shasu, who dwelt between T'ar and Kanana’’ (Lepsius, 
Denkm, III. 126, a.), while on his return he was welcomed by princes and 
priests at the ‘‘ fortress of T’ar’’ (do. 128 a. b.; Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr. I., 
260 ff.). The place is also mentioned in several papyri ; once as the residence 
of a governor of the eastern provinces (XIX Dynasty), and again as the resi- 
dence of a nomarch (XXX Dynasty), who had charge of three nomes. It was 
thus of continued importance. The bas-reliefs at Karnak represent the place 
as situated on both sides of a canal that abounded in fish and crocodiles. 
A papyrus, quoted by Brugsch, speaks of fish taken at T’ar. These facts point 
to a locality on the extreme east of the Delta, and ata distance from Tanis, 
with which it can scarcely be identified. Furthermore, the site must lie some- 
where north of the centre of the isthmus, and on a military road which was 
well fortified by a stronghold named Chefem. 

With regard to the bearing of this place upon the question of the Biblical 
Shur, it may be added that the letters composing the two names can be made to 
correspond. The writing of the Egyptian name is double, T’ar and T’al. 
The difference in early times between the letters 7 and / was not as marked as 
now. A curious instance of their interchange is seen to-day in the case of the 
Chinese in America. The character in the hieroglyphic writing with which the 
initial letter is written corresponds mainly to the Coptic janjza (Boheiric), and 
this in turn corresponds sometimes with the Sahidic schima (sh) (cf. Stern, 
Koptische Grammatik, p. 23). It should be further remarked that the charac- 
ter which is conventionally transcribed by / is not a 4 When the Copts 
adopted the Greek alphabet for the writing of their language, they did not find 
a letter which corresponded to this Egyptian symbol. Hence, to keep the 
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sound, a special character had to be invented or adapted from the demotic 
writing. This was done, and the two signs of this peculiar sound resemble one 
another as nearly as the style of the Greek uncial script would allow. The 
fact, then, that janjia is the lineal descendant of the character indicating the 
sound represented by /, and that this letter in the second Coptic dialect be- 
came schima (sh), must be allowed some weight in tracing out a correspond- 
ence between the sound of / and the Hebrew shim. We do not attempt to 
prove that the letters have interchanged thus, so much as to establish the fact of 
the possibility of a transition. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Alexandrine codex at Gen, xxv. 18 reads 
ovum instead of Dovp. Here we may perhaps see a reminiscence of the 
double writing of the hieroglyphics. A further parallel between T’ar and Shur 
is seen in the statement of a papyrus that the ‘* Shasu (nomads of the desert) 
dwelt in the land between T’ar and Kanana” (cf. Lepsius, Denkmiiler, III., 
126, a.; Brugsch, Geogr. Insch. I., 260 ff.). This is strikingly similar to the 
statement of the Old Testament, where the limits of the Amalekites are set be- 
tween ‘‘ Havilah and Shur.’’ The proposal of Diimichen, that the Roman 
Sile may be the ancient T’ar-T’al, fits in well with the requirements of the 
army route and geographical position. Wherever the sixteenth nome was, its 
capital must have been far east in the Delta, and it would thus agree in general 
position with the ‘‘ Shur that is before Egypt,’’ an important stronghold on 
one of the main routes to the East, perhaps the very ‘*‘ way of Shur.’’ 

In the attempt to account for the name Shur, we have seen, frs/, that there 
is a going outside of the historical records to make it refer to a continuous 
‘* Wall” from Pelusium to the modern Suez ; second, that the name of a city 
will agree with the Biblical record as fully and well as a ‘* Wall ;’’ ¢hird, that 
there was actually a city T’ar on the north-eastern frontier of Egypt, situated 
in a land which bore the same name ; /oursh, that this city is mentioned in 
Egyptian documents as the south-western limit of the country occupied by 
nomad tribes, in exact parallelism with the use of Shur at Gen. xxv. 18 ; fifth, 
that the Alex. Codex gives two readings for the name Shur which correspond 
exactly with the variation in the hieroglyphic writing ; sx/h, that the place was 
situated on an important road to the East, and was a fortified stronghold ; 
seventh, that the district in which the city was situated bore the same name, 
T’ar, which would correspond with the Hebrew ‘‘ Desert of Shur’’ ; and, 
finally, that the phonetic interchange between the letters composing the two 
words is quite within the bounds of possibility. 

The amount of material for a discussion like the present is, of necessity, 
limited. The evidence that can be brought forward is small, and not by any 
means as direct as is desirable, but rather circumstantial. To show a possi- 
bility or a probability is about as much as can be expected, and one must be 
content to stop short of a complete demonstration because the links inthe 
chain of evidence have dropped beyond human ken, lying, possibly, buried 
beneath the shifting sands of the desert. 


C. R, Giuetr. 
New York. 





IX. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE WESTMINSTER DOCTRINE OF THE SALVATION OF 
INFANTS. 


Tue Westminster doctrine of the salvation of infants is stated in the West- 
minster Confession. Chap. x. 3, ‘‘ Elect infants dying in infancy are regener- 
ated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when, and where, and 
how he pleaseth. So also are all other elect persons, who are incapable of being 
outwardly called by the ministry of the word.” In this clause the Westminster 
divines recognize that salvation is not confined to those who are outwardly called 
by the ministry of the word. Some who never hear the gospel of redemption 
in this world are saved by Jesus Christ. Furthermore redemption is not con- 
fined to those who have been baptized. 

‘* Although it be a great sin to contemn or neglect this ordinance, yet grace 
and salvation are not so inseparably annexed unto it, as that no person can be 
regenerated or saved without it, or that all that are baptized, are undoubtedly 
regenerated *’ (xxviii. 5). Thus the Westminster divines take the position of the 
Reformed Churches, that the divine electing grace is not confined to external 
means ; that the ordinary means of grace are not essential to salvation, and 
that there are some elect persons who are saved without them. 

These persons saved without baptism and the outward ministry of the word 
are not ‘‘ infants’’ and ‘‘ other persons,’’ or ‘‘ all infants’’ and ‘‘ all other 
persons ;’’ but ‘‘ elect infants’”’ and ‘‘ all other elect persons ;’’ and the latter 
not ‘‘all other elect persons who have not been outwardly called,’’ but ‘* all 
other elect persons who are incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry 
of the Word.’’ It seems plain that the adjective ‘‘ elect’’ limits ‘‘ infants’’ 
as it does ‘‘ all other persons ;’’ and that the Westminster Confession teaches 
that there are some elect persons among infants and incapables, who cannot 
hear the gospel, as well as among those who hear the gospel and enjoy the 
sacraments. That this is the meaning of the Confession was not doubted till 
recent times. But in the present century evangelical opinion has settled to 
the theory that all infants dying in infancy are saved, and many Presbyterians 
endeavor to interpret the Confession of Faith to conform with the modern 
theory. There can be no doubt that the Confession means by ‘‘ all other elect 
persons’’ incapables—that is, those who have not their normal faculties of 
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mind, and so, like infants, are ‘‘ incapable’’ of hearing the outward call of the 
gospel and of responding to it. The authors of the Confession had no 
thought of including the heathen in this class) Those who seek to find a 
basis for the salvation of elect heathen must Idok for it elsewhere. For the 
heathen are not ‘‘ incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the 
word.’’ They are entirely capable of being called, and that is the reason why 
we are to preach the gospel to them. The incapacity here is not in the 
heathen or in the Saviour and his salvation, but in the Church and the ministry 
of the word. 

The original phrase as reported to the Westminster Assembly by the third 
Grand Committee, November 13th, 1645, was ‘‘ elect of infants.’’ This Com- 
mittee consisted of Arthur Salway, Sidrach Simpson, Anthony Burgess, Richard 
Vines, William Greenhill, Thomas Temple, Simeon Ashe, Thomas Gataker, 
William Spurstow, Francis Cheynell, John de la March, Matthew Newcom- 
men, Thomas Carter, Thomas Hodges, Andrew Perne, Nicholas Proffet, Peter 
Sterry, John Gibbon, Thomas Micklethwait, John Whincop, William Price, 
Henry Wilkinson, Francis Woodcock, Samuel de la Place, John Maynard, 
Henry Paynter, William Goode, Humphrey Hardwick, twenty-eight in all, 
This Committee comprised a third of the Assembly. Their phrase makes their 
opinion sufficiently evident. We shall give an extract from one of them, 
Anthony Burgess, who lectured against the Antinomians early in the year 1646 
at the request of the President and Fellows of Sion College, London. He 
published his book, Vindicie Legis, at their request. He was regarded as 
expressing the views of the Presbyterians at this time in this controversy. He 
says : 


‘* The third Question concerning this naturall light is, Whether it be sufficient for 
salvation? For, there are some that hold, If any man, of whatsoever Nation he be, 
worship God according to the light of Nature, and so serve him, he may be saved. 
Hence they have coined a distinction of a three-fold piety: /udica, Christiana, and 
Ethnica. Therefore say they, What Moses was to the Jewes, and Christ to the Chris- 
tians ; the same is Philosophy, or the knowledge of God by nature, to Heathens. But 
this opinion is derogatory to the Lord Christ ; for onely by faith in his Name can we be 
saved, as the Scripture speaketh. And, certainly, if the Apostle argued that Christ died 
in vain, if workes were joyned to him ; how much more if he be totally excluded? It 
is true, it seemeth a very hard thing to mans reason, that the greater part of the world, 
being Pagans and Heathens, with all their infants, should be excluded from heaven. 
Hence, because Vedelius, a learned man, did make it an aggravation of Gods grace to 
him, to chuse and call him, when so many thousand thousands of pagan-infants are 
damned : this speech, as being full of horridnesse, a scoffing Remonstrant takes, and 
sets it forth odiously in the Frontispice of his Book. But, though our reason is 
offended, yet we must judge according to the way of the Scripture ; which makes Christ 
the only way for salvation. If so it could be proved, as Zwinglius held, that Christ did 
communicate himself to some Heathens, then it were another matter. I will not bring 
all the places they stand upon, that which is mainely urged is Act 10. of Cornelius ; 
his prayers were accepted, and, saith Peter,snow J perceive, &c. But this proceedeth 
from a meere mistake ; For Cornelius had the implicite knowledge and faith of Christ 
and had received the doctrine of the Messias, though he was ignorant of Christ, that 
individuall Person. 
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** And as for that worshipping of him in every Nation, that is not to be understood of 
men abiding so, but whereas before it was limited to the Jewes, now God would receive 
all that should come to him, of what Nation soeuer.”” (Vindiciea Legis, 1647, pp. 80, 81.) 

The minutes of the Westminster Assembly show that there was ‘‘ a debate 
about elect of infants ;’" but inasmuch as there is no report of the debate and 
no indication of points of difference, such as we find in the minutes when im- 
portant differences were developed, the debate was doubtless upon the mode of 
expression. ‘The phrase seems not to have been changed by vote of the As- 
sembly, for there is no record of such a vote. It was probably changed asa 
matter of style either by the Committee that had charge of ‘‘ the wording of the 
Confession of Faith,’’ or by Dr. Cornelius Burgess, who had charge of the 
final transcription of the Confession before it was taken up to Parliament. 

The Committee on ‘‘ the wording of the Confession’’ consisted of Edward 
Reynolds, Charles Herle, Matthew Newcommen, John Arrowsmith, and the 
Commissioners of the Church of Scotland. We shall give the testimony of two 
of them. 

Robert Baylie, one of the Scottish commissioners, excludes the infants of the 
heathen from the salvation enjoyed by the infants of believers in the following 
terse form of catechism. 


‘* An infantes fidelium habendi sunt tam vacui sanctitate, tam alieni a benedictionibus 
Christi et regno coelorum quam infantes Turcarum et Paganorum? Resp. Horrenda 
haec crudelitas contradicit Apostolo. I. ad. Cor. vii. 19. Item Christo Marci, xiv. 16.’’ 
(Catechesis Elenctica Errorum. London, 1654, p. 36.) 


Samuel Rutherford, another of the Scotch commissioners, puts the doctrine 
in a rhetorical form, thus : 


** Suppose wee saw with our eyes, for twenty or thirty yeers together, a great furnace 
of fire, of the quantity of the whole earth, & saw there Cain, Fudas, Ahitophel, Saul, 
and all the damned as lumps of red fire, and they boyling and louping for pain in a 
dungeon of everlasting brimstone, and the black and terrible devils with long & sharp- 
tooth’d whips of Scorpions, lashing out scourges on them ; and if we saw there our 
Neighbours, Brethren, Sisters, yea our dear Children, Wives, Fathers, and Mothers, 
swimming and sinking in that black Lake, and heard the yelling, shouting, crying of 
our yong ones and fathers, blaspheming the spotlesse Justice of God ; if wee saw this 
while we are living here on Earth, we should not dare to offend the Majesty of God, but 
should hear, come to Christ, and beleeve and be saved. But the truth is, /f wee deleeve 
not Moses and the Prophets, neither should wee beleeve for this.”” (Zryal and Triumph 
of Faith. London, 1645, p. 36.) 


We have examined the writings of the other members of the committee and 
have failed to find any evidence that these differed from Baylie, Rutherford, or 
their brethren of the third Grand Committee on this subject. 

Dr. Burgess, through whose hands the Confession went in its final transcrip- 
tion, was the author of the book entitled Bapiismal Regeneration of Elect In- 
Janis, Oxford, 1629. There can be no doubt of his use of the term “ elect 
infants.’ It is altogether likely that in the final transcription of the Confession, 
he made the change from “‘ elect of infants” to ‘‘ elect infants’’ as meaning the 
same thing. He takes the following position in his book : 
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‘* It is most agreeable to the Institution of Christ, that All Elect Infants that are bap- 
tized (unlesse in some extraordinary cases) doe, ordinarily, recerve, from Christ, the Spirit 
in Baptisme, for their first solemne initiation into Christ, and for their future actuall re- 
novation, in Gods good time, if they live to yeares of discretion, and enjoy the other ordinary 
meanes of Grace appointed of God to this end”’ (p. 21). 


He also quotes the following extract from Dr. Thomas Taylor’s Commentary 
on Titus with entire approval : 


“*let us first Distinguish of Infants ; of whom some be elected, and some belong not 
to the election of grace. These latter receive only the outward element, and are not in- 
wardly washed: Zhe Former receiue, in the right use of the Sacrament, the /nward 
Grace ; not that hereby we ty the Maiesty of God to any time or meanes, whose spirit 
bloweth when & where he listeth ; on some before baptisme, who are sanctified from 
the womb ; on some after: but because the Lord Delighteth to Present Himselfe Gratious 
in his owne Ordinance ; we may conceive that in the right use of this Sacrament, He 
Ordinarily Accompanieth It With his Grace; Here,according to his Promise, we may ex- 
pect it, and Here we May and Ought end out the prayer of Faith for it” (p. 33). 


It is evident that the change from ‘“‘ elect of infants’’ to ‘‘ elect infants’’ was 
not occasioned by any differences of opinion as to the salvation of infants in 
these committees as distinguished from the Grand Committee. 

We shall give a few additional witnesses from leading divines who were not 
members of these committees, and who may therefore be regarded as represent- 
ing the other sections of the Westminster Assembly. We shall begin with the 
Prolocutor. 


William Twisse, defending the doctrine of reprobation against Mr. Heard, 
says : 


‘‘ If many thousands, even all the infants of Turkes and Sarazens dying in orignall 
sinne, are tormented by him in Hell fire, is he to be accounted the father of cruelties for 
this? And I professe I cannot devise a greater shew and appearance of cruelty, than 
in this. Now I beseech you consider the spirit that breatheth in this man (Heard) ; 
dares he censure God, as a Father of cruelties for executing eternall death upon them 
that are guilty of it?” (Zhe Riches of God's Love unto the Vesselis of Mercy. Oxford, 
1653, Pp. 135+) 


One of the most influential divines in the Westminster Assembly was Stephen 
Marshall, the great preacher of the Civil Wars. Marshall preached a Sermon 
of the Baptizing of Infants in Westminster Abbey at a morning lecture in 
1645. In this sermon he makes the following objection against the views of 
those who reject infant baptism : 


‘* This opinion puts all Infants of a// Beleevers into the self-same condition with the 
Infants of Zurks and /udians, which they all readily acknowledge ; and from thence, 
unavoidably, one of three things must follow—1. Either all of them are damned who die 
in their Infancy, being without the Covenant of Grace, having no partin Christ. Or, 
2. All of them saved, as having no originall Sinne, and consequently needing no 
Saviour ; which most of the Anabaptists in the world doe own, and therefore bring in 
all Pelagianism, Universal Grace, Free- Will, etc. Or, 3. That although they bee tainted 
with Originall corruption, and so need a Saviour, Christ doth p7o beneplacito, save some 
of the Infants of /ndians and Turks, dying in their Infancy, as well as some of the In- 
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fants of Christians, and so carry salvation by Christ out of the Church, beyond the 
Covenant of Grace, where God never made any promise. 

‘* That God hath made a promise to be the God of Beleevers, and of their Seed, we all 
know ; but where the promise is to be found, that he will be the God of the seed of such 
parents who live and die his enemies, and their seed, not so muchas called by the 
preaching of the Gospel, I know not. 

“‘ These men say the Covenant of Grace made to the Yews, ciffers from the Covenant 
made with ws; but I desire to know whether in the ome, or in the other, they find any 
promise of Salvation by Christ to any Infants dying in their Infancy, whose parents no 
way belonged to the Family of God, or Covenant of Grace’’ (p. 7). 


April 2d, 1646, Stephen Marshall published A Defence of Infant Baptism in 
Answer to two Treatises and an Appendix to them concerning it lately published by 
John Tombes. For this work Marshall received a vote of thanks by the West- 
minster Assembly. He replies to Tombes thus : 


“* Next let us see how you avoid being goared by the three hornes of my Syllogisme. 
I said, all being left in the same condition, 1. Ad/ must be saved. Or 2. All must bee 
damned. Or 3. God saves some of the Infants of the Turkes, and some of the Infants of 
beleevers pro beneplacito, 

““ After some discourse of the two first of these, you-deny the consequence : /¢ fol- 
lows not (say you) God may save some, and those some may bee the Infants of beleevers, and 
none of the Infants of Turks and Indians. 

““ Its true, a man that will may venture to say so ; and if another will, he may venture 
to say, That those some, are the Infants of Pagans, and not of Christians : and hee that 
should say so, hath as good warrant for this, as you have for the other, according to 
your principle. But what's this to the question before us? I said, This opinion leaves 
them all in the like condition ; One having no more reference to a promise than another. 

** Now if you will avoid being goared by any of these three hornes, you should have 
shewed, that according to your opinion, there is some promise for some of the Infants of 
beleevers, though there be none for the Infants of Pagans. But instead of shewing how 
your doctrine and opinion leaves them : you tell me what God may possibly doe in his 
secret Counsell, which is altogether unknowne tous. ButI perceive your selfe suspected 
this answer would not endure the tryall: and therefore you quarrell at that expression 
of mine, Zhatif any of the Infants, of such as live and die Pagans be saved by Christ ; 
then salvation by Christ is carryed out of the Church, whereof God hath made no promise. 

‘‘ Against this you except; 1. 7hat salvation is not carryed out of the invisible Church ; 
though some Infants of Pagans should bee saved by Christ. 

“*T answer, it’s true; and I adde, That if any man shal] say, the Devils should be 
saved by Christ : even that Opinion would not carry salvation out of the invisible Church. 
But Sir, we are enquiring after the salvation of them to whom a promise of salvation is 
made. Now when you can prove that God hath made a promise, that he will gather a 
number, or hath a number whose names are written in the Lambs book, although their 
Parents never knew Jesus Christ, nor themselves ever live to bee instructed, you may 
then perswade your Reader to beleeve, that even some of the Infants of Pagans dying in 
their Infancy belong to the invisible Church : and till then, you must give him leave to 
beleeve that this answer is brought in as a shift, onely to serve your present need’ 
(pp. 87, 88). 


William Carter, a leading preacher among the Independents and a member of 
the Westminster Assembly, thus distinguishes between the children of believers 
and the children of unbelievers : 


** That which made this difference was not to be found in that which was meerly nat- 
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ural ; for the Jewes were borne in originall sinne, and corrupted thereby as much as 
the Gentiles ; but in something supernatural, namely, because the Jewes, though they 
were sinful too, yet they were under the means of grace, and they had God engaged by 
covenant to them and their children for their good. But’as for the Gentiles, he left 
them to their natural condition, without such means to mend them, nor was God en- 
gaged so to them for their good ; but they were under the curse of God, therefore they 
grew wild as a tree in the Wildernesse that hath none to orderit. And so were all those 
that came of them, such children of such parents, alike under the curse of God in sinne, 
and not looked after or regarded by the Lord. 

‘* Therefore I say, this is one thing which makes this difference between the children 
of beleevers, and of unbeleevers, that they are holy, and these common or unclean, be- 
cause they are under such a word of blessing which these are not; yea though we can- 
not with certainty 4ffirm of this or that Infant of a beleever that it is inherently holy yet 
holy as thus separated and differenced, from those who are common, by that word of 
blessing from God, under which they are. As we cannot upon certainty affirm of any 
particular person in the Church that he is inherently holy, because he may make a lye 
in his confession, yet of every such person we can say he is in that sense holy, namely, as 
separated unto God in that relation, and thereby differenced from those who are common 
oruncleane.’’ (Zhe Covenant of God with Abraham opened. London, 1654, pp. 101, 102.) 


Anthony Tuckney was a leader among the Westminster divines. He was 
chiefly responsible for the Answers to the Questions on the Ten Commandments 
in the Larger Catechism, and was chairman of the Committee that prepared the 
Shorter Catechism. July 4th, 1652, he preached at Cambridge a sermon on 
Acts iv. 2. This was published in 1654 under the title None but Chris/, with 
an Appendix discussing the salvation of ‘‘ 1. Heathen ; 2. Those of the Old 
World, the Jews and others before Christ, and 3. Such as die infants and idiots, 


etc., now under the gospel.’ This was written in answer to a book of 
Nathaniel Culverwell, entitled Zigh/ 0f Nature, 1652, which advocated the salva- 
tion of some of the heathen. 


“ x, It cannot rationally be said, that there was an equall invincibility of ignorance in 
those Heathens, to that which is in Znfants and distracted persons, which want the use of 
reason, which they had ; and therefore might have made more use of it then they did ; 
and therefore their sin was more wilful, and so made them more obnoxious to Gods 
wrath, which therefore these /n/ants, etc., as less guilty, may in reason better escape. 

‘*2, How God worketh in, or dealeth with elect Infants, which dye in their infancy 
(for any thing that I have found) the Scrif/ure speaks not so much, or so evidently, as for 
me (or it may be for any) to make any clear or firm determination of it. But yet so 
much as that we have thence ground to believe, that they being in the Covenant, they 
have the benefit of it, Acts iii. 25. Gen. xvii. 7). 

““ Whether God may not work and act faith in them then, (as he made Fohn Baptist 
leap in the womb) which Beza, and others of our Divines deny, and others are not un- 
willing to grant, I dare not peremptorily determine. Yet this I may say, that he acteth 
in the souls of Believers ix articulo mortis, when some of them are as little able to put 
forth an act of reason, as they were in articulo nativitatis. But the Scripture (for any 
thing that I know) speaks not of this, and therefore I forbear to speak any thing of it. 

** Only (as I said) it giveth us ground to believe, that they being in the Covenant may 
be so wrapt up in it, as also to be wrapt up in the dundle of life, and did it give us but 
as good hopes of the Heathens (of whom it rather speaks very sadly) as it doth of such 
Infants, I should be as forward as any to perswade my self and others, that they were 
in a hopeful condition. 


21 
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“* For such infants, suppose they have not actual faith, so as to exert it, yet they may 
have it infused in the habit, they are born in the Church, and in the Covenant, and what 
the faith of the Church, and of their deHeving parents may avail them, I do not now par- 
ticularly enquire into! . . . . 

“* And whereas mention was made of an anticipating and preventing grace of God, by 
which without faith he might be saved ; 1 conceive and believe that it is abundant antict- 
pating and preventing grace, when either in //im or in any, God beginneth and worketh 
faith to lay hold on-Christ. But such a preventing grace as to accept us for Christ sake 
without faith in Christ, the Scripture mentioneth not, is a new motion of a young Divine, 
which without better proof must not command our belief, or impose upon our credul- 
ity."’ (None but Christ, pp. 134-37.) 


This passage also makes it clear that the Westminster divines did not mean to 
make the salvation of infants a different salvation from that of adults. The 
Westminster Confession, chap. x. 1 and 2, defines effectual calling. This work 
is the same with reference to all the elect. The special mention of infants and 
incapables does not separate them from the work of effectual calling. It defines 
with reference to them that this calling is not in the ordinary way ot ‘‘ being 
outwardly called by the ministry of the word,’’ but in an extraordinary way of 
being inwardly called by the Spirit, who ‘* worketh when and where and how 
he pleaseth.’’ ‘The time, the place, and the mode of this effectual calling is 
not determined. As Tuckney does not venture to affirm that this takes place 
in articulo mortis, so the Confession does not define it. But as Tuckney states 
that it is a new notion of the young man Culverwell that there can be salvation 
without faith in Christ, and he preached his discourse against Culverwell’s doc- 
trine that some heathen might be saved, and contended that salvation was by 
faith in Christ only; so the Westminster Confession takes the position that 
‘* those whom God effectually calleth he also freely justifieth’’ (xi. 1) ; and ‘* God 
did, from all eternity, decree to justify all the elect ; and Christ did, in the fulness 
of time, die for their sins, and rise again for their justification : nevertheless they 
are not justified, until the Holy Spirit doth, in due time, actually apply Christ unto 
them’ (xi. 4). 

This section of the Confession was aimed expressly at the Antinomian doctrine 
of eternal justification, and it insists there can be no justification until Christ 
has been applied by the Spirit and appropriated by faith. This doctrine of 
eternal justification without faith was urged at this time by John Saltmarsh, and 
is strongly opposed by Thomas Gataker (a member of the Westminster As- 
sembly), in his Shadowes without Substance, published in 1646, thus : 


“* Christ you say, ts ours without Faith ; but we can not know him to be ours but by 
believing ; and you reject this under the title of the Reformed opinion and more generall, 
that none are justified or partakers of salvation, but by faith. And if no conditions at all 
be required for obtaining Sa/vation by Christ as was formerly affirmed by you, then neither 
Faith also: Yea, to this you come fully home, where you say, that the Covenant now 
under the Gospel is such a kind of Covenant,as was established with Noah, Gen. 1x. 1 clear 
against the strain of the old. wherein man was to have his life ufon condition. And in 
this your Reply, you deny the receiving of Christ to be acknowledged by you as a condition. 
And indeed, if the promise of salvation by Christ, be as adso/ute and free from all con- 
dition as that Covenant made with Voah ; then may a man be saved by Christ, tho he 
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never know or look after Christ ; as he is sure never to perish by an aecumenicall deluge, 
tho he neither know nor believe, nor do ever heare of such a Covenant concerning it.” 
(Shadowes without Substance, 1646, p. 13.) 

““2. The Apostle telleth us in expresse terms, that he delieved in Christ ; that he might 
be justified by Christ, thereby implying that he was not actually justified, or had part in 
the justification procured and purchased by the death of Christ, untill he de/ieved. And 
albeit the ransome, whereby we are /veely (in regard of our selves) justified, be wholly 
in Christ Jesus ; yet is he said to be set forth for an atonement unto us through faith in 
his blood ; nor were those éranches of the wild Olive, which were taken to succeed in 
the roome of those who were broken off, actually in Christ, but out of Christ, untill upon 
their believing they were engraffed into Christ. (Shadowes without Substance, p. 44.) 


It is evident, therefore, that those who take the position that “‘ in the justifi- 
cation, therefore, of that majority of the elect which dies in infancy, personal 
faith does not mediate,’’ go against the Confession in the passage cited above. 
The Westminster standards allow no advance in theology in that direction. 
The Westminster Confession does not define the time when the justification of 
elect infants and incapables takes place ; it does not define the place where it 
takes place ; it does not define the mode in which Christ is presented to the 
elect Infant, and how the child exercises saving faith. It leaves all these 
questions undetermined. 

We are able to say that the Westminster divines were unanimous on this 
question of the salvation of elect infants only. We have examined the greater 
part of the writings of the Westminster divines, and have not been able to find 
any different opinion from the extracts we have given. The Presbyterian 
churches have departed from their standards on this question, and it is simple 
honesty to acknowledge it. We are at liberty to amend the Confession, but 
we have no right to distort it and to pervert its grammatical and historical 
meaning. 

The difficulty involved in the salvation of elect infants is: to define when the 
Spirit effectually calls them ‘‘ by enlightening their minds spiritually and savingly 
to understand the things of God ; taking away their heart of stone and giving 
unto them an heart of flesh ; renewing their wills, and by his almighty power 
determining them to that which is good, and effectually drawing them to Jesus 
Christ ;’’ and how ‘‘ being quickened and renewed by the Holy Spirit he is 
thereby enabled to answer this call and to embrace the grace offered and con- 
veyed in it.”” In the infant who lives to years of discretion we can see the 
operation of the divine Spirit in regeneration, renewal and drawing him to 
Christ ; and with regard to infants dying in infancy we can understand that the 
dynamic work of regeneration has been wrought ; but how can we conceive of 
his drawing to Jesus Christ, his answer to the call, his embracing of the grace 
freely offered, and his exercise of faith. ‘The Westminster standards leave all 
these questions unanswered for us, and we are free to speculate as much as we 
please so long as we do not trench upon the substance of doctrine that has been 
defined. (It is, however, contrary to the Westminster Confession to believe in 
the salvation of all infants, or to believe in the salvation of any of the heathen 
who are capable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the word. 
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Anthony Burgess meets the difficulty in this way : 


‘* Thirdly. That which the most solid Divines pitch upon, is, ¢hat Infants have-(I 
speak not generally, but indefinitely) a seed of faith, because they have the Spirit of God 
and regeneration, otherwayes they could not be saved ; and by this seed of faith, they become 
members of Christ, and that relation which isin their faith to Christ’s merits, is the instru- 
ment by which they obtain remission of sinne. Ag for that place, Faith cometh by hearing, 
it is to be applied to the ordinary means of faith, and that in persons grownup. Neither 
can I say, that an Infant is bound to have actual faith ; for happily in the state of In- 
tegrity, Infants then, though they had the Image of God, yet could not have put forth 
the actual exercise of graces, and if they could not do it in that state, it is not to be ex- 
pected they do so now. (Zrue Doctrine of Justification, 1655, 1., p. 201). 


But this explanation is a theory of some divines that has no official sanction 
in the Westminster standards. 

As late as 1728 Professor Simpson, of Glasgow, was charged with heresy for 
teaching 


“* that it is more than probable, that all unbaptized infants dying in infancy are saved, 
and that it is manifest, if God should deny his grace to all, or any of the children of in- 
fidels, he would deal more severely with them than he did with fallen angels.’’ (Case 
of Professor Simpson, Edinburgh, 1728). 


The doctrine of the extension of redemption to a few elect persons who are 
idiots and incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the word, and 
to elect infants who might be baptized, and the few of the children of believers 
who died unbaptized, might leave the time, place, and mode of their calling and 


acceptance of Christ undetermined. But the doctrine of the universal salvation 
of infants dying in infancy involves the doctrine that ‘‘ heaven is in great meas- 
ure composed of the souls of redeemed infants,’’ and that ‘‘ the majority of the 
elect die in infancy ;’’ and that the vast majority of our race are saved, not in 
the ordinary way of the outward call by the ministry of the word, but in an ex- 
traordinary way, without that outward call. This extension of salvation vastly 
beyond what the Westminster divines contemplated constrains us to ask what that 
extraordinary way is, and how it may be reconciled with the ordinary way of 
salvation, and how the two ways may be comprehended in a greater whole, 

The late Dr. A. A. Hodge made a brave effort in this direction in his able 
article on the Ordo Salutis (Princeton Review, 1878, p. 315), by breaking 
through the Confession of Faith in his doctrine that infants are justified without 
personal faith. Other theologians will have to follow his example, whether they 
try it here or elsewhere, if they are to construct the doctrine of the universal sal- 
vation of infants into their systems of theology, for certainly the Westminster 
divines not only left no room for such a doctrine in their symbols, but they 
barred the way against it. 

As Dr. Prentiss says : 


‘** The change from the position generally held by Calvinistic divines at the beginning, 
or in the middle of the seventeenth century, to the ground taken by Dr. Charles Hodge, 
in 1871, in his Systematic Theology, is simply immense. It amounts to a sort of rev- 
olution in theological opinion, a revolution all the more noteworthy from the quiet, 
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decisive way in which it was at last accomplished, the general acquiesence in it, and 
also the apparent unconsciousness of its logical consequences.’’ (PRESBYTERIAN RE- 
VIEW, IV., p. 556.) 

If the Church has failed thus far to advance to the inevitable consequences of 
this doctrine, it cannot refrain much longer from it. It must either recede to 
the Westminster position, or, having abandoned it for a new doctrine, it must 
give good reasons for the new doctrine, justify it by evidence from Scripture, 
and make the reconstruction of the related doctrines that is necessarily involved. 

We do not hesitate to express our dissent from the Westminster Confession 
in this limitation of the divine electing grace. We are of the opinion that 
God’s electing grace saves all infants, and not a few of the heathen. We base 
our right to differ from the Westminster divines on their own fundamental 
principle, that the electing grace of God is not tied to the administration of the 
ordinary means of grace. We leave to others, who are to write on this subject 
in subsequent numbers of this REview, to give us the basis for the hope in the 
salvation of infants, and to tell us how, in their judgment, infants may be saved. 


C. A. Briaes. 
New York. 


BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


Tuis is one of a series of articles bearing on the question of probation (or, 
to avoid a disputable term, of salvation) after death. It is an attempt to exhibit 
the Biblical Doctrine of the Intermediate State not as a whole, which would 
be impossible within the limits assigned to me, but in those essential features 
of it which stand related to the question immediately before us. I am con- 
strained by my limitations to give results rather than processes, although I may 
be allowed to say that these results are based on the widest induction of facts 
and statements which I have thus far been able to make in my Biblical re- 
searches, and that almost every clause might be buttressed by ample textual 
references. To economize space I have omitted all such references, sources, 
authorities, Hebrew and Greek terms and characters, etc., in the confidence 
that those most familiar with the subject will be able to dispense with them, 
and that the general reader will not clamor for them, unless it be for the texts, 
which | should have been glad to insert. The reader will kindly overlook the 
dogmatic form of statement ; this too on the ground that I have no space for 
apologetic and hypothetical circumlocutions. 

Schenkel has said that there is no Biblical Doctrine of the Intermediate 
State accessible to us. It will be acknowledged by all who have looked at the 
subject thoughtfully that it is at least one of the most difficult and most im- 
perfectly developed departments of Biblical Theology. 

I shall say but little of the Biblical topography of the Middle World. I 
doubt whether we have given us a fixed, definite outline of its topographical 
configuration and contents. The Bible abounds in localizations, but these rep- 
resent conditions far more than places, their boundaries expand and contract, 
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their relations to each other change, their characteristics vary in precision or 
intensity. When we come to the consideration of these localized conditions 
and modes of existence we are beset with perplexities. The time-relations 
and the space-relations vary. Here is a foreshortening, there a lengthening 
of the perspective. The lines of demarcation shift their position, and ever and 
anon disappear altogether, 

I. In the Old Testament the notion of an Ju/ermediate Future is conveyed 
only by hints and fragments. The Future is gazed upon with dumb awe, as, 
overhung with shadows, it stretches outward and onward through ‘‘ dim 
zonian periods,’’ while the children of immortality stand ‘‘ on its shore, and 
hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.’’ The Future there revealed is an 
Intermediate Future, into which the soul enters at once, and an Indefinite 
Future, reaching one knows not whither, or how far. An Jnlermediate Future 
is distinctly conceivable only where there is a clear, all-illuminating revelation 
of one final, decisive Day of Doom. Such a revelation the Old Testament 
does not give. 

At the same time this immediate future which lies before the Old Testament 
saint represents in the main what in the distinct light of the New Testament 
revelation of the Day of Doom is signified by the Intermediate State. Al- 
though the pious Hebrew but faintly, if at all, appreciated its intermediacy, it 
was intermediate all the same. 

The leading etymological representative of this immediate (intermediate) 
futurity is the word Shedl. As to its origin, She6l is doubtless a survival of the 
mythological period in the earlier Hebrew history. It is noteworthy that its 
New Testament Greek equivalent has also a mythological source. To the 
student of the religious history of mankind this adoption, assimilation, and 
spiritualization of mythological elements is of importance as illustrating the 
relations of Divine Revelation to the ethnic religions of the world. To the 
interpreter of that Revelation such elements are of interest as indicating the 
point where the line is to be drawn between the more exact.and the more pop- 
ular representations of Scripture. Shedl in the earlier stages of the Old 
Testament representation is the underworld, as the home of the dead. So at 
least predominantly, if not exclusively. Its subterrranean location belongs to 
its mythological pedigree and associations. The mental picture which it pre- 
sents is serviceable chiefly at two points : first, as furnishing a point of con- 
nection with the grave, with which, however, it is not to be identified ; and next 
as furnishing a point of contrast with heaven. For the Hebrew, with his con- 
crete conceptualisin and his contracted cosmology, Shedl, particularly in its 
‘* depths,’’ ‘‘ gorges,’’ ‘* abysses,’’ and ‘‘ pits,"’ furnishes the counterpart of 
Heaven, the ‘‘ Heights,”’ the eternal ‘‘ summits’ of light and glory and bliss. 

This underworld, Shedl, is the realm of Death, who shepherds its dwellers as 
his flock. Its inhabitants are indeed living beings, but not having been as yet 
released from Death’s dread rule, and with but a doubtful prospect of such 
release, they pine away in a shadowy, fractional, gloomy, benumbed, passive, 
barren existence. They are shadows, ‘‘ weaklings’’ (Rephaim). This ‘‘ land 
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of the shadow of death, without any order, and where the light is as darkness,”’ 
is the receptacle of all the departed. 

With the ethical and religious development of the Hebrews, and with ad- 
vanced views of retribution, especially as showing itself in the punishment of 
the wicked, She6l acquired presently a twofold application, being used some- 
times in the older and wider sense of the abode of the departed, and sometimes 
in the sense of the place of punishment for the wicked. In the latter sense, 
for precision other terms came to be attached to it, such as Abaddon, Gehin- 
nom, Tophet, Abyss (Pit), and the like, which gave increased definiteness to 
the idea of a primitive retribution in the future. On the other hand, while 
God’s servants continue to look forward to Shedl as their future dwelling-place, 
they begin to make a larger use of such terms as “‘ life,’’ ‘* joy,’’ ‘* glory,"’ 
and even ‘‘ heaven,’’ as descriptive of their final, if not immediate futurity, 
which may be conceived as either the upper realms of Shedl, or as a place 
apart from Shedl, viewed as the Kingdom of Death. In the latter sense Job 
breathes the hope of a deliverance out of Shedl, and David that he might not 
be abandoned to Shedl. In such passages, which are, however, of rare occur- 
rence, the /nlermediale Fu/ure emerges into distincter view. For the most part 
the more generic conception of Shed] as a place and of its passive, shadowy, 
sombre, monotonous existence predominates. We find it as late as Hezekiah, 
Job, Koheleth. 

In a word, then, we may say that the Old Testament doctrine of the Interme- 
diate Future is : (1) Generically—a passive, dreamlike, barren, monotonous, 
limited existence. (2) Specifically : (a) On the part of the holy, a life which 
is the negative of absolute death, a state of hope, now feebler, now stronger, 
patient expectation of a ‘‘ change,’’ ‘‘ release,’’ a ‘‘ revivescence’’ to a fuller 
and more blessed life ; (4) on the part of the wicked a state of dread, of banish- 
ment from light and from God, pain, wrath, self-retaliation, remorse, corrup- 
tion, death.* 

II. In the New Testament the nearest equivalent of Shedl is Hades. In 
the use of this word we find, however, that the drift already noticeable in the 
Old Testament use of Shedl has made a marked advance. Hades, even more 
decidedly than Shedl, merges practically in Hell. In a very few passages, in- 
deed, where the expressions relate to our Lord's intermediate state, it is dis- 
tinctively the region of the dead. In the parable of Dives and Lazarus it may 
be regarded as doubtful whether ‘‘ Hades’’ is used in the broader or the nar- 
rower sense—doubtful, in other words, whether ‘‘ Abraham’s bosom’’ is to be 
viewed as a part of Hades. In most passages the latter term has unmistakably 
a primitive significance, which may be illustrated by the association of Death 
and Hades, and the remarkable Apocalyptic prediction that Death and Hades 
will be cast into the Lake of Fire ; although this prediction of itself implies 
that Hades as the place of torture, as the ‘‘ prison’’ in which souls are held 


* I must pass over the inter-canonical as well as the early Rabbinical literature, 
which would furnish interesting illustrations of the transition from the Old Testament 
view to that of the New. 
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until the Judgment, has an intermediate significance, and will hereafter find its 
issue in the Dead Sea of Eternity. 

It follows, however, from this brief statement, which might be amply con- 
firmed by a larger induction from such terms as ‘‘ heaven,’’ ‘‘ kingdom of 
heaven,’’ ‘* heavenlies,’’ ‘* underworldlings,’’ that in the New Testament the 
local force of such words is greatly weakened, or rather idealized, and that they 
are to be interpreted much rather as descriptive of conditions. The emphasis 
rests on the s/a/e rather than the flace. In considering accordingly the New 
Testament Doctrine, we direct our attention to the /nfermediate Siate. 

What now do the New Testament writers teach us in regard to the Interine- 
diate State? We need not specify individual variations. Christ centres his 
teaching on the Absolute Future, the Consummation. The Apostles, called on 
to face the eschatological problems of the World-Crisis through which their age 
was passing, tell us more about the Future both as immediate and as final. 
Let us summarize the facts. 

1. Let us note at the outset as a highly significant fact that the New Testa- 
ment writers never disparage, much less antagonize the Old Testament Doc- 
trine. They never repudiate Job, or Hezekiah, the sons of Korah, or Kohe- 
leth. This would have been quite impossible for them as devout Israelites, 
believers in ‘‘ the prophets’’ and in the ‘‘ holy men’’ who “‘ spake from God, 
being moved by the Holy Ghost.’’ Their revelation, indeed, goes far beyond 
that of the Old Testament. They speak in the light which ‘‘ has illuminated 
death and incorruption.”’ Their outlook is irradiated with the foregleams of 
an undying Day. Death for them has lost its sting. They even ‘‘ long to 
depart.’” But never do they put the stamp of denial or disapprobation on the 
Old Testament representation of the after-death existence. They, too, agree 
that the existence into which death ushers even the beloved of God is relatively 
incomplete, dismembered, expectant, passive, self involved, limited. For 
more precise correspondences, see below. 

2. The New Testament writers carry on more definitely the tendencies and 
drifts of the Old Testament development. Shedl, as we have seen, invests 
itself more and more with the sinister sense of ‘‘ hell,’’ and its equivalents. 
This is still more decisively the case with Hades. The thread which connects 
** Paradise,’’ or ‘‘ Abraham’s bosom,’’ with Hades is of the slightest, if it exists 
at all. This again isa most suggestive phenomenon. Is it not a reasonable 
inference that the drifts of the inspired doctrine of Hades indicate the drifts of 
Hades itself? For corroborative considerations, see the points which follow. 

3. The Intermediate State is so called because it intervenes between Death 
and the Judgment. It becomes important, then, to ask, What is the significance 
of these momentous facts in their bearing on the Intermediate State ? 

First, Death. 

General Remark. —Let us think for a moment on the immense significance 
of Death for all personalities alike as involving a total change of environment. 
Modern Science, in two of its best-established dicta, asserts: (1) The incal- 
culable influence of environment on organism ; (2) the modification of the life 
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and functions of the individual by the modification of its organism. These 
conclusions are in entire harmony with those of Biblical Theology. The loss 
of the bodily mechanism by death, the tremendous change of environment 

after death, the replacement of familiar sensations and experiences by such as 
were before altogether unknown, the investiture of the spirit with new instru- 

mentalities and media for mental and spiritual activity, the substitution of 
totally new space and time-conditions for those of this earthly life—all this will 

of necessity occasion the most significant change in the mode of existence. 

That it will revolutionize character is nowhere asserted or implied. That it 
will affect very differently the development of character in an existence subject 
to the law of deterioration and disintegration, and in a life subject to rehab- 
ilitation and growth, will be obvious on a moment’s reflection, and is supported 
by what was said above of the drift ofthe Scripture doctrine of Shedl-Hades. 

A. For the regenerate death means : 

(i.) Deiiverance from the body, as the ‘‘ body of sin’’ and the ‘‘ body of 
death.’’ It secures the elimination of the last vestige of corruption from the 
** earthly’ side of their nature. The sin-saturated organism is laid in the grave 
to decay, and to be left behind forever. 

(ii.) Death does not destroy the continuity of the real life of the believer’s 
essential personality. ‘‘ He that believeth shall never die.”’ It is an incident 
in his progress toward a perfect manhood, especially in his progress from the 
‘* earthly body’’ to the ‘‘ spiritual body.”’ 

(iii.) It is thus a decisive factor in the reconstruction of the ‘‘ new,’’ the 
‘* heavenly’’ man, which begins at regeneration and culminates in the resur- 
rection, a process which from beginning to end affects the entire man and the 
entire life—pneumatic, psychic, and bodily. It is a twofold process, ‘‘ being 
unclothed ’’ (at death, negative) and ‘‘ clothed upon” (after death, positive). 
See below on v. 

(iv.) It introduces the departed spirit into the immediate presence of Christ. 
** Absent from the body, at home with the Lord.’’ In a word, the essential 
conditions of the ultimate glorification of the redeemed will be realized, so far 
as these can be attached to the incompleteness of the Intermediate State. On 
the other hand, we must take into account the characteristics of this incom- 
pleteness. 

(v.) Death occasions the temporary dismemberment of manhood. How im- 
portant in the activities of the earthly Christian life are the functions of the 
earthly body appears from the prominence given to the term ‘‘ members’ as 
the instrumentalities of that life. How large a modification of holy activity 
will come through the loss of these members needs only to be stated to be 
seen. Whatever may be said of the intermediate body—a subject which must 
be passed by at present—it is at least true that it cannot be the body to which 
the departed Christian has been accustomed in this life, nor yet that which 
awaits him at the resurrection. The physiological investiture of the believer in 
his intermediate life will of necessity largely determine the form, the agencies, 
the volume, the energy of that life, and in certain directions at least materially 


—. 
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reduce the same. It is only in view of these limitations of the Intermediate 
Life that the intense yearnings of the apostles for the comp/le/ed redemption and 
glorification of the Great Day become an intelligible reality. 

(vi.) The conditions of the Intermediate State as just described will tend to 
favor a life of predominant internality, retiring within itself, contemplation of 
the supra-sensual essences laid open to the ‘‘ unveiled ”’ vision, a life indeed of 
yearning rather, than of reminiscence, stirring with the germinations of the 
latent powers of the ‘‘ inner man’’ in its ‘* underworld ’' life. 

(vii.) In like manner the modification of the environment and of the space 
and time-conditions of existence, above all, the sweet penetration of the soul’s 
atmosphere with the supernal light streaming into the Holy Place from the 
Holy of Holies, will favor a mystic, devotional, entranced type of life, in 
which zons will count as hours, adoration will absorb thought, communion 
service, and self will be forgotten in the ecstasy of love. 

(viii. ) With these conclusions perfectly accord the Scripture representations 
of the Immediate Future of believers. 

a. Their life, prior to the Second Epiphany, is ‘‘ hid with Christ in God,’’ 
awaiting its full ‘‘ manifestation’’ in the final ‘‘ manifestation’ of Christ. That 
coming is that Christ might be glorified in his people, and marvelled at in all 
them that believe. Here is an unveiling, an unfolding of what was before veiled 
and hidden. 

6, To die, for the believer, is to ‘‘ fall on sleep.’’ The theory of a literal 
sleep of the soul is indeed to be decisively rejected. But error is not seldom 
a distorted truth. The Intermediate State has many analogies to sleep, in 
some even of its essential features, particularly in the recoil of the soul upon its 
centre with the suspension of its peripheral sensations and experiences ; in the 
subjection of space forms and time metres to internal conditions ; in the sub- 
jective subtleness with which transpositions and transmutations of related ex- 
istences are effected ; in the glamour of ideality (the transcendental reality) with 
which the inner sense invests the objects of its vision. The Christian's sleep 
of death means all this. It means still more doubtless rest, calm, refreshment, 
readjustment, reunification. 

c. In the same line is our Lord’s representation—‘‘ We must be working 
the works of him that sent me while it is day ; there cometh a night, when no 
one has power to be working.’’ The figurative cast of the representation is 
obvious. But does not our Lord speak in figures because the parable conveys 
more of the reality than the bare prosaic statement of the ultimate fact? Night 
is the period of ‘* sleep"’ (see above), of mystery, of self-involution, of remin- 
iscence, of anticipation, of crypto-physiological conditions of existence, of 
silence, of inactivity. If the Intermediate State (of which our Lord is incon- 
testably speaking) stands thus related in its general characteristics to the earthly 
day which precedes it, how much more to the Heavenly Day which follows 
it ? 

d, It is not to be overlooked that the essential characteristics of ‘* Abraham's 
bosom’* and ‘* Paradise’ belong to the same general category. Each suggests 
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bliss on the side of quietude, passivity, contemplation, the rapture of simple 
contact, and pure sensation. 

(ix.) While for the Christian the Intermediate State implies a blessed experi- 
ence of rapturous communion with his Lord in a State of sinlessness, and of a 
happiness to the full commensurate with the capacities of an incomplete con- 
dition, the above considerations teach us that it will be in the nature of a 
beatific monotone. It will be no sooner begun than to the consciousness it 
will leap to the larger, fuller, absolute glorification and beatification of the 
resurrection-life and the ascension-life, which has its definite beginning on 
the Day of Judgment. The Resurrection will come to Christ's friend swiftly, 
radiantly, triumphantly, with the ‘‘ awakening’’ inspiration of ‘‘ the trump of 
God,’’ as the morning comes to the sleeper after a night of ecstatic visions and 
benign rest. And thus to the Church, living or asleep, the Day of the Lord 
is ever at hand. 

(x.) Note how, in all the preceding aspects of it, the Intermediate State is 
for all who ‘‘ rest in Jesus’’ prophetic, nay, decisive of destiny. 

B. For the unregenerate death means : 

(i.) Punishment. It is the most complete execution of the penalty of sin 
which has thus far in his existence been inflicted on the transgressor. 

(ii.) Organic disintegration of manhood. 

a. Of the body. ‘‘ Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.’’ The 
natural law of dissolution which, apart from sin, would have been an incident 
in the transmutation of the ‘* earthly body’’ to the ‘‘ spiritual body,’’ becomes 
under sin the consummation of the physical disintegration. 

6. Of the soul. Sin is progressive corruption, spiritual dissolution advanc- 
ing toward a crisis. Death as a totality (physical and spiritual), being pred- 
icated of man as a unit (not of the body alone), marks such a crisis in the 
spiritual no less than in the physical development. In this crisis “he man, who 
is already dying, dies. This of necessity presupposes an advanced stage in the 
progress of the zeonian death, a diminution in the functions and possibilities of 
vitality. There is absolutely no intimation that death, zpso fac/o, breaks the 
continuity or works the reversal of the ethical and spiritual development on 
which it falls. Per contra (see above) in the Bible representation [Hades be- 
comes more and more ¢he realm of death. Its law is thus “he law of death, 

(iii.) Restriction of the sphere of existence. The “‘ spirits’’ of the unregen- 
erate departed are ‘‘in prison.’’ This confinement, apart from its reflex 
physiological and psychological influences, has a judicial significance, which 
must still further intensify those influences. Those imprisoned spirits are ‘‘ re- 
served ’’ for the Day of Wrath. A priorz speculations (see Dorner, Martensen, 
Plumptre, Farrar, etc.) respecting the physiological and psychological condi- 
tions of the Intermediate State need to be supplemented with these unquestion- 
able Biblical daéa. 

(iv.) Rupture of association with holy personalities. This is distinctly an- 
nounced in the parable of Dives and Lazarus. The ‘* great gulf’’ between 
those ‘‘ in torment’’ and those in ‘* Abraham's bosom’’ —a gulf which has been 
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‘‘ firmly fixed’’ and which makes intercourse impossible—is palpably not a 
mere pictorial adjunct of the scene. In the parable it can have but one inter- 
pretation, and in the reality it can have but one effect. 

(v.) Per contra ; The separate aggregation of sinful personalities can in like 
manner have but one effect. This is implied in what was said above of the 
‘* reservations’ of the Intermediate State. The evil are thrown to act and to 
react on one another. Nay more, they are drawn together by virtue of the 
gravitations and affinities of the spiritual universe. Each, like Judas, ‘‘ goes 
to his own place.” 

(vi.) Exile from God. This is as the antithesis of being with God, with 
Christ, as the dread counterpart of ‘‘ Paradise’’ and ‘‘ Abraham’s bosom,’’ and 
as the necessary corollary of the issues of the death-crisis and the progressive 
deterioration of the soul. 

(vii.) The total change of environment (cf. General Remarks) in such a life 
as is herein described can tend only to the aggravation of the internal confu- 
sion, bewilderment, disorganization, paralysis of the personality which find 
their awful summary in the word Death. 

(viii.) We are justified by Scripture correlations and considerations derived 
from other departments of Biblical Theology in assigning to these features of 
the Intermediate State of the unregenerate the same quality of decisiveness as 
affecting destiny which attaches to the corresponding conditions of the state of 
the regenerate. 

Secondly, Judgment. This subject is to receive separate treatment. I am 
concerned with it here only as it stands connected with the z/ermediateness of 
the after-death existence. 

One of the most conspicuous features of the history of the Divine Kingdom is 
what, for lack of a more convenient expression, I must call the law of deuterosis. 
The cycle has its epicycle. There is a First and a Second ; or, as we may 
also say, a First and a Last. ‘Thus there is a First and a (Second) Last Adam ; 
a First and a (Second) Last Covenant ; a First anda Last Paradise. Espe- 
cially does this deuterosis find its ultimate factor in the Last Day, thus: a First 
and a Last Regeneration ; a First and a Last Justification ; a First and a Last 
Reconciliation ; a Firstand a Last Adoption ; a First and a Last Redemption ; 
a First and a Last Parousia, or Epiphany ; a First and a Last Resurrection ; 
a First and a Last Judgment. The drift from First to Last is in the nature of 
an irreversible advance. ‘There are no refluxes in the currents. The Last 
gives emphasis to the First. It is the cosmic reaffirmation of the individual 
fact, the Amen of Eternity to the foregoing Yea. 

It is so confessedly in the career of the regenerate. The Biblical Doctrine 
of the Intermediate State furnishes no ground for doubting that is so in the 
career of the unregenerate. The internal conditions of-existence in that state 
are such as make a reversal of the course of a fallen and still falling soul im- 
possible /here, without an influx of Supernatural Grace immeasurably tran- 
scending aught witnessed here. May such an influx be inferred from the fact 
of Christ’s ‘‘ Descent into Hades’’? Biblical Theology justifies no such in- 
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ference. Christ himself expressly limits his activity in ‘‘ working the works of 
him that sent him’’ to the ‘‘ day’’ of his earthly life. When he went to the 
realm of the dead he passed into the ‘‘ night’’ wherein no one has power so to 
work.* Christ went there and returned thence as “‘ the firs//ruits of them that 
are asleep.’’ His apparition in Hades is no doubt a fact of the most profound 
significance. But the dynamics of Redemption are never associated with the 
Intermediate State. The sole authority for such an association would be the 
famous /ocus in Peter. But against the assumption of a proclamation of the 
Gospel by Christ in Hades, or that such a proclamation would have a redemp- 
tive significance, are the following considerations ; (1) The strict construction 
of the passage ; (2) the context and scope ; (3) its doctrinal and phraseological 
correlations ; (4) the Petrine theology as a whole. (5) ‘‘ Preaching’ is one of 
the ‘‘ works’’ to be discontinued during the ‘‘ night.’’ (6) ‘* Preaching’’ as a 
Gospel instrumentality to be effective must be continuous. Christ’s apparition 
in Hades was momentary. (7) It must be energized by the Holy Spirit. The 
ministry of the Spirit is not, to say the least, a characteristic of the Intermediate 
State. Per contra, the after-resurrection humanity of believers is more distinc- 
tively ‘‘ spiritual’’ than that which precedes it. (8) It does not regenerate 
apart from the ‘‘truth.’’ The Bible specifies no provision for an adequate 
communication of the truth after death to those who have never heard it ; 
(9) its efficacy presupposes conditions favorable to the susceptibility of the 
hearers. No such conditions appear in the Biblical Doctrine of the Interme- 
diate State. (10) The personal preaching of Christ on earth was preparatory to 
that of the Church and its ministries. No such provision appears in the In- 
termediate State, where it would appear to be far more imperative. Missionary 
communication between ‘‘ Abraham’s bosom’’ and the abode of Dives is pro- 
nounced to be impossible. (11) Christ’s personal preaching of three years as 
the Word Incarnate was followed by small results. A three days’ apparition as 
a disembodied spirit to a specific class of imprisoned spirits would present yet 
fewer conditions of permanent power and success. (12) Bearing in mind the 
above considerations, and the awful abyss-ward drift of the Intermediate State 
ot the ‘‘ perishing’’ from the First Judgment to the Last, are we not justified 
in the conclusion, as a necessary implication of Biblical Theology, that such 
a Hadean proclamation of the Gospel as an inadequate exegesis has thrust on 
Peter’s words would be little less than a stupendous mockery? The Gospel 
has brought into the world a ‘‘ larger hope’’ indeed ; but also, and what is even 
more precious, ‘‘ A BETTER HOPE.,”’ 


LLEWELLYN T. Evans. 
Cincinnati. 





* It is true that this ‘‘night’’ is otherwise named ‘‘ Paradise.’’ So heaven is de- 
scribed sometimes as rest, sometimes as reigning. 
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Amonc the numerous losses which the ministry of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church has recently suffered by death, none is more serious than that of Pro- 
fessor Croskery, of Londonderry, who for some years has acted as one of the 
Associate Editors of this Review, and who as a writer was favorably known on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

He was born at Carrowdore, in County Down, Ireland, on the 26th of May, 
1830, and spent his youth in Downpatrick. He belonged originally to a Uni- 
tarian family, and was a member of that community when he entered Belfast 
College in 1845 ; but owing to the influence of two companions, who set him 
the example of a holy life and put into his hands Dwight’s Zheologv, he with- 
drew from the Unitarian body at the close of his first Session, and joined the 
Presbyterian Church. His father was a tradesman, but was impoverished by 
bad debts made in the famine year of 1847 ; the result of which was, that the 
young student was obliged to supplement his slender means at college by re- 
porting and writing for the Belfast newspapers. 

On being licensed to preach the Gospel, in 1851, by the Presbytery of Down, 
he went to America, where he remained two years, preaching and writing as 
opportunity offered. Returning from America to Belfast in 1853, he became 
first reporter and afterward editor of the Banner of Ulster, an able bi-weekly 
newspaper of the time, published in the Presbyterian interest. During the same 
period he preached and supplied congregations when invited to doso. He 
does not seem in these years to have been very popular as a preacher ; for, as 
he often told afterward, he preached in twenty-six vacancies before he received 
a call. In 1860 he did, however, receive an invitation from Creggan, a small 
congregation in a remote corner of County Armagh, where he was ordained on 
the 17th of July in that year, From Creggan he removed to Clonakilty, in 
County Cork, in 1863, and after three years’ labor in the extreme South he 
was settled in the North as minister of the new congregation formed at the 
Waterside, a suburb of the city of Londonderry. Here he had free access to 
books, literary friends, and other means of information, of which he took full 
advantage. In 1875 he was appointed to a Professorship in Magee College, 
and on the death of Professor Smyth, M.P., he was removed from the Chair 
of Logic to that of Theology. In the congenial pursuits connected with this 
office he was occupied up till his death, on the 3d of October, 1886. 

During the last period of his life Dr. Croskery was in high reputation as an 
instructive and practical preacher. As a professor he was esteemed by his 
colleagues and respected by his students. But his main distinction was earned 
as an able and prolific contributor to the periodicals of the time. It is now a 
subject of regret that his strength was spent on articles for reviews and maga- 
zines, temporary in their influence and ephemeral in their nature, rather than 
in the production of one or two works of solid and permanent value. Books 
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have at least a chance of life, but magazine articles have none. The best of them 
live but a month or two ; then, as a rule, they die and are forgotten. His Case- 
chism, Plymouth-Brethrenism, and Irish Presbyterianism—a pamphlet specially 
written for strangers attending the Council of the Reformed Churches held at 
Belfast in 1884—are the only productions of his which appeared separately. 
The first of these is very short, but it has run through many editions, and has 
been translated into various Continental tongues. The second isa book, dis- 
cussing theologically the peculiarities of the sect from which it derives its name. 
The third is a summary of the past history and present condition of the Irish 
division of the Presbyterian Church. 

All his other writings were essays, reviews, articles, or biographical sketches 
contributed to the periodicals of the day. His literary life extended from 1862 
till 1886. During these twenty-four years he wrote fifty-four solid and elaborate 
articles, of which two appeared in the Lc/ectic, four in the Princeson, six in 
Fraser, seven in the London Quarterly, eight in the British Quarterly, fourteen 
in the British and Foreign Evangelical, eleven in the Edinburgh, and two in our 
own Review. Nor was this all. For some years he was editor of the Zvan- 
gelical Witness, an able religious monthly founded by Dr. John Hall, of New 
York, during his ministry in Ireland. He contributed also to the Pulpit Com- 
mentary, to the Evangelical Magazine, the Presbyterian Churchman, Christian 
Irishman, as well as to the Northern Whig, Belfast Witness, and other news- 
papers. In the spring before he died no less than five articles from his pen, 
some of them very elaborate, appeared in the same month in five different 
magazines, yet at that time the sh._>w of death was upon his face. His lec- 
tures on ‘‘ Westminster Theology and Modern Thought,”’ delivered on the 
Carey Foundation the winter before he died, would have been published sepa- 
rately had it pleased God to spare his life. 

His popular lectures, illustrative of Ulster manners and customs, as well as 
his biographical sketches, particularly those of Dr. Reid, the historian, and of 
Dr. Goudy, have been much admired. The latter was left unfinished at his 
death. His iron industry must have done something to shorten his days. In- 
cessant labor had become natural to him, and work was as pleasant and attrac- 
tive to him as leisure is to many. Till health utterly failed him, he could not 
resist an invitation to preach, or to deliver a public lecture, or to write an 
article. He had always a subject before his mind, on which he was gathering 
information and meditating to produce an essay. He lived among his books 
and papers, and when business called him from home he went forth with note- 
book in hand, jotting down incidents, gathering hints, noting and perpetuating 
impressions. Above and beyond all he was amiable and wise and good, deeply 
interested in the Church and in advancing the cause of God. <A man of his 
rare taste, wide and general reading, ardent. love of work, power of literary ex- 
pression, and kindly nature is not often met with anywhere, and when taken 
away in the maturity of his intellectual strength and usefulness, he leaves behind 


him a gap that it is not easy to fill. Tuomas WITHEROW. 
Londonderry. 
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REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


LEHRBUCH DER EINLEITUNG IN DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. Von D. BERNHARD 
WEIss, Oberkonsistorialrath u. Professor der Theologie. Pp. xiv., 643. 
Berlin : Wilhelm Hertz, 1886. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


Professor Weiss belongs to that intermediate school of theologians which is 
exposed to attack from two sides—from the conservatives, for what they yield to 
critical methods, and from the radicals, for what they retain of conservative pre- 
suppositions and results, It is a difficult position, but likely to be a right one, 
in as far as extremes are apt to be unjust, and the middle course the truest. It is 
sometimes in ill repute because taken by weak or timid men who desire to 
avoid giving offence on any hand. Such men command no respect and gather 
no followers. Weiss is not one of these. He commands respect and he gathers 
followers by virtue of the bold strength of conviction with which he ‘insists on 
his presuppositions and results, and the vigorous freedom with which he makes 
use of critical methods in the process. 

His Introduction to the New Testament displays these characteristics. He is 
no novice in this field, and this book has been ripening through years of lecture- 
giving on this branch of New Testament science. Indeed the interest of the 
book is somewhat lessened by the fact that the most original part of his work in 
Introduction—that on the Gospels—has long been before the public. 

After a brief sketch of the history of New Testament Isagogics, he proceeds 
to the history of the New Testament Canon. From this he separates, as not 
pertinent to the historical and literary questions which form the subject-matter 
of Isagogics, the history of the text and textual criticism. These topics he treats 
in an Appendix very briefly, and somewhat under protest, since he assigns them 
to the department of Hermeneutics. If it be agreed that the business of the 
science of Biblical Introduction is to inquire into the origin and collection of the 
Bible writings, this separation is very well ; but the fact that Weiss has, after all, 
given a place to the subject of the text, indicates that he is not quite prepared to 
insist in practice on what he claims in theory, and that he has drawn the lines 
of his definition too narrowly. Higher Criticism may be profitably studied quite 
apart from Lower, but the name of “‘ Introduction’’ should not be appropriated 
exclusively to the former. 

The Special Introduction is so arranged as to give, as far as possible, the his- 
torical setting of each book. This is easiest in the case of the chief epistles of 
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Paul, with whose writings this part of the book begins. They are followed by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and these by the Apocalypse. Then come the Catho- 
lic epistles, and finally the historical books—the Synoptic Gospels, the Acts, and 
the Gospel of John. While the scheme is, in general, a chronological one, it 
appears that the author has thought best not to cause distraction by making it 
rigidly so, but completes a whole group, even though the later works of this 
group post-date the earlier ones of the next group. The case of the Apocalypse, 
which falls into no group, is exceptional. Its position before the Catholic epistles, 
some of which certainly antedate jt, perhaps relieves the contusion which would 
tollow if it were placed after the group, since this ends with the epistles of John, 
which post-date the Apocalypse. It is, however, to be said of this arrangement 
that a grouping which, ¢. g., brings the Epistle of James and those of John under 
one heading, for purposes of historical discussion, is obviously detective ; nor do 
the Synoptic Gospels and the Gospel of John belong in exactly the same corner 
of the picture. 

Weiss maintains the authenticity of all the epistles commonly attributed to 
Paul, hesitating more at the Pastoral epistles than at any other, because of the 
familiar difficulties in fixing the historical situation. The letters to the Ephesians 
and Colossians and to Philemon he assigns to the Cesarean captivity, but with- 
out new arguments therefor. This is one of the matters that can hardly be de- 
cided. For Hebrews he tavors the authorship of Barnabas, on the basis of Tertul- 
lian’s well-known statement, and of the internal probabilities, and such likelihood. 
as there is in the matter seems to be on the side of this opinion. The date he sets. 
just before A.D. 70. The Apocalypse is put very little later. That this is the 
proper date for the Apocalypse, at least that it long precedes the epistles and 
Gospel of John, instead of following them, should, it would seem, be now every- 
where accepted. Of the difficult questions of structure and composition con- 
nected with this book it is perhaps enough to say that Weiss has not settled 
them. The recent theory of Vischer, finding a Jewish document at the bottom 
ot our Apocalypse, was not before him. He holds to the Johannean authorship, 
and supposes the visions, at first disconnected, to have been constructed by him 
into an artistic whole. Any intentional conflict of James’ argument with Paul’s 
is put out of the question by holding James to have written early in the Apostolic 
period, before Paul’s great missionary successes had shifted the centre of 
Christianity to the Gentile world, and before Paul's great doctrinal epistles were 
circulated. James he considers, rightly as we believe, a son of Mary and Joseph, 
and a uterine brother of Jesus. 

The structure ot the Gospels is Weiss’s familiar territory ; his views are in no 
essential respect altered. ‘The authenticity of John’s Gospel is advocated. Mark’s 
is explained as based on the apostolic Logia and on Peter's recollections ; our 
Matthew as based on the Zogia and Mark, and Luke’s Gospel as based also on 
the Logia and Mark, with some auxiliary source—Luke and Matthew being, how- 
ever, mutually independent. We refer with pleasure, in this connection, to Dr. 
A. B. Bruce’s article on the Synoptical Gospels in this REVIEW for October, 1884. 

The Lucan authorship of the Acts is maintained, and its trustworthiness as a 
historical document. In general, then, the author’s resulté are conservative. 
The only considerable exception which might be taken to this statement concerns 
the Synoptic Gospels, and even these he puts within the apostolic period. 

As a text-book, which it aims to be, this volume is sufficiently full without 
being overburdened, the materials form for the most part a continuous text which 
is not harder reading than the subject makes necessary, and much easier than is 
furnished by most books of the kind. The chief criticism from this standpoint 
would be a lack of clear, compact statement of the propositions maintained, and 
of various little practical contrivances in the way of sub-headings and the like. 
22 
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As a book of reference, on the other hand, it possesses the value to which its 
author’s reputation entitles it, and as a history of the origin of our New Testa- 
ment books it is readable and instructive. FRANCIS BROWN. 


GESCHICHTE DER JUDISCHEN LITERATUR. Von GUSTAV KARPELES. _Liefer- 
ungen I-10. Berlin, 1886, 640 pp., octavo. New York: B. Westermann 
& Co. 


This is a comprehensive sketch of the literature of the Jews, beginning with 
the Bible and coming down in the parts before us well into the Middle Age. 
It is intended in the later parts to reach as far at least as Mendelssohn. Why 
the title-page should have *‘ History of the Literature of European Peoples’’ is a 
problem we have been unable to solve. 

The Jews in their dispersion have not been able to shut out all influence of the 
civilization of their Gentile neighbors and oppressors. This influence has shown 
itself in their literature. If we understand by Jewish Literature the literature 
produced by Jews, we shall include in it works which show the most various 
tendencies. In the flourishing period of Arab philosophy and _belles-lettres, 
Jewish literature is a reproduction (not servile, yet dependent) of Arabic thought. 
Maimonides is an Arabic philosopher just as Mendelssohn is a German philoso- 
pher somewhat attenuated. Charisi made his Hebrew Makamiat directly under 
the influence of Hariri, whose works he translated into Hebrew. 

In this state of affairs it would be well to limit the enormous field of inquiry by 
including in Jewish literature only those works originally written in Hebrew. 
Even then the object of study is too vast for one man’s thorough mastery. A 
broad line should therefore be drawn between the Bible as strictly Hebrew liter- 
ature and the later works. To the Jew indeed the Talmud presents itself as the 
continuation of the Bible. But it must be evident to the most superficial student 
that there isa great gap between them. Christian authors generally treat the 
Old and New Testament separately, and orthodox Judaism ought to make at 
least so much distinction betwéen Bible and Talmud. 

Our first criticism on the work before us is that the author has attempted too 
much. Old Testament Introductions we have in superabundance both for 
scholars and for the people. Such an outline as is given in this work is too little 
or else it is too much. Ifthe author had made his theme the Talmudic and rab- 
binical literature he would have made a better book. 

But this is not all. In what is here given us we find a lack of clearness in ar- 
rangement and in expression. The author does not seem thoroughly to have 
worked out his own conceptions. He often gives the views of another without 
expressing any opinion of his own, though perhaps on another page he may 
make other and inconsistent statements. The source of the quotations is no- 
where given, and this is a grave fault. 

A few examples will serve to justify these criticisms. The author of the Books 
of Kings, we are told, ‘* refers to two earlier works, the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Judah and the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel, which can be reconstructed with 
considerable accuracy from the extant Books of Chronicles (p. 47). How the 
statement we have italicized can be so, when our Books of Chronicles deal, as 
is well known, only with the history of Judah, is hard to see. After speaking of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, *‘ it remains only to treat of that ‘Great Synagogue’ which 
comes suddenly into view, to disappear as quickly in the darkness of history.”’ 
But where this sudden appearance is found is an unanswered question. So with 
the authority for the statement that ‘‘ Flavius Josephus received from the Tem- 
ple its whole library, which consisted (as can be proved by his indisputable 
statements) of exactly the books which we yet recognize as parts of the Biblical 
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literature."” Now the present reviewer believes the Bible of Josephus to be 
identical with our Old Testament, but it would give him a great deal of trouble 
to prove it indisputably. In fact, Josephus’ own statements are anything but 
exact. The book of Tobit ‘‘ seems to have existed in a Chaldee text from which 
Jerome claims to have made his translation.’’ Nothing is said of Neubauer's 
publication of such a text. ‘* Aristotle is said to have been converted by Jewish 
doctrine, other Greek philosophers are said to have drawn their wisdom from an 
earlier Greek version ; this, however, must not be understood as historical fact, 
but according to its deeper meaning.’’ It is certainly to be regretted that the 
author had not space to’expound for us this deeper meaning. Of the Talmud 
(more exactly of the Haggada) we learn that, *‘ born of the spirit of prophecy and 
nourished by the sun of the East, it conquered the heathen world, became the 
schoolmistress of other religions as they appropriated her deepest truths ; that ‘ the 
whole cycle of pious Biblical legends which Islam has told and sung for now 
twelve hundred years in many languages to the entertainment of sages as well 
as of women and children,’ may be found in embryo or fully developed in the 
Haggada ; that, finally, much of what is familiar to us from the medizval world 
of legend, from Dante and Boccaccio, Cervantes and Milton, springs consciously 
or unconsciously from this wonderful region.’’ The breadth of assertion quite 
as much as the length of the sentence takes our breath away. It is not to be 
denied, of course, that Mohammed was influenced much by the Old Testament ; 
Arabic and Christian tradition were influenced more. But the specifically Hag- 
gadic elements are quite insignificant inallot these. Such sweeping statements 
only harm the cause they are intended to promote. 

We find, then, much to which we must take exception. The author, however, 
has been a diligent collector of material, and many sections of the book will be 
read with interest. One reads, however, with some uncertainty where in con- 
spicuous instances there is such lack of accuracy. H. P. SMITH. 


KURZGEFASSTES EXEGETISCHES HANDBUCH ZUM ALTEN TESTAMENT. XIII. 
LIEF. NUMERI, DEUTERONOMIUM UND JOSHUA. Von Dr. AuGuST DILL- 
MANN. Leipzig: S. Hirzel. New York: B. Westermann & Co., 1886, 


With this volume Dr. Dillmann completes his masterly exposition and 
analysis of the Hexateuch. Knobel published his Genesis in 1852, but did not 
reach the concluding volume until 1861. Dillmann began his work revising 
the second edition of Knobel’s Genesis in 1875, and for eleven years he has 
been hard at work upon the successive volumes until the present year. We con- 
gratulate the distinguished professor that he is able to look back upon his com- 
pleted work. Although he has built on the foundations laid by Knobel, he has 
yet so worked over the whole material that the present volumes on the Hexa- 
teuch will henceforth bear his name. 

In our judgment these volumes are the most satisfactory commentaries that 
have thus far been published on any portion of sacred Scripture. Theyare brief, 
terse, compact—every word has been weighed and every inch of space has been 
caretully considered—and yet there are few questions of interest in connection 
with the textual criticism, higher criticism, historical criticism, grammatical and 
historical exposition, and even literary and doctrinal exegesis, that have not 
been duly considered. 

We shall have to confine ourselves in this notice to Dillmann’s Higher Criti- 
cism of the Hexateuch. Dillmann has exceptional qualifications tor the work of 
literary criticism. Heis cool and cautious, firm and unflinching, swerving neither 
to the right nor the left in his persist#nt determination to find the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. In our judgment no candid mind, un- 
biased by @ grzori theories, can follow him in his masterly analysis of the Hexa- 
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teuch as he advances in succession from the first chapter of Genesis to the last 
chapter of Joshua, without accepting in the main his results. Indeed, the criti- 
cal analysis of the Hexateuch is the result of more than a century of profound 
study of the documents by the greatest critics of the age. There has been a 
steady advance until the present position of agreement has been reached in 
which Jew and Christian, Roman Catholic and Protestant, Rationalistic and 
Evangelical scholars, Reformed and Lutheran, Presbyterian and Episcopal, 
Unitarian, Methodist and Baptist all concur. The analysis of the Hexateuch 
into several distinct original documents is a purely literary question in which 
no article of faith is involved. Whoever in these times, in the discussion of the 
literary phenomena of the Hexateuch, appeals to the ignorance and prejudices of 
the multitude as if there were any peril to the faith in these processes of the 
Higher Criticism risks his reputation for scholarship by so doing. There are no 
Hebrew professors on the Continent ot Europe, so far as I know, who would 
deny the literary analysis of the Hexateuch into the four great documents. The 
professors of Hebrew in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, 
and tutors in a large number of theological colleges hold to the same opinion. 
A very considerable number of the Hebrew professors of America are in accord 
with them, There are, indeed, a few professional Hebrew scholars who hold to 
the traditional opinion, but these are in a hopeless minority. I doubt whether 
there is any question of scholarship whatever in which there is greater agreement 
among scholars than in this question of the literary analysis of the Hexateuch. 

Students now have access to the completed works of Wellhausen, Reuss, 
Kuenen, and Dillmann, and it is necessary that they should study this question 
for themselves and make up their minds according to truth and facts, without 
regard to theories and prejudices, whether these be new or old. 

There is concord among all critics in the analysis of the Hexateuch into the 
four documents and also as to the greater part of the material that belongs to 
these documents. It is quite easy to separate the Deuteronomist (D), whose 
work is chiefly in one solid mass. The large work of the priestly narrator (A) 
may be readily distinguished. There are a few passages in which the editor has 
so combined the priestly narrative with the prophetic story that it is difficult to 
separate them ; but the work of the priestly narrator has been sufficiently deter- 
mined to make its characteristic features and its chief contents unmistakable. 
But even if scholars should never be able to overcome the difficulties of these 
few passages, the solid results of the analysis of the priestly document remain 
unshaken. The separation of the theocratic narrator (B) from the prophetic 
narrator (C) is not so easy, owing to the fact that these documents are so 
closely related in many respects. There are great difficulties in some passages 
where two or three narratives have been so worked over that the eritic is 
obliged to analyze verses and clauses, and he cannot be so sure of his results. 
But such difficulties are where we should expect them from the nature of the 
case ; for the men called of God to edit the Hexateuch in the different stages of 
its organization were not making patchwork. They were using ancient inspired 
documents, in which every statement and every word was precious, so that the 
editors preserved as far as possible the very words of their originals and used 
the material so far as possible even at the expense of diffuseness, duplicate 
narratives and even triplicates, and only made such modification as was neces- 
sary in the compacting the material into a symmetrical and beautiful whole. 
The analysis of Dillmann is exceedingly minute at times, but one feels confidence 
in him owing to his transparent honesty, He gives reasons and balances them 
carefully, and where the decision is dgubtful he does not hesitate to say so. 
The critic is not dismayed at a few sae passages in view of the vast 
number in which the results of criticism have become assured. 
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The differences of the documents are very carefully and fully stated ; these 
are in vocabulary, in style, in method of composition, in scope, and in views of 
religion and doctrine. Any one who will examine these features of difference 
will be convinced that they are fully as great as those that distinguish the gos- 
pels in the New Testament. His only way to overcome the argument is to dis- 
prove the differences. We.think that he might as well try to show that the four 
gospels have not the distinguishing features that most scholars find in them. 

The differences among the critics begin when they come to consider the date 
of the origination of the documents and the work of editing. These problems 
have not yet been solved. The school of Reuss agree with Dillmann as to the 
date of Deuteronomy, but differ from him on the date of the priest's narrative. 
They hold it to be post-exilic, but Dillmann maintains that it was pre-exilic, and 
that it was written in the kingdom of Judahin the ninth centuryB.c. Dillmann in 
this has measurably advanced in the direction of the school of Reuss, but he 
stoutly resists their main thesis. Dillmann also differs from the school of Reuss 
as to the relation of Band C. They make C the earlier document, but Dillmann 
holds that B was written in the northern kingdom in the first half of the ninth 
century B.c. and that C was written in the southern kingdom not earlier than 
the middle of the eighth century, 

There is also difference of opinion as to the work of editing the documents. 
Dillmann denies that Bb and C were first compacted and then D added to it and 
finally A. He holds that A B and C were three independent documents, and 
that they were compacted at one editing just before the exile, and that during 
the exile they were attached to Deuteronomy. This question of relative prior- 
ity is an exceedingly difficult one. It seems to us that the order of religious 
development is B C D A, but it does not follow that the writings must be ar- 
ranged in that chronological order, or that we should begin so late in the history 
of Israel for their composition. It is interesting to note that Dillmann places 
the origin of the four documents within quite narrow chronological limits. His 
researches favor the view that we have set forth that the four narratives represent 
four types of thinking rather than four stages of religious development. 

One of the most important and most successful parts of the analysis of Dill- 
mann is his work upon that section of the priest code which he names the Sinai 
code (S)._ This includes the sanctity code of Leviticus and other parts of the 
priestly legislation that shares its peculiarities. Kuenen recognizes this as an 
earlier stage of P, and distinguishes it as P’. But Dillmann holds that it is later 
than A, although it contains many laws of great antiquity. These had been 
handed down in the circle of priests and were codified shortly before the exile, 
possibly even before the composition of Deuteronomy. This code was, how- 
ever, revised during the exile and enlarged. Other Thoroth were also collected 
during the exile apart from this codex. These together withS were incorporated 
in ABCD by an editor of the priestly circle among the exiles. This view of 
Dillmann is also an approximation to the school of Reuss, for it makes a con- 
siderable portion of the priest code later than the priestly narrative, and thus 
removes many of the objections to the older view of Ewald, De Wette, and others 
that the priestly narrative was the fundamental writing of the Pentateuch. We 
think that Dillmann has done great service in the analysis of the Sinai code, but 
we cannot agree with him in his view of the date of it and of its relation to the 
priests’ narrative. Here is a field where, as Dillmann admits, the difficulties 
are very great. It is reserved for future investigators to solve this problem. It 
seems to us that Dillmann has shown that many of these laws of code S are in 
the very. ancient form of the Pentade, and that the priest codeis really a complex 
of laws of different origin. There are many questions in Pentateuchal criticism 
that remain undecided. It is probable that new questions will arise in the 
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further progress of investigation. There are so many critics now at work on 
this subject in all churches and Jands that we may expect more rapid progress 
in the future than we have had inthe past. Scholars will co-operate and in 
good time solve all the problems of Biblical study in a true scientific spirit. This 
scientific study of the Bible will greatly increase the knowledge of its treasures, 
the appreciation of its literary beauties, and, above all, will deepen the convic- 
tion of its divine inspiration and authority. C. A. BRIGGS. 


DAS BUCH DES’ PROPHETEN EZECHIEL. Herausgegeben von Lic, Dr. CARL 
HEINRICH CORNILL, ausserord. Prof. d. Theol. an d. Universitat Marburg. 
Pp. xii., 516. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1886. New York: B. Westermann 
& Co. 


After this bouk it can no longer be said that the textual criticism of the Old 
Testament is in its infancy. It has attained a vigorous youth, with the full 
promise of long and effective life. Cornill’s work, though confessing indebted- 
ness to predecessors, is more extensive, systematic, and satisfactory than any 
which has gone before it in this field. It shows more distinctly than ever how 
little reason there is why we should go through the New Testament text freely 
amending and revising, and still walk tamely through the Old Testament in 
the leading-strings knotted by Rabbinic fingers. This one book answers, or 
shows how to answer, the chief objections urged against the textual criticism of 
the Old Testament, and gives us, at the same time, a specimen of the results it 
may be expected to yield. 

The book contains 175 pages of Prolegomena. A dozen pages of this number 
are given to remarks on the need of revision and on the impossibility of revision 
trom Hebrew Mss. alone. The author strongly maintains Lagarde’s view that 
all our Hebrew Mss. are copies ot one archetype, not older than Hadrian’s time, 
and gives striking illustrations of their slavish agreement. He passes to the chief 
dependence in Old Testament textual criticism—the ancient versions. Pages 
13-109 discuss the LXX, its Mss. and the versions made from it, its citations in 
the Fathers, its various recensions, with brief accounts of the later Greek ver- 
sions of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus. The ‘‘ Targum”’ is the subject 
of twenty-seven pages, the ‘* Peshitto’’ of twenty, the ‘‘ Vulgate’’ of four. Some 
twelve pages are devoted to a discussion of the mode of publication of the text. 
Prolegomena and text alike show great care, thoroughness, honesty, and shrewd 
critical judgment. The amount of patient, detailed work which the author has 
accomplished marks him as a scholar of no ordinary power, while the fact that 
he has done it alone, and in the short space of five years, should silence those 
who claim that a century of preliminary labor is needed before any fruitful 
attempt can be made to better the Massoretic traditionary text. 

Of many interesting topics considered in the Prolegomena we notice particu- 
larly but two—both relating to the LXX—the three great Recensions, and the 
value of the LXX as a witness to the Hebrew text. Jerome speaks of three 
official texts—Lucian’s (Antioch-Constantinople), that of Eusebius and Pam- 
philus (Palestine), and that of Hesychius (Egypt). The problem is to arrange 
existing witnesses to the LXX text under these three families. This can be 
done with most confidence in the case of Lucian’s recension, to which the atten- 
tion of scholars has been especially given, and for which there are some special 
aids. It is this of which Lagarde has published one volume, and Cornill leaves 
the matter in his hands with only a few remarks, noting the witnesses for this 
recension, which is substantially preserved in the Complutensian Polyglot. The 
text of Hesychius offers more difficulties, and here, with the author, it is much to 
be regretted that the Cod. Alexandrinus is cited not from the new photo- 
lithograph but from the old, type-printed edition, and also that the Coptic ver- 
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sion of the LXX, which must be of great value for the Egyptian text, is used 
only in the Latin translation of Tattam. The Vetus Latina, the Arabic and the 
Ethiopic version receive a more satisfactory treatment. The general conclusion 
in regard to Hesychius’s recension of the LXX is'that it must have been similar 
to the Alexandrinus, but that still more closely related to it is a group of cur- 
sives, which in turn agree with the Aldine edition. The Alexandrinus has 
marked peculiarities, which appear also in the dependent versions just named, 
but are shorn away in the cursive group. Of the careful examination of wit- 
nesses to the Eusebius-Pamphilus text we mention only the proof which is 
undertaken that the Vaticanus belongs to this recension, and in which the fact 
that Professor J. Rendell Harris has, by a totally different route, reached the 
conclusion that the New Testament text of the Vaticanus was written in Caesarea 
affords the author a welcome support. 

The great importance of the establishment of the three recensions of course 
lies here, that the existence of three independent and ancient witnesses to the 
original text of the LXX makes the LXX itself a witness, not infallible, but far 
more respectable and valuable, to the Hebrew text from which it was originally 
made than it the testimony to the LXX text came to us through asingle line. They 
give us the same kind of evidence for the original LXX that the families of New 
Testament MSs. do for the original New Testament. Even without reconstruct- 
ing the LXX text in detail, the independent witnesses to it secured in these 
recensions enable us in particular cases to determine what the LXX text prob- 
ably was, and hence to determine, with the obvious limitations imposed by a 
version, what the Hebrew probably was from which the LXX was translated. 
This supposes, of course, that the LXX is an accurate version. 

This brings us to the other point—the value of the LXX as a witness to the 
Old Testament text. Cornill shows beyond a doubt that the translator of 
Ezekiel into Greek was extremely conscientious. Difficult Hebrew sentences 
are put into Greek, word for word, even where no sense results ; the arrange- 
ment of words follows the Hebrew closely ; pronouns, conjunctions, and prepo- 
sitions are carefully reproduced, the tenses otf the verb are observed-—in short, 
the Hebrew is in general given so faithfully that the presumption is overwhelm- 
ing in favor of a Hebrew text differing trom ours, in those cases where the LXX 
text cannot be explained from ours, and particularly where it contains additional 
matter. 

It would be profitable to note other points—all discussed in the same thorough 
manner—in this remarkable introduction. Indeed, it is of far more conse- 
quence just now, at least in America, to persuade Old Testament scholars to 
study these 175 pages than to exhibit the results when the principles are applied 
to text-revision. A few words must be given to this, however, to which the 
part thus far discussed is but the threshold. It occupies 340 pages. Here we 
have the unpointed text, as revised, with a German translation on the opposite 
page, and the critical notes extending across both pages below. For the lack 
of points, which is offset by a consistent, though frugal, use of the matres 
/ectionis, and especially by the translation, scholars can have nothing but praise. 

The translation is both smooth and close. Word play and paronomasia are 
reproduced from the original, yet with the least possible appearance of pedantry. 
Itis a pleasure to read it. The critical apparatus is supplied with judgment 
and is much more than a mere citation of authorities and variants. There are 
discussions and suggestions—enough to make us wish there had been more—the 
attempt to distinguish candidly between different degrees of proof, and to bring 
out in each case the real condition of the evidence, the whole put compactly, 


and yet made actually readable. These notes deserve study for more reasons 
than one. ; 
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The resulting text shows striking differences from that in our Hebrew Bibles.* 
It is no news that the text of Ezekiel, even in the most accurate Massoretic 
form, is in a bad state. Anything like thorough revision was sure to bring 
about marked changes. But the author has not taken the attitude of one who 
simply emends according to the best authorities when a reading is obviously 
bad. He has treated the Massoretic text as one among a number of witnesses— 
the one which furnishes him the groundwork, and entitled to every fair consid- 
eration, but by no means so exceptional in trustworthiness that all its readings 
that make sense are to be received as true. Ot course the result must shock the 
orthodox Rabbi, ancient or modern, Jew or Christian, but it is nevertheless far 
more secure than the traditional text. This is not to assume that all Cornill’s 
readings are probably the true ones—some of them are probably not ; but mainly 
because, in the intricate and delicate problems that constantly arise in work like 
this, no human judgment can be always in perfect balance, and no keenness of 
critical acumen can penetrate all the mysteries of transmissional error. But 
these are slight defects. The main thing is that we are beginning, in work like 
this, to see our way toward an Old Testament text worthy of an age that does 
honor to Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort. 

Whatever well-grounded criticism of special conclusions there may be, and 
however numerous may be the points at which certainty seems now impossible, 
we do not hesitate to express the belief that Cornill’s work represents the original 
manuscript of Ezekiel’s prophecy more justly than any Hebrew text which 
has been accessible to scholars, Jewish or Christian, for 1700 years. He de- 
clares the intention of doing a like work for Isaiah and Jeremiah. We trust 
others will catch fire from his enthusiasm and success, and, bringing to the same 
problems as they appear in yet other books an equal conscientiousness, an eye as 
clear and a critical faculty as alert and as soberly trained, will at length give us 
through their united efforts an Old Testament in Hebrew which shall no longer 
embarrass us at step after step of exegetical work by disturbing doubts as to 
whether it is even likely that the author wrote as his words are handed down to 
us. An Old Testament text resting on the best testimony available will make 
many commentaries useless, but it will give such freshness to Old Testament 
study as nothing else can possibly do, for it will bring the student closer to the 
truth as it came from God. And may God hasten the day ! 

FRANCIS BROWN. 


* We give a very few illustrations, taken from early chapters: I., 1 bracketed as 
doubtful, but no decision reached; v. 2, ‘yay inserted after wind, xn omitted. 
Ww} read for njywn ; v. 3. m7 (Inf. abs.) omitted, and sy read for pw voy ; Vv. 4, trans- 
position, putting ‘‘ brightness’’ before ‘‘fire,”’ etc.; v. 10, DIP inserted after 
Dw; Vv. 11, mad for pmraay, ony 2K inserted before yxd, ANN ON NWR in- 
serted after my 31M, etc., etc. Inthe R. V., v. 13 reads: ‘‘ As for the appearance of 
the living creatures, their appearance was like burning coals of fire ;’’ marg., “‘ The 
Sept. has, ‘And in the midst of the living creatures was an appearance,’’’ etc. Cor- 
nill’s text yields the latter. II., 3, R. V., “.. . which have rebelled against me: they 
and their fathers have transgressed against me.’’ Cornill’s text gives: **. . . which 
have rebelled against me, they and their fathers; v. 6, R. V., “Be not afraid 
of them, neither be afraid of their words, though briers and thorns be with thee, and 
thou dost dwell among scorpions.” Cornill: ‘‘ Be not afraid of them and be not terri- 
fied before them, when they oppose thee and despise thee, and thou must dwell among 
scorpions.” III., 15, Cornill agrees with R. V. text, against margin. VI., 9, Cornill, 
**When I break their heart” (R. V., ‘‘ I have been broken ;” marg., ‘* I have broken’’). 
VII., 2-9, Cornill treats vv. 3, 4, as doublet of 8, 9, omits the former, and sets v. 5 and 
part of v. 6 after v. 10, omitting “‘ an evil, an only evil,” from v. 5. Asin all textual 
criticism, the great majority of the changes are slight ; lesser or greater, the reasons for 
them are furnished in the notes, the abbreviations and notations of which can be easily 
mastered by any one who reads German. 
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BEITRAGE ZUM VERSTANDNISS DES JOHANNEISCHEN EVANGELIUM. Von F. L. 
STEINMEYER. I. DAS HOHEPRIESTERLICHE GEBET JESU CHRISTI. Berlin: 
Wiegandt & Grieben, 1886. 8vo, pp. 155. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


Dr. Steinmeyer is well known to English readers through two of his works, 
which have been translated for Messrs. Clarke’s Foreign Theological Library : 
The Miracles of our Lord Examined in their Relation to Modern Criticism 
and The History of the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord Considered in 
the Light of Modern Criticism. With the present little book, which is soon to 
be followed by a study of the conversation with the Samaritan woman, is begun 
a series of studies in John in which the richness of the author’s insight into 
Christian truth will have full scope. The speciality of this treatment of Jesus’ 
High-Priestly prayer, accordingly, may be said to be the warmth of Christian 
feeling that dominates it. The exegesis is reproductive in the best sense of that 
word, and the task the author has set himself is to bring out and commend to 
the reader all the contents of the prayer rather than merely to outline the 
propositions in which they may be contained. 

Exegetically speaking, its speciality consists in the stringency with which the 
distinction between a prayer and a discourse is insisted upon. All former 
efforts to expound this chapter, the author thinks, have been more or less in- 
jured by failure to make this distinction. While not forgetting that this prayer, 
unlike that of Luke vi. 12, was not spoken to God alone, we must remember that 
it was spoken to God, and its reference to hearers on earth was secondary. 
Herein, the Jesus preczbus patrem compellit, lies the difficulty of the passage, 
but herein also its only key. It follows, for instance, that we are not to expect in 
it a logical ordering of the matter, but rather ‘‘a psychologically ordered 
diatactic’”? to which our Christian experience will help us. Not that we can 
measure this incomparable prayer by our human prayers ; but, though in matter 
and spirit and reach it is immeasurably above us, it is in essence a prayer, and 
we pray. And as it has happened to us that words fail and unutterable sighs fill 
the pauses, and we begin again the speech of the heart with an ‘‘ and’’ which 
asks nothing of logical laws, so we can understand why here too we lose, by 
mere logic, the clue, and are led by loose ‘‘ ands’’ over chasms that no gram- 
matical exegesis can bridge. It follows further that the usual divisions that are 
traced in the prayer are unjustified. The author finds a safer hint in He- 
brews iii. 1, and sees Jesus here as the Apostle sent on a mission by God, and 
as the High-Priest who is to enter in where God is. His Apostleship is here 
completing itself, his High-Priesthood beginning. Hence the essential elements 
of the prayer may be said to be (1) the ACCOUNT which Jesus renders of the work 
that has been given him to do; (2) the CLAIM which he makes on the Father on 
the ground of his completed work, and (3) the AMEN which he speaks in the 
name of the Sender. On the lines of these divisions the treatise develops the 
contents of the prayer after a manner which is as instructive to the heart as it is 
to the mind of the reader. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


KURZGEFASSTER KOMMENTAR ZU DEN HEILIGEN SCHRIFTEN ALTEN UND 
NEUEN TESTAMENTES, SOWIE ZU DEN APOKRYPHEN. Herausgegeben von 
HERMANN STRACK und OTTO ZOCKLER. B. Neues Testament : Erste Abtlg. : 
Dig EVANGELIEN NACH MATTHAUS, MARKUS U. LUKAS. Erliutert von D. 
C. F. NOSGEN (xiv. 424, S. gr. 8). Zweite Abtlg.: DAS EVANGELIUM NACH 
JOHANNES U. DIE APOSTELGESCHICHTE, Erlautert von ERNST CHR. LU- 
THARDT, u. D, OTTO ZOCKLER (viii. 284, S. gr. 8). Nérdlingen, 1886. New 
York: B. Westermann & Co. 


The publication of this Commentary is one of several cheering indications of 
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the active vitality, the aggressive energy, and the productive vigor of the 
evangelical scholarship of the day in Germany, and in particular of the group 
whose names appear in part on the title-page as editors and collaborators of the 
work. Another outgrowth of the same activity is Zickler’s ‘‘ Handbuch der 
Theologischen Wissenschaften,’’ a work produced under the same auspices and 
largely by the same collaboration, and designed for the same circle of readers. 

The work before us is not primarily a popular commentary in the sense that 
it is addressed to the non-scholastic public. It is a critical work, dealing with 
the textual, grammatical, exegetical, and eisagogical questions which contront 
the Biblical student of to-day. The names of the editors, Drs. Strack and Zéck- 
er, and of their associates, Drs. Kiibel, Luthardt, Nésgen, Orelli, Ottli, 
Schnedermann, and Schultz are a sufficient guarantee that the discussion of these 
problems will be as thorough as is consistent with the limits of the work, and 
that the results presented will be fully abreast with the critical progress of the 
last quarter of a century. 

As a condensed commentary it has its value alike for the scholastic and the 
non-scholastic reader. While, on the one hand, the most minute and even micro- 
scopic examination of Scripture in all its details will amply repay the student 
who can devote to such examination the time and labor demanded by it, there is 
perhaps on the other hand even greater need of a broad and comprehensive 
study of the Word of God as a whole and in all of its parts, especially on the 
part of those whose time and opportunities are restricted. For such study a 
commentary like that before us, at once comprehensive, exact, and condensed, 
seizing on the broad and salient features of the Divine Record, and presenting 
them in their inspired continuity, throwing a passing flash of light on dark and 
intricate problems of criticism and exegesis, and discussing questions of author- 
ship, composition, environment, structure, etc., now of such vital and absorbing 
importance, with luminous and suggestive terseness, is an invaluable aid as well 
to the intelligent and’ especially the educated layman as to the hard-pressed 
student and pastor. 

The work before us may well be commended as a model of its class. Its lead- 
ing features are as follows: 1. The introduction to each book treats with great 
completeness and brevity the burning questions relating to authorship, structure, 
etc. In addition to the particular introduction to each of the gospels, Professor 
Nésgen has a General Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels, which brings the 
discussion of their origin and relations down to its latest phases. 2. At the 
beginning of each book is given a carefully and indeed scientifically outlined 
plan of its contents. 3. A fresh and independent version of the original is 
furnished in sections and paragraphs, based on v. Gebhardt’s revision of Tischen- 
dorf’s text, with constant reference to that of Westcott and Hort. 4. For the 
most part to each paragraph is prefixed a brief statement of its central thought 
or purpose, its local significance and essential characteristic. 5. Ndsgen adds 
to each paragraph a succinct, pregnant, logical, and doctrinal development of 
the contents. Luthardt and Ziécklier mostly include this development in their 
preliminary statement. The method of the former is the more satisfactory and 
instructive. 6. Points which require special and more elaborate treatment, 
such as Christ’s Baptism or Temptation, duplicate transactions (the purification 
of the Temple, etc.), ‘‘Son of Man,”’ ‘‘ Logos,’ the resurrection of Lazarus, 
the Pentecost, the Apostolic Conference, etc., are discussed in excursus. It is 
to be regretted that no index is given of these excursus. 7. Textual, grammati- 
cal, philological, geographical, archzological, and historical questions are dis- 
cussed briefly but, on the whole, satisfactorily in foot-notes. A wise discrimina- 
tion is shown in the selection and condensation of the material of these notes, 

Of course in a work of this character it is difficult or, indeed, impossible, to 
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meet all the requirements of acommentary. Thetreatment, ¢.g., of the rich veins 
of thought in John will doubtless often seem meagre. But the material limita- 
tions of such a work are inexorable, and the reader will be disposed rather to 
congratulate himself on the wealth of material provided within so small compass. 
The tone of the commentary throughout is evangelically sound and devout, and 
critically conservative. The discussion of the eisagogical questions is marked 
bv candor, breadth of view, mastery of the facts, calm moderation, a grasp ot 
underlying unities, and a depth of insight into controlling currents of thought 
and purpose which are in refreshing contrast with the dogmatic prepossessions, 
arbitrary assumptions, capricious analyses, and reconstructions of the radical 
school. Ndésgen’s treatment of the genesis and relations of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels is masterly, and some of his positions are independent and striking. Lu- 
thardt grapples with the Johannean problems with his wonted vigor. Zéckler’s 
unfolding of the plan and movements of the Apostolic History (Acts) is decidedly 
fascinating. One is strongly tempted to particularize points of interest, but to 
begin doing so would be dangerous to the condensation which should at least 
characterize the notice of a condensed commentary. LL. J. EVANS. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY, THE PREDICTION OF THE FULFILMENT OF REDEMPTION 
THROUGH THE MESSIAH, A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE MESSIANIC PASSAGES 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE ORDER OF THEIR DEVELOPMENT. By 
CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1886. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Octavo, pp. xx. and 520. 


Dr. Briggs needs no introduction to the readers of this REVIEW, in which his 
previous volumes have been successively noticed. The one before us exhibits 
the same learning and enthusiasm by which they were characterized and which 
are characteristic of his review articles. We shall take these for granted, and 
proceed to give some idea of the scope and contents of the volume before us. 

That Christ is the central theme of the Old Testament as well as the New is 
what the whole Christian Church believes. The difference is thatin the Old Tes- 
tament he is presented prophetically, in the New we see him historically. The 
point of view has, therefore, changed in passing from one to the other. Prophecy 
rightly forms a study by itself. In looking at the Old Testanient alone now we 
find the prophet not merely a foreteller, but in a very broad sense a leader and 
instructor of the people. In this broad sense prophecy is religious instruction. 
The Christian preacher of to day is a genuine successor of the Old Testament 
prophets. But so far as other religions than our own have had truth as their 
content, their teachers also have been prophets, and their words have been 
prophecy. Unless God has left himself wholly ‘‘ without witness,’’ there have 
been elements of truth in other religions—faint and rudimentary, no doubt, but 
truth nevertheless. It is on this ground that Dr. Briggs makes his start, begin- 
ning with the broad subject of prophecy in general. ‘* Prophecy,’’ he says, 
‘* appears in any religion so soon as the need is felt of religious instruction, and 
therefore at a very early stage and among the most primitive peoples.’’ ‘* Hebrew 
prophecy does not claim to be the only genuine prophecy.” ‘* The Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures represent prophecy as extending beyond the range of the chosen 
people in Melchizedek, Jethro, and Balaam. It is not necessary in the interests 
of the Christian religion to insist that God left all other nations except Israel 
without religious guidance. The more the great historic religions of the world 
are studied in their genesis and their relations to the peoples who were influ- 
enced by them, the more truth, beauty, and good are found in them’”’ (p. 4). 
Nevertheless Hebrew prophecy possesses features of its own which lift it above 
what is found in other religions. An extraordinary divine (supernatural) in- 
fluence used the psychological and physical conditions of human nature to de- 
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termine the Hebrew religion so as to work out the divine plan of redemption. 
‘** These extraordinary divine influences give Hebrew prophecy its characteristic 
features ; for we find them extending through a long period of historical de- 
velopment, increasing in intensity, complexity, and comprehensiveness, as they 
accumulate upon one another, combining so as to constitute Hebrew prophecy 
an organic whole, a sublime ideal of redemption” (p. 19). 

This being so, the author proceeds with his study of Hebrew prophecy in its 
unfolding of the divine plan. He emphasizes the organic structure of the plan, 
and has had avowedly in his eye throughout the development of the Messianic 
idea. So much has been said of Jate about the proposed reconstruction of the 
history of Israel a friori on the basis of a theory of evolution that some may 
take alarm at the word development. But it requires only a moment's reflection 
to see that where there is a plan carried out in time there must be an order in 
which it is carried out, there must be a progress of thought as well as an order 
of action. If the divine mind acts in an orderly manner there must be a devel- 
opment in all history—most distinctly of all one would say in the history of 
revelation. It is not at all because ‘‘ evolution is in the air’’ or because of 
atheistic or pantheistic bias that attention is just now so strongly turned to this 
idea of a progressive revelation. 

The general plan of the book will suggest itself after what has been said. After 
a chapter on Hebrew Prophecy and another on Predictive Prophecy, Dr. Briggs 
takes up Primitive Messianic Ideas (the Protevangelium, the Blessing of Shem, the 
Blessing of Abraham, the Blessing of Judah). He then passes on to the Mosaic 
Age. The Age of David and the Messianic ideas of the Earlier Prophets bring us 
down to Isaiah and the written prophets. These are taken up in the chronologi- 
cal order, so that the arrangement is historical throughout. It is at once evi- 
dent that such an arrangement presupposes the work generally known as the 
higher criticism. In order to a historical order the documents must first be 
dated. Many parts of the Old Testament are not distinctly dated. In many the 
dates are only approximately given, as where for many parts of Isaiah we have 
only the Jong period of his active life given in the title of his book. Even where 
we have inscriptions to particular books or discourses, there is always the pos- 
sibility that they formed no part of the original text. The whole material must 
therefore be carefully gone over in a critical investigation with these points in 
view. This preparatory work—laborious and unpretending—has been done. 
Its results are shown in the arrangement of the material. In most cases the 
author himself calls attention to any variation from the accepted order, and 
justifies himself briefly, for, of course, it would take a separate volume to discuss 
the questions involved. He defends ‘‘ the analysis of the Pentateuch into four 
distinct narratives with their distinct codes of legislation’ (p. 67). He dates 
Zechariah ix.-xi. in the time of Hezekiah. He believes that Isaiah xiii.-xiv. 23, 
Xxiv.-xxvii., xxxiv.-xxxv. and xl.-lxvi. reflect the situation of the exile. ‘‘ These 
recognize that Babylon is the great enemy, and that deliverance from Babylon 
is the great Messianic blessing ; whereas Isaiah is the great prophet of the As- 
syrian period ’’ (p. 191). ‘‘It seems that these anonymous prophecies were 
gathered about the name of Isaiah as the sentences of wisdom were grouped 
about the name of Solomon, the Psalms about the name of David, and the laws 
about the name of Moses. These pieces differ trom the writings of Isaiah in 
style, historic situation, theology, and conception, although they resemble him in 
spirit, and appropriate not a few of his ideas.’’ In accordance with this the later 
prophecies are arranged after Jeremiah and his contemporaries. The question 
of authorship is again touched upon on page 293 sqq. in a note of some length. 
If experience had not shown the tenacity with which old views are held, one 
would think the argument as there stated sufficient. But it will probably be 
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controverted. Ifthe English reader wants to form an opinion, let him read the 
first twelve chapters of Isaiah, and then turn to the fortieth chapter. He will 
easily discover the difference ‘‘in style, historic situation, theology, and con- 
ception,”’ 

Perhaps the part of Dr. Briggs's work which shows the most originality is his 
analysis of this great prophecy of the Exile. It has long been seen that the 
prophecy in its present form contains fragments from more than one source. 
Dr. Briggs has made the first thoroughgoing analysis on the basis of the poetic 
structure. After saying that there are differences in rhythm, he goes on: 

** These differences might have been designed to give variety of movement to 
a poem of such great length, but there are certain facts that seem to imply that 
the trimeters were originally a prophecy by itself. The introduction, the con- 
clusion, and the intervening retrains have the longer movement. If there bea 
difference in date, the trimeters must be earlier than the framework of the 
prophecy that incloses them. There are also several long pieces of the penta- 
meter movement and lyrics in the hexameter movement. But there are several 
other important differences, among which we may mention: (1) That the great 
theme of the trimeters is the divine advent for the deliverance of the servant of 
Jahveh, and that in the pentameters and hexameters the wife and mother, Zion, 
takes the place of the servant in a parallel representation ; (2) that the great 
conqueror who is to be the divine instrument in the deliverance of Israel is re- 
ferred to in the trimeters in general terms, but in the other part of the poem is 
named by his name, Cyrus ; (3) that the pentameters use quite frequently the 
name Adonay Jahveh. It seems to me, therefore, that there was an earlier 
prophecy with the trimeter movement, whose great theme was the divine deliv- 
erance of the servant of Jahveh; and that this was taken up intoa larger 
prophecy in a second edition and associated with a parallel theme, the divine 
deliverance of Zion, the wile of Jahveh’’ (pp. 340, 341). 

On these lines we have in one chapter ‘‘the prophecy of the servant of 
Jahveh,’’ and in another ‘‘ the prophecy of the restoration of Zion."’ 

It will easily be understood that a final judgment can be pronounced on this 
theory only after the analysis has been carefully followed step by step. We can- 
not here subject it to such atest. But it will be evident to any candid reader 
that it justifies itself by its results in the two chapters now under review. The 
unity of thought in the passages of each group is apparent, while it is equally 
apparent that each group has its own peculiar shade of thought and expression. 

While we are in hearty accord with the main line of argument in the book, 
there are, of course, matters of detail on which there is likely to be difference of 
opinion. The author himself would not expect it to be otherwise. We have put 
an interrogation point opposite the following passages. On page 36 we read that 
necromancy ‘‘ was a favorite resort of the religion of Baal—consulting the dead 
by means of necromancers, who were supposed to hold communications with 
them. We have a curious case of this in the bringing up of Samuel for Saul by 
the witch of Endor.’’ This may be so, but we do not recall any passage which 
distinctly associates necromancy with the worship of Baal, and we suppose the 
witch of Endor to have been a professed worshipper of Jahveh, In connection 
with the blessing of Shem we should have been glad to have Dr. Briggs’s 
opinion of Budde’s suggestion, which has stuck in our memory as a peculiarly 
happy one. Budde sees, as Dr. Briggs does, that the line usually rendered 
Blessed be Jahveh, God of Shem is too long ; but instead of striking out Jahkveh 
he would strike out Elohim. This leaves DY MNT PII in which he would make 
72 a construct and translate ‘‘the blessed of Jahveh is Shem.’’ By the way, 
would not thorough consistency compel Dr. Briggs to write Yahweh instead of 
Jahveh ? 
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We have had serious doubts whether the Aaronic priesthood ought to be con- 
sidered in Messianic prophecy, as where ‘‘ Phinehas receives the covenant of the 
everlasting priesthood of his seed as a reward of fidelity’ (p. 109). The emphasis 
of the New Testament at any rate is laid upon the priesthood of Melchizedek, 
though to be sure that of Aaron is brought into connection with it by way of 
illustration. Perhaps Dr. Briggs might have considered Melchizedek in connec- 
tion with the promise to Phinehas, 

One of the vexed questions in Old Testament criticism is the age of Joel. Dr. 
Briggs puts him in the first part of the reign of Joash (p. 153). Yet he expressly 
says that Jeremiah, though a priest, shows no acquaintance with the priest’s code. 
Joel makes the impression of being acquainted with this code, and so far as this 
goes ought to be put later. ‘‘ The reference to the Philistines and the Arabians 
as the chief enemies’’ may be interpreted in more than one way, if indeed the 
Arabians are not there by a fetitio principiz. The translation of Ij ‘38 as 
‘‘ distributor of spoils’’ is at least precarious. Finally the question as to Daniel 
will be raised in many minds. We do not intend to discuss it here. Dr. Briggs 
places the final redaction of the book in the Maccabean age. *‘ We hold, there- 
fore, that the predictions were delivered by the Daniel of the exile, but that they 
were written down in their present form by a Maccabean editor; and we should 
not be surprised to find traces of his editorial work in the historical setting and 
in the coloring of the predictions.’’ Such traces evidently exist, or there would 
be no evidence of the Maccabean editor. We do not mean to deny their exist- 
ence. But if they exist, ought they not to place the book later in the scheme than 
it is placed by Dr. Briggs? To our mind the Messianic ideal of the Book of 
Daniel is the most fully developed that we find, and as a consequence (whatever 
we may hold of the date of the book) this ideal should be considered after Hag- 
gai, Zechariah, and even Malachi. 

And now a query as to the title of the book. The phrase Messianic prophecy 
suggests only prophecy of the Messiah. But the theme of the book before us is 
broader. It includes such passages as the blessing of Shem, the adoption of 
Israel as God's son, the doctrine of the divine judgment as seen in the blessing 
and the curse in Deuteronomy, and (not to mention others) the Psalms, which 
declare the reign of God. The author himself sees this, and says, ‘* Messianic 
prophecy is in some respects not an adequate term, for we do not limit ourselves 
to those predictions which point evidently to a personal Messiah.’’ He speaks 
of von Orelli’s ** Old Testament Prophecy of the Consummation of God's King- 
dom,’’ and criticises its title, as indeed it is awkward in its length. But why 
not the Prophecy of Redemption, which Dr. Briggs himself suggests ? 

Whatever the title, the subject could not be well made less comprehensive 
without marring its unity, We have no doubt the various aspects of the kingdom 
of God as revealed to the prophets of the old dispensation are here rightly 
grouped together in their proper relation to each other and to their grand central 
theme. In his last chapter the author, under the title the Messianic Ideal, 
gathers up the various threads which he has traced in the Old Testament. How 
various those threads, and seemingly far apart, we may see as we follow his re- 
capitulation under these heads: (1) The Ideal of Mankind, (2) the Conflict with 
Evil, (3) the Divine Advent, (4) the Holy Land, (5) Jahveh the Father and Hus- 
band, (6) the Kingdom of God, (7) the Day of Jahveh, (8) the Holy Priesthood, 
(9) the Faithful Prophet, (10) the Messianic King, (11) the New Covenant. But 
various as they are, how beautifully they harmonize as we see their fulfilment in 
the kingdom of Christ! Our author indeed keeps the question of fulfilment pur- 
posely in the background, though it sometimes forces itself to the front. His 
purpose is to trace the organic picture as presented in prophecy. But having the 
picture, he points out its completion ; but we will let him speak for himself : 
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‘* We have in the Messianic prophecy of the Old Testament an organic system 
constantly advancing on the original lines, and expanding into new and more 
comprehensive phases with the progress of the centuries. Vast and complex 
that organism is—so complex that the wisest sages of Israel could not compre- 
hend it—as vast as the difference between a divine advent and a human advent, 
as contrasted as a suffering and a reigning Messiah, as an advent of grace and 
revival, and as an advent of judgment and perdition ; and yet there is a unity in 
all this variety and complexity that no one could discern until Jesus Christ was 
born, God manifest in the flesh; until he passed through the experience of a 
suffering Messiah, and advanced to his throne as the reigning Messiah ; until 
the advent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost warned of the advent of the great and 
terrible day of judgment. In Jesus of Nazareth the key of the Messianic prophecy 
of the Old Testament has been found. All its phases find their realization in his 
unique personality, in his unique work, and in his unique kingdom. The Mes- 
siah of prophecy appears as the Messiah of history. The redemption predicted as 
the completion of the redemption experienced in greater and richer fulness in the 
successive stages of the old covenant 1s at last completed in the Messiah of the 
cross and of the throne, in the Lamb that was slain for the redemption of men, 
but who ever liveth as the fountain of life and the owner of the keys of Hades” 
(pp. 497, 498). 

We had marked other passages for quotation, but space forbids. We should 
have been glad to give some specimens of Dr. Briggs’s translations from the 
Hebrew. These translations are generally very well done. The author has 
evidently bestowed great care upon them. We have been especially gratified 
by the judicious use of textual criticism. Foot-notes on difficulties in the original 
give a student all the help he really needs for mostfof the passages quoted. In- 
deed, a careful student will be much better off with these notes in his hand than 
he would be in wading through the undigested mass of some large commen- 
taries, Asan example of a difficult text made comprehensible, we may cite 
Is, viii. 19 (p. 38) : 

‘* When they say unto you, Seek unto the necromancers and unto the wizards ;— 

Ye chirpers and mutterers, should not a people seek unto their God ? 

On behalf of the living will they seek unto the dead for instruction and for testimony ?” 
As longer examples (which we cannot quote) we may mention Deut. xxxii. 6-10 
(p. 101), Zech, x. 3-12 (p. 185), Is. xxviii, 14-18 (p. 209), the long prophecy of 
the New Jerusalem given on page 430 sqq. and especially the very difficult 
Psalm lIxviii. (pp. 429-33). Only one who has himself worked carefully through 
some of these passages and noted the perplexities or absurdities of the commen- 
tators can fully appreciate what has been done in this direction. 

The volume is supplied with an index of texts and one of subjects. We have 
noted a tew typographical errors ; p. 82 (line 6) the word face seems to be a mis- 
print for race ; p. 487 (1. 13) Psalm 1 should be Psalm L., 

Dr. Briggs has given us an able, scholarly, and at the same time evangelical 
book. He expects to take up the subject of New Testament fulfilment and New 
Testament prophecy in another volume. We shall look for that volume with ex- 
pectations raised by the one before us. Meanwhile if there still be among us any 
to whom the higher criticism is identical with unchristian speculation, or neces- 
sarily moved by atheistic bias, we commend to them this volume, in which the 
results of higher criticism are so fearlessly adopted and made to throw light on 
the grand scheme of the ‘world’s redemption through Jesus Christ. 

H. P. SMITH. 

The following works in the department of Exegetical Theology may be briefly 
noticed : 


Beitrige zum Ausgleich zwischen alttestamentlicher Geschichtserzdlung, 
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Zeitrechnung u. Prophetic einerseits u. assyrischen nebst babylonischen Keilin- 
schriften andrerseits. Dargeboten zu Nutz der Gemeinde des Herrn durch 
Nikolas Howard, Diener des géttlichen Wortes. Pp. xxx., 290. (Gotha: Perthes, 
1887.) This book is written in precisely the temper which a man who seeks to har- 
monize should not display—namely, one of heat and bitterness. The Assyriolo- 
gists, and particularly Schrader, have attacked the Scriptures, as itseems, The 
Scriptures are entrusted to us ; we must see to it that arrogant human science 
does not put stumbling-blocks in the way of weak brethren. Contempt and scorn 
will not, indeed, be overcome entirely until He Himself accomplishes it, at the 
appearance of His person in divine glory. We can, however, render the good 
cause a service, etc. One who can adopt this tone with reference to Assyriology 
and its leading representatives is, to say the least, a man of very impertect judg- 
ment. The book is, however, not devoid of real force. The author has most 
positive convictions, and carries a sharp sword. By the tury of his onslaught he 
at times gives interest even to the chronological questions, with which he is 
largely concerned. The courage with which he attacks, and the cheerful con- 
fidence with which he revives views thought buried, are admirable. Thus, all 
the evidence does not convince him that Pul and Tiglathpleser are one and the 
same, nor will anything induce him to identify the eclipse of the eponym canon 
with that of 763 B.c. Oppert’s break of 46 years in the canon comes to the front 
again. Sennacherib, too, invaded Palestine in 711—not in 7o1. In general the 
author depreciates the value of the cuneiform documents, and the trustworthi- 
ness of the records of Assyrian kings. He is aware, of course, that the dates in 
the Books of Kings have difficulties of their own, independent of Assyrian testi- 
mony. Asa specimen of his way of overcoming these difficulties, it is enough 
to refer to his argument that 2 Kings xiv. 21 (‘* And all the people of Judah took 
Azariah, when he was sixteen years old, and made him king in the room of his 
father Amaziah’’) shows that they waited some time after Amaziah’s death, 
until Azariah reached the age of sixteen ; he thus assumes an unlikely meaning 
for the italicized clause, which should read ‘‘ he being sixteen’’ (R. V., ‘‘ who 
was sixteen’’), and gets a most convenient interregnum betwecn Amaziah 
and Azariah! We add only, as a matter of curiosity, that the orthography 
of the book in some aspects is peculiar, the author tollowing a system of 
his own, which, with his reasons for not joining a Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion, he brietly expounds on one page of the preface. Biblical Theology 
of the Old Testament. Based on Oehler. By Revere Franklin Weidner, Pro- 
tessor of Theology in the Theological Seminary of the Scandinavian Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Augustana Synod at Rock Island, Ill. Pp. xvi., 224. (Chicago: 
F. H. Revell, 1886.) This is a condensed reproduction of Oehler’s Old Testa- 
ment Theology, pretaced by some pages on Historical Theology which do not 
seem pertinent. Dr. Weidner has a just opinion of the distinctive importance of 
Biblical Theology, and is a great admirer of Oehler’s book, which has done 
admirable service, though we hardly join the editor in his ‘* question whether it 
ever will be superseded.”’ At all events, the crying need is for more original 
work in this field, and less of translating and adapting. Liblische Theologie 
des Neuen Testamentes. Von Christian Friedrich Schmid. Herausgegeben von 
D.C. Weizsacker, Fiinfte Auflage, besorgt durch Dr. A. Heller. Pp. xxxii., 595. 
(Leipzig : Fr. Richter, 1886.) It is evident that this book has vitality. The first 
edition appeared (posthumously) in 1853 ; the second, 1859; the third, 1863; the 
fourth, 1868. Then Weiss’s book on the same subject took the field (first edition, 
1868 ; second, 1872; third, 1880; fourth, 1884), and one might have supposed 
that Schmid’s day was over. The publishers seem to have ground for a differ- 
ent view. It is a good thing to have both these standard works current. The 
editor will be generally commended for making no material change in the book. 
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It is still Schmid’s New Testament Theology, in fact as in name.——7he Book 
of Revelation; An Exposition ; Based on the Principles of Professor Stuart’s 
Commentary, and designed to familiarize those principles to the minds of non- 
professional readers. By Israel P. Warren, D.D. Pp. 300. (New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1886.) The substance of these pages was originally contributed to 
a religious newspaper. They retain the unassuming, popular form which com- 
mends them to the non-professional reader. The point of view is a sensible one. 
The Apocalypse is dated just before the fall of Jerusalem, and the interpretation 
sought in the experiences of the church, at that time present and impending. 
The author assumes that it was meant to be intelligible to believers and obscure 
only to the persecutors, whose unrestrained power was about to have sway. For 
the beginnings, at least, of the prophetic picture we are thus required tu look 
within the horizon of the believers of that critical emergency. The whole, after 
the messages to the seven churches, is divided into two prophetic books, the first 
busied with what was nearest at hand. The woes of these earlier chapters are 
pronounced against Israel, which has not repented and received its Lord. The 
measuring of the Temple (ch. x1.) is a symbol of its imminent destruction by the 
Romans. The kingdom of Christ was established at His glorification, and was 
already existing for John, though still in conflict. The second prophetical book 
looks farther on, and announces the persecutions under Nero and his successors, 
with their resumption under the Turkish power. We cannot accept the literal- 
ness with which the author interprets certain numbers, making, e.g., the ‘* Mil- 
lennium’’ extend from Constantine, when persecutions were stopped, to the 
Ottoman Empire under Othman I. He finds no need of insisting on the exact- 
ness of the 144,000 redeemed ones ; why should the 1000 years demand more 
mechanical treatment? Norcan we agree to his ¢erminus a quo for the ‘* Millen. 
nium,’’ though it is pleasant not to find him seeking this in the future. The 
number of the beast, 666, he interprets as ‘‘ Nero-Czsar.’’ The judgment of 
chap. xx. is not the general judgment of all men, but the judgment passed upon 
guilty nations, the enemies and persecutors of the Church of Christ. The book 
is written honestly, and, in general, with clearness. Its indebtedness to Pro- - 
fessor Moses Stuart is so abundantly acknowledged that it need not be here par- 
ticularly shown. FRANCIS BROWN. 





Il—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


A SELECT LIBRARY OF THE NICENE AND POST-NICENE FATHERS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., in connection 
with a number of Patristic Scholars of Europe and America. Vol. II. St. 
Augustine’s City of God and Christian Doctrine. 


We have already noticed the frs¢ volume of this ‘* Select Library’’ of Patristic 
literature (see PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, January, 1887). We heartily commend 
the practical wisdom and sound common-sense of this American enterprise. At 
the same time we gratefully recognize the Christian sagacity and self-reliant 
scholarship which is undertaking to place within the easy reach of American 
ministers and laymen this early Christian literature, so varied, comprehensive, 
and desirable, yet hitherto well-nigh inaccessible. Indeed, the average reader, 
lay and clerical, had come almost to despair of any ready access to these writings 
of the Christian Fathers ; the period was so great, stretching from the second to 
the ninth century ; the writers were so numerous and so productive ; the Library 
even of Migne was so vast, comprising 389 volumes ; the language foreign, and 
the cost immense. 


23 
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But this American enterprise has, we think, sounded the difficulty and solved 
it by a better division of labor and a prudent reduction in cost. The plan is 
to issue ¢wo select libraries—the first comprising the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
the second comprising the Nicene and Post-Nicene, and reaching to the ninth 
century A.D. 

The first library is already completed—successfully and admirably completed, 
to the satisfaction of the American public and to the gratification of the American 
editor, Bishop Coxe, and of the Christian Literature Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The eighth and last volume, of over 800 pages, appeared in January, uniform in 
style and execution with its predecessors—a princely volume, worthy of its 
place. 

The way is in every respect now open for the publication of the second library 
—the Fathers of the Nicene and Post-Nicene period. Circumstances have 
specially favored this advance—the successful publication and sale of the other 
Library ; the large and increasing demand for this undertaking in our day ; the 
leadership—scholarly, wise, experienced, earnest leadership—ot Dr. Schaff as 
editor-in-chief, supported by eminent schotars both in Europe and America ; and 
the skill of Zhe Christian Literature Company. This library follows the other 
in proper and prompt order, is from the same publishing house, upon the same 
liberal terms, and in the same excellent style. It will be divided into two 
‘* Series,’’ each containing thirteen volumes, so that the two Libraries, compris- 
ing the wealth of the Christian Patrology, will number 33 volumes instead of 389, 
as issued by Migne. 

Although this American enterprise was so recently undertaken, already the 
tenth volume has appeared, completing the first Library of eight volumes, and 
reaching the second volume of the second Library. By such energy and promp- 
titude the expectant subscriber and reader may feel reassured that, at no distant 
day, he will have this desired Christian treasure in his possession—a treasure 
which the German professor, Adolf Harnack, thus characterizes: ‘* Whatever 
the German people have received of spiritual good, the inheritance of antiquity 
and the inheritance of Christianity, they have received through the patristic liter- 
ature.’’ The first volume of the Nicene and Post-Nicene library (as noticed in 
THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, January, 1887) contains the Life and Work, Con- 
tessions and Letters of Augustine. It is edited by Dr. Schaff, to whose com- 
petent supervision the entire publication is committed. 

This second volume, edited by Dr. Marcus Dods, comprises, from the same 
Latin Father, ‘‘ The City of God’’ and ‘* The Christian Doctrine.’’ These are, 
perhaps, the ablest productions of this ablest among the Latin Fathers, who, if 
not foremost, stands acknowledged a prince among the sons of men. Leibnitz 
styled Augustine ‘‘ a man of true greatness and stupendous genius.’”’ 

As a philosopher he ranked with the ablest Greek or Roman. As a theologian 
he reminds us of Paul, and he will be read and revered by the earnest thinkers 
of alltime. As a Christian he asserted the primacy of faith in God and Christ, 
and cherished a fervent and quenchless devotion. 

In Vol. I. the ‘* Confessions’’ reveal to us the heart of the manly saint humbly, 
earnestly, tenderly communing with God ; while the ‘ Letters’’ show us the 
saintly man holding free, familiar, but respecttul fellowship with men. 

In this second volume we see the man of master mind, of vigorous faith, of 
supreme consecration, and of joyous activity revealed in his De Civitate Dei and 
his De Doctrina Christiana. 

These volumes furnish a specimen and a pledge of this ‘‘ Select Library.”’ 
Such a library thus placed within the easy reach of our ministers and intelligent 
laymen is worthy of our American enterprise and American patronage. 

R. B. WELCH. 
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Die WALDENSER UND DIE DEUTSCHEN BIBELUBERSETZUNGEN. NERBST BEITRA- 
GEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER REFORMATION. Von Dr. LUDWIG KELLER, Kgl. 
Staatsarchivar. Pp. 189. Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1886. 


The German translation of the Bible is the greatest work which Luther did 
for the German people. If he had done nothing else, he would deserve a place 
among the benefactors of mankind. But he was not the first German*translator, 
as is sometimes stated. Before his translation (begun 1522, completed 1534) 
there appeared between 1466 and 1522 seventeen printed editions of the whole 
Bible in high German and three in low German, They were printed at Strass- 
burg (1466, 1485), Augsburg (8 editions, 1473, 1477 twice, 1480, 1487, 1490, 1507, 
1518), Niirnberg (1483), Céln (1480), Liibeck (1494), and Halberstadt (1522). 
These editions are one and the same translation with slight alterations. The 
later editions after the fourth contain sundry emendations and adaptations to the 
prevailing text of the Vulgate. Besides these complete Bibles there were numer- 
ous German editions of the Gospels and Epistles tor the church year. There 
were about 25 editions of the Gospels before 1518, and about 13 editions of the 
Psalter before 1513. These prints were widely circulated and excited the spirit 
of inquiry among the laity which endangered the power of the clergy. Hence 
Berthold, the Elector and Archbishop of Mainz, issued, January 4, 1486, a notori- 
ous edict prohibiting, on pain of excommunication, the printing of books within 
his province without permission of clerical censors. He speaks of the erroneous 
opinion that unlearned men and women should be able properly to understand 
the Gospels or the Epistles of Paul. (See the edict in Haupt’s pamphlet, p. 46.) 
Hence no edition of the German Bible was printed at Mainz. 

Professor Krafft, of Bonn, has furnished the proof that Luther made extensive 
use of this older German version. See his University Programme of 1883, Ueber 
die deutsche Bibel vor Luther. But it does not diminish Luther's merit, for his 
translation was so far superior that it superseded the former altogether. 

The question as to the origin of this pre-Lutheran German Bible has been 
recently discussed in German pamphlets and periodicals with a good deal ot 
learning and interest. Some English periodicals (the Academy, the Independent, 
and THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, October, 1886) have taken part in the dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Ludwig Keller, Archivarius at Miinster, Westphalia, who has devoted 
much attention to the history of the sects in the age of the Reformation, espe- 
cially the Waldenses, Anabaptists, and Mennonites, started the discussion. He 
first suggested the conjecture that the pre-Lutheran version was of Waldensian 
origin. (See his Die Reformation und die dlteren Reformparteien, Leipzig, 
1885.) He based his conjecture on certain Waldensian features in the Codex 
Teplensis, a MS. of the German New Testament, which dates from the close of 
the fourteenth century and is identical with the printed pre-Lutheran text. This 
MS. belongs to a Bohemian convent at Teple and was published by P. Philipp 
Klimesch, the librarian of the Convent, in the interest of German philology, 
under the title, Der Codex Teplensis enthaltend die Schrift des neuen Gezeuges, 
Augsburg and Munich, 1881-84. The Codex was written by four different 
hands. 

Dr. Hermann Haupt, Secretary of the University Library at Wiirzburg, 
Bavaria, attempted to prove Keller’s hypothesis in a pamphlet of 64 pages, 
Wirzburg, 1885. His arguments were derived partly from the Codex itself, but 
especially from the additional matter bound up with the Codex. These additions, 
however, contain nothing that is specifically Waldensian, and could prove at 
best only that the Codex Teplensis was in possession A a Waldensian. 

Dr. Haupt’s pamphlet was met with a counter-argument by Dr. Franz Jostes, 
a Roman Catholic scholar of Miinster, Die Waldenser und die vorlutherische 
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Bibeliibersetzung. Eine Kritik der neusten Hypothese, Mister, 1885. He 
claims the credit of the pre-Lutheran version to the Catholic Church. 

I happened to be in Miinster when this pamphlet appeared, and learned from 
Dr. Keller that, in his opinion, Jostes had proved the inconclusiveness of Haupt’s 
arguments, but had not proved the Catholic origin ; and that he hoped before 
long to put.his hypothesis on a stronger basis. He was then preparing the work 
which has now appeared under the title given above. Shortly before his last 
book Haupt had defended his position against Jostes in a second pamphlet (Der 
Waldensische Ursprung des Codex Teplensis, etc., Wiirzburg, 1886), and Jostes 
had made another reply (Die Tepler Bibeliibersetzung. Eine zweite Kritik, 
Miinster, 1886), without materially advancing the controversy. 

Dr. Keller correctly admits (p. 11) that the question cannot be decided by the 
character ot the additions to the Codex, which may prove Waldensian or Catholic 
proprietorship, not authorship, but only from the character of the translation 
itself. Has he succeeded in this? Let us see. We omit the personalities 
between him and his critics (Kolde, K. Miiller, Tschackert), and present the facts 
and arguments. 

1. The sects which opposed the Roman Church, especially the Waldenses, 
encouraged the spread of popular translations of the Bible ; while the Popes and 
bishops discouraged and even forbade such translations, or permitted them only 
under severe restrictions, This forms a presumptive, but by no means conclu- 
sive argument for Keller's hypothesis. 

2. The Waldenses had a translation in the Romance language. Of this there 
are four MSS. preserved in Dublin, Paris, Grenoble, and Zurich. The late Dr. 
Herzog, of Erlangen, transcribed the Ms. of Dublin, and his copy is now in pos- 
session of the Royal Library at Berlin. 

3. The German translation of the Codex Teplensis has some resemblances with 
the Romance translation in departures from the Clementine text of the Vulgate 
and agreements with the older Itala, But the Itala text was used centuries 
after Jerome’s Vulgate, and the Vulgate itself passed through various recensions 
and textual corruptions before the Clementine edition. The Clementine text was 
issued in 1592, and therefore cannot be used as an argument in this controversy. 

4. The Codex Teplensis contains, besides the New Testament, extracts from 
Homilies of Chrysostom and Augustin, and other additions, But these may as 
well have been added by a Catholic as by a Waldensian. On the other hand, 
the Codex contains also the spurious letter of Paul to the Laodiceans, which is 
wanting in the Romanic version of the Waldenses, but found in some Catholic 
MSS. 

5. Dr. Emser, the Roman Catholic opponent of Luther, raised the objection to 
his German version of the Bible that he had used a Hussite text. The Hussites 
and Waldensians were in friendly intercourse, and often confounded. This is a 
new and the most specious argument which Dr. Keller adduces for his hypothesis, 
but we cannot find it convincing, in view of the confused condition of the Latin 
text of the Bille during the Middle Ages. The variations cannot be traced to 
dogmatic or sectarian bias. Take as an example the variation in 1 Cor. x. 17, 
which Dr. Kaweran communicates in Luthardt’s 7heol. Literaturblatt tor 
August 27,1886. In that passage the Codex Teplensis reads, in addition to Paul’s 
words : *‘ We all partake of the one bread,’’ the addition, *‘ and of one cup’’ 
(und von aim Kelch), The same addition appears in the first three prints of the 
German Bible. It suggests at once Hussite or utraquistic origin. But it was 
omitted in Luther’s version, and appears in the rival version of the Romanist 
Emser, 1528, although in@parenthesis (wad eins Kelchs), Emser must have 
taken it from the text of the Vulgate. And, indeed, several ss. of the Vulgate 
examined by Dr. Jacobs have the same addition (de uno calice). 
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While Dr. Keller’s book passed through the press, Dr. Jostes took the field 
with a reply to the second pamphlet of Haupt, and Dr. M. Rachel published a 
programme (Ueber die Freiburger Bibelhandschrift, Freiberg, 1886), in which 
he gives an account of another MS. of the German New Testament from the four- 
teenth century, preserved in the Library of Freiberg. This Ms. contains likewise 
the spurious Epistle to the Laodiceans, but none of the foreign additions of the 
Codex Teplensis ; it was in possession of a Catholic priest at Speessbach, in 
1616 ; and this fact speaks against the Waldensian origin. 

It is very manifest that the origin of the pre-Lutheran German version of the 
Bible needs further discovery and investigation before it is safe to pi onounce a 
verdict. PHILIP SCHAFF. 


HISTORY OF THE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. By the Rev. THOMAS HAM- 
ILTON, M.A., Belfast. Edinburgh: T.& T. Clark. New York: Scribner & 
Welford. 


That the real Irishmen are to be found in Scotland, that the present Irishmen 
are the descendants of outside invaders, that a Scottish missionary is the Patron- 
saint of Ireland, that he founded a Church in which neither Pope nor diocesan 
bishop had any recognition, that an infallible Pope, the only Englishman who 
ever reached the Papal throne, handed over the island to the English King— 
these are historical facts, detached from a mass of legend, and well known to 
scholars in the Old World, but not familiar to many American readers. Yet 
Christians on the western side of the Atlantic ought to be interested in these 
details, when it is remembered that Ireland gave to the United States their first 
/ Presbyterian missionaries—outside New England, their first Presbytery, their 

. first college, and an overwhelming majority of their Presbyterian people. 
. They who would acquaint themselves with the history of the Mother Church, 
and the movements to which, in the providence of God, she gave origin, will 
find the facts in readable form in the attractive little book of Mr. Hamilton, 
himself a Presbyterian minister and son of one of the holiest pastors the island 
ever had. Owning his obligations to Reid, Killen, Professor Briggs, Dr. With- 
erow, and others, and making good use of such ancient records as the Book of 
Armagh, he carries his readers down to the present day, and presents with fair- 
ness and historic candor the conflicts and the hardships through which the 
Church of his fathers has held her ground and witnessed for the truth. We 
heartily commend the book to all, and especially to Presbyterian readers. 
JOHN HALL, 


Das LEBEN D. FRIEDRICH AUGUST GOTTTREU THOLUCK’S. Dargestellt von 
Professor LEOPOLD WITTE, u.s.w. Zweiter Band, 1826-77. 8vo, pp. 563. 
. - Bielefeld und Leipzig, 1886. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


The first volume of this memoir was noticed in the REVIEW for April, 1885. 
The delays which had so long retarded the appearance of that volume have for- 
~ tunately not intervened again, and after an interval of precisely two years the 
work is completed. The author's favorable relations and excellent qualifications 
appear even more clearly than before. With admirable taste and skill he has 
accomplished his loving tribute to his teacher and friend. The co-operatioh of 
those who could contribute most to his store of material has been heartily a, 
dered, as it was richly merited. 

The first volume carried us to the Saturday evening, April 1st, 1826, when in 
company with his friend, Julius Krummacher, he entered the city on the Saale 
where he was to spend the next half century. Even Hegel and Schleiermacher 
had sent him on his way with words of cheer, to “‘ bring a Jereat to the old Ra- 
tionalism of Halle,”’ and to ‘‘ take it for granted that God would remember him, 
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to wake up a gift that as yet lay hidden in him.” Much as he had already done, 
they knew what was before the young Professor, then just twenty-seven years of 
age, as he entered the stronghold of Rationalism, to bring to that University the 
dawn of anew day. Wegscheider and Gesenius had had full sway for sixteen 
years. Gesenius frequently had over four hundred students in his auditorium 
to admire and respond to his rare power as a philologist, but to feel no less the 
frivolity, the sarcasm and bitterness with which he handled evangelical truth 
and the miraculous elements of Scripture. Guericke, who was a Privat-docent, 
was the only man in the entire corps of University instructors who was in sym- 
pathy with Tholuck. But few had given their names for the courses which he 
opened on the 18th of April. That afternoon he made his way to his desk through 
crowds of students who with threatening looks and stormy murmurings had 
packed his room to silence him the first hour. His opening sentence: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, science is opposed to aggregation,’’ commanded their attention ; they heard 
him through. His first Semester saw one hundred and seventy-five names en- 
rolled tor his public course, and one hundred and ninety-nine for his Dogmatics, 
while Gesenius himself had only two hundred and sixty-two for his Isaiah. The 
struggle was long and intensely severe ; the devices ot his opponents were lim- 
ited by no scruple, and sometimes unprecedented for their discourtesy ; personal 
intercourse was now and then at a standstill. Feeble in body and extremely 
sensitive in spirit, obliged in such an atmosphere to work afresh through every 
problem that had already reached the solution of faith, and every one suggested 
by all the investigations and controversies of successive years, it often seemed 
that he must break down, It was not until June, 1875, that advancing years and 
overwhelming infirmities sent him home from an absolutely empty lecture-room 
to wait two years longer for the summons to his well-earned rest above. He 
fought virtually single-handed until 1839, when, to his unspeakable joy, Julius 
Miiller stood by his side instead of a Hase or a Baur, whom the ministry of the 
day had been intent on appointing to the existing vacancy. Ullmann, who had 
belonged to the Halle Faculty for a few years, however kindly his dispositions, 
was not in positiveness of conviction or in natural fibre the man for such a time 
and place. Guericke, by his uncompromising Old Lutheranism in the matter of 
the Union, had brought about his own deposition, and from his personal charac- 
teristics and his confessional position had but a limited influence after he was 
reinstated. 

In five years Tholuck saw his lecture-rooms equally well attended with those 
of Wegscheider in parallel lines of instruction. The change went on, and in a 
few years more the extreme type of rationalism had almost entirely vanished 
trom the University. This was a great change from the stormy days in 1830, 
when, in a celebration of Gesenius’s birthday, Tholuck’s windows were to be 
broken in, and on the day following the Prorector and two beadles were in req- 
uisition to put down a violent demonstration at his lecture hour. 

It would be easy to fill pages with a history in outline of this transition, and of 
Tholuck’s part in it. As his biographer well says (p. 516) : ‘‘ A man of a school 
Tholuck never was; a school he never wished to found. ... Therefore it 
could not be our problem in this book to set forth in a connected way the dog- 
matic views of Tholuck ; he wished to devote everything—nature and grace, 
speaking with tongues and prophesying—to the one end ot winning souls for the 
Lord, following Christ to become a fisher of men. Andif in his fisher’s net there 
were also threads from Tyre and Sidon interwoven, he still with these caught 
souls.’’ In a letter to a former amanuensis, he says: ‘‘I believe that it is for 
this reason that my work has some fruit, that I will not make spirits all of one 
type ; I sow, and wait to see what kind of body God gives the seed corn. But 
in truth, poor in spirit, and Christ one and all, that is the reason.’’ He de- 
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lighted to be called a students-professor rather than a book-professor, and took 
his deepest satisfaction in the arduous toils of ‘‘ a seeking and following love."’ 
He had great insight into character, with great tact, and could on occasion cut: 
to the quick to render the service that love demanded of him. This experience, 
gained in personal dealing with the souls of young men, was part of his power 
as University preacher. This position was secured only by persistent effort. For 
ten years he was nominally second preacher, although doing nearly all the work, 
for twenty-five years sole preacher, and for nine more senior to Professor Bey- 
schlag. Then he retired from the pulpit. 

His health and his circumstances made systematic work essential. His day 
began at 5 A.M. ; his most productive scientific work was done (his biographer 
tells us) in the first three hours ; his poor health demanded three hours daily for 
exercise—hours of privilege and great profit to those who were asked to share 
them with him. Lectures, dictation, correspondence, etc., filled up the day, 
which closed at ten. The amount of his literary work is indicated by a list filling 
nearly ten pages—almost one hundred and fifty titles. And one of the items is 
the Literarischer Anzeiger, which he edited in its semi-weekly issue for about 
twenty years. His yearin Rome with Bunsen, in succession to Rothe as preacher 
to the Embassy, furnishes material for an interesting chapter. He was discrim- 
inating, ardent, and loyal in his friendships. These pages give us at one period 
an interesting counterpart to those in Dr. Charles Hodge’s Memoir, which allude 
to the fifty years’ intimacy between him and Tholuck that began in Halle in 
1826-28. Ata later day Drs. Henry B. Smith and George L. Prentiss (one of his 
‘‘ elect souls’’) were among the American friends in intercourse with whom he 
took great delight. Dr. Smith was with him at Kissingen in 1838 when he 
became acquainted with the young Baroness von Gemmingen, who became in a 
few months his second wife, and whose noble character and many accomplish- 
ments, with her rare piety and her admirable adaptation to him and to the de- 
mands and opportunities of his position, were such a joy and benediction to the 
half of life that remained to him. She, too, has a hallowed place in many a 
memory. 

His ‘‘ tea-evenings ;’’ his Christmas eves, when he gathered his students in 
large numbers to a commemoration that was full of home and full of Christ, and 
to which he brought with special thoughtiulness such friends as were far from 
their own homes ; his vacation journeys, are among the characteristic features 
of his life that live again in these pages. He was most loyal to his sovereign and 
fatherland, and received in turn all the honors that sovereigns could pay a 
clergyman and theologian. We recall the earnestness with which, in one of his 
walks, he expressed his inability to conceive of real loyalty to an abstraction—all 
that was possible to us poor citizens of republics. Loyalty in his view must 
have in this sphere, if not in all, a concrete, personal object. In the high excite- 
ment of 1848 he was threatened with personal violence for his conservatism. 

This recital is in its personal elements well proportioned, very comprehensive, 
complete, and just. It tells the story, too, of important and critical times, amd 
of a very fruitful work in those times. CHARLES A. AIKEN, 


The following works in the department of Historical Theology are worthy of 
notice : 

A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. By Emil 
Schiirer. 2d Division. Internal Condition of Palestine and of the Jewish people 
in the Time of Christ. Translated by Sophia Taylor and Rev. Peter Christie. 
Vol, III. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) This valuable work was reviewed at 
length in this REvIew in April, 1886. We are glad to see it in English dress. 
It ought to be widely read, and used as a text-book in theological seminaries, ——- 
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The History of Rome. The Provinces from Caesar to Diocletian. By Theodor 
Mommsen. Translated, with the author’s sanction and additions, by William 
P. Dickson. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This continuation of Momm- 
sen's history of Rome was noticed at length in this REVIEW, July, 1886. We 
have only to thank Professor Dickson for his painstaking and accurate transla- 
tion, and to recommend the work to a wide circulation in English-speaking 
lands. We have to thank him also for the excellent index he has prepared and 
the correction of'some of the errors that escaped the author in the original 
German edition.——Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. Vol. VII.: Brown—Burthogge. (New York: Macmillan & Co.; Lon- 
don : Smith, Elder & Co.) This invaluable dictionary continues to improve as 
it advances. Itis a treasury of information for biographical material, and its 
bibliography is excellent. The present volume contains a goodly array of the 
great names that adorn British history. It is indispensable for scholars.—— The 
Evangelical Revivalin the Eighteenth Century. By John Henry Overton. (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co.) This is an interesting book by an able hand. It 
gives an account of the rise of Methodism, greatly emphasizing the influence of 
Law upon the movement and the churchly tendency of Wesley. There isa marked 
preference for Wesley over Whitefieid and a depreciation of the work of White- 
field. It isin keeping with this that the author seems to know nothing of the 
great revival in America in which Jonathan Edwards, the Tennents, and Frey- 
linghuysen were the leaders, and in which Whitefield took so important a part. 
There is also a caretul study of the evangelical movement in the Church of Eng- 
land, but we notice here a prejudice against the Calvinistic tendencies that marked 
that movement. The influence of the Revival among the Independents, Baptists, 
and Presbyterians is slurred over notwithstanding the remark of the author that 
the proportion of Dissenters to Churchmen increased from a ratio of one to twenty- 
five to a ratio of one to four in 1800, The author seems to know nothing of the 
work of the Revival in Scotland and Ireland. He is still more unfortunate in 
his comparison of the Evangelical Revival with Puritanism and Pietism. It is 
not true that the great Puritan wave upset the Church of England as a national 
establishment. The Long Parliament and the Westminster Assembly reformed 
the Church of England in a Presbyterian direction, but the Church of England 
continued to be the same national establishment. At the Restoration the na- 
tional establishment was continued under the Episcopal form of government ; the 
great mass of the clergy retained their positions at both of these changes. The 
Evangelical Revival was essentially a revival of Puritanism, The author tries to 
depreciate the Puritan influence in the ways we have mentioned, but does not 
succeed in removing it. The concluding statement as to Pietism is exceedingly 
unfortunate. Pietism has had as long a history in Germany as Evangelicalism 
has had in England. It began earlier. Evangelicalism has run the same race 
in England as Pietism has in Germany. In another generation it will probably 
reach the same position as Pietism has in Germany at the present time.—— 
History of the Presbyterian Church in New Bern, N.C., with a Résumé of Early 
Ecclesiastical Affairs in Eastern North Carolina. By Rev. L. C. Vass. 
(Richmond, Va., 1886.) This is an interesting and valuable local history, con- 
taining a number of original documents of some importance. The origin of 
Presbyterianism in North Carolina is somewhat obscure. Theauthor has put the 
origin of the Highland colony on the Cape Fear a little too late. In 1741 they 
were there in sufficient numbers to apply to the Society in Scotland for the Propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge for a minister. In 1642 a large number of High- 
landers went over from Argyleshire to join their brethren already there. The 
leader of those Highlanders seems to have been Duncan Campbell. The re- 
searches of a large number of local historians is needea to lay the foundations 
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.or more comprehensive work in American history.——/Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science. 4th series. Il. The 
Town Government in Rhode Island. By William E. Foster. III. Zhe 
Narragansett Planters. By Edward Channing. These are two contributions 
to the local history of Rhode Island. The former has bearings upon the general 
history of our country which it is important for the student of history to know. 
The little State was in some respects a miniature of the nation. 
C. A. BRIGGS. 





IIl—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE SELF-REVELATION OF GOD. By SAMUEL HARRIS, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Yale University. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1887. 


This volume makes the impression of long-continued, connected, and system- 
atic thinking. It is the product of a mind that has formed for itself a theory of 
God and the universe, and discusses subjects in the light of it. Such a work is 
not thought out in a day, but is the growth of years of professional study and 
reflection. He who reads it may not agree with every opinion presented, but 
will nevertheless perceive that he is in a current all the while, and that it is a 
steady and strong one. Few books in Apologetics have been recently produced 
that will be more influential and formative upon the mind of the theological or 
philosophical student, or more useful. We shall not attempt to examine it in 
detail. Todo it justice by analytic criticism would be to make another book. 
All that our limits permit is, to specify some of its salient features. 

I. The strength of apologetics the author finds in the immediate consciousness 
of man. There is an excellent account of the religious consciousness, unfolding 
it from its lower sensuous forms to its higher rational elements and character- 
istics, The proof that this kind of consciousness, like all other kinds, supposes 
an odject in order to account for it, is vigorous and conclusive, The gradation 
in the powers of the soul is well stated, and the variety in the force of the evi- 
dence arising from this is indicated, The different ways in which the religious 
consciousness is developed in the various systems of natural religion, and in 
that of revealed religion, are amply presented, and the points of radical differ- 
ence between the two species firmly asserted. The only criticism that would be 
made in reference to the general subject of consciousness is, that the distinction 
between consciousness and se/f-consciousness is not always sufficiently marked 
—a defect that clings also to Hamilton’s otherwise careful discrimination. 

2. There is an incisive discrimination through the whole work between genuine 
and spurious religion—between its healthy and its defective or morbid forms. 
In pages 20-29 the author defines in concise and sharp terms the agnosticism of 
Spencer, the moralism of the younger Arnold, the semi-naturalism of Schleier- 
macher, the cosmotheism of Strauss, and the humanism of Seeley. The radical 
deficiency in certain necessary elements of true religion, in each of these types, 
is conclusively shown. Ata time like the present, when religious opinions are 
so mixed and confused, such a lucid and sifting analysis of schemes and theories 
is invaluable, especially for minds in a formative state. It will do much toward 
preventing them trom running after those “‘ artificers of religions who call on us 
to go back trom the light and maturity of our civilization, and worship the 
abandoned divinities of ancient times, the rubbish of decayed religions’’ (p. 26). 

3. There is a propér blending of the a priori and a posteriori methods in the 
discussion of subjects. Dr. Harris is not afraid of the high a griori road, but he 
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verifies intuitions by experiment and observation. ‘‘ The mind acts in these 
rational intuitions presenting these principles in consciousness, only on some 
occasion in experience which calls forth thought. Man cannot tind God by mere 
dint of thinking without knowing him in experience, any more than he can find 
the outward world in that way’’ (p. 3). The effect of a materializing philosophy 
is to teach men to undervalue the intuitive convictions of reason, and to judge 
according to sensations, The whole influence of this volume goes to restore 
reason to its primacy over sense, and to inspire confidence in the higher rather 
than in the lower part of the soul, The author puts the physical and the meta- 
physical sciences in their proper places (p. 100 sq.). 

4. The writer affirms the intrinsic harmony of faith and reason (p. 10). He 
has no fear of genuine philosophic reflection. Only spurious philosophy and 
spurious science are antagonistic to religion. He fights Carthage in Africa, not 
at Rome. By a searching method he evinces the untenableness of the postulates 
and deductions which make the substance of materialism, and in this way the 
alleged contradiction between religion and reason falls of itself. 

More of such features as these might be mentioned; but these are sufficient 
to suggest the general character of this volume. We hope that it may have a 
wide circulation, especially in the colleges of the land. It is calculated to influ- 
ence opinions, and to influence them truthfully, seriously, and strongly. 

WILLIAM G. T. SHEDD. 


HINDUISM PAST AND PRESENT, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF RECENT HINDU RE- 
FORMERS, AND A BRIEF COMPARISON BETWEEN HINDUISM AND CHRISTIAN- 
ITy. By J. MURRAY MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D. London: The Religious 
Tract Society, 1885. 


The literature of Hinduism forms a whole library by itself, and to the or- 
dinary reader a great deal of itis in the highest degree confusing and weari- 
some. In order to interest him it requires an interpreter. This friendly service 
Dr. J. Murray Mitchell has performed in the present volume. Both as to matter 
and spirit it is a model in its kind. Leading facts and principles are dwelt upon 
at sufficient length to furnish an introduction at once to the sacred writings of 
Hinduism and to the writings of the eminent Western scholars who have in- 
vestigated Indian religion. The following admirable passage will show the spirit 
in which the discussion is carried on : 


We by no means desire to deal with our subject as if there were a lawsuit between 
Hinduism and Christianity, in which we held a brief for the latter and intended to 
press to its furthest consequences every point that is adverse to the opposing party. On 
the contrary, we feel ourselves in duty bound to do the utmost justice to Hinduism, and 
to point out its merits as faithfully as its demerits. Time was when non-Christian 
systems of religion were regarded by Christian writers as simply masses of unrelieved 
falsehood ; but such was not the belief either of the apostles or the early Christian 
authors. The declaration of St. Paul is that ‘‘ God has never left Himself without 
witness,” and that ‘‘ the Gentiles, which have not the Law, are a law unto themse!ves.”’ 
Conscience is not wholly extinguished in the human breast ; it speaks, indeed, often 
in feeble and faltering accents ; but we shall welcome even its faintest whispers when it 
testifies on behalf of God and goodness. 


The work opens with an account of old Hindu belief as contained in the Rig 
Veda. Dr. Mitchell regards it asa great mistake to call this system monotheism. 
It is rather a polytheistic nature-worship, although there is often an undertone of 
pantheism. Still, he thinks that in the pre-Vedic period the various branches of 
the Aryan race had a common faith, and that the divinity they all worshipped 
was understood to be wise, powerful, and good ; an organizer, if not in the strict 
sense of the word a creator, of the world. In every case this divinity was the 
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god of heaven. This fact cuts up by the roots the theory that religious faith had 
its origin in ghost-worship; and it certainly gives no countenance to the 
hypothesis that polytheism preceded monotheism. Chapter II. relates to the 
Vedic ritual as set forth in the Brahmanas. Worship in the early times seems to 
have been almost exclusively personal, or domestic, each man dealing with the 
gods on his own account. Chapters III. and IV. give a very interesting sketch 
of the rise and character of Hindu philosophy as contained in the Upanishads 
and methodized in the six so-called Darsanas. Then follow instructive chapters 
on the development of Brahmanism, especially in social life and caste ; on the 
struggle between Brahmanism and Buddhism ; and on the reconstruction ot 
Hinduism in consequence of the revolutionary influence of Buddhistic thought 
and sentiment. This influence is specially traceable in the Avaéaros, or 
‘* Descents’’ of divine beings to mingle in the affairs of human life. The Ava- 
taros are first distinctly developed in the two great heroic poems—the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. Having described these epics, as also the Puranas and 
Tantras, and the numerous Hindu sects, the author proceeds to take a bird’s- 
eye view of modern Hinduism, His account of the system is clear and deeply 
interesting ; and so, too, is that of recent Hindu reformers, particularly Ram- 
mohun Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen. 

His notice of the latter strikes us as eminently fair, kindly, and appreciative. 
Some things in the last years of Mr. Sen’s career as a Hindu reformer raised 
the question ot his sincerity and also of his mental soundness. His public lec- 
ture in English on Asia’s message to Europe, delivered in January, 1883, was 
in altogether a different tone from his address in England in 1870, in which he 
said, ‘‘ Hinduism has degenerated into a most horrid and abominable system 
of idolatry and polytheism.’’ The following passage in Dr. Mitchell’s notice is 
very touching : 

I do not profess myself fully able to understand Mr. Sen’s character. I would by no 
means tax him with insincerity ; but I found it difficult to reconcile his private and 
public utterances. I have spoken of an interview 1 had with him shortly before the 
lecture just referred to. Two missionary friends were with me. Our conversation 
extended over two hours, and all the characteristic truths of Christianity were consid- 
ered, such as the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, the atonement wrought by Him, 
salvation by faith in Christ, regeneration and sanctification as effected by the Holy 
Spirit, communion with God and Christ, and on these great doctrines none of us could 
discover any palpable difference between Keshub’s views and our own. Two points, 
ndeed, remained on which the diversity was great. He did not believe in miracles, 
therefore not in the bodily resurrection of Christ. But the whole interview was deeply 
solemn ; and at the end we all united in prayer for Divine teaching. None of the 


survivors can forget that remarkable evening, and the brotherly fellowship which we 
all had together. 


The closing chapter contains a comparison of Hinduism with Christianity, and 
is marked, like all that goes before, by wise discrimination, candor, and the 
charity of the gospel. If the religious systems of paganism had always been 
discussed by Christian believers in the spirit of this excellent volume, it would 
have been a great gain to the cause of truth. GEORGE L. PRENTISS. 


THE DRAGON, IMAGE, AND DEMON; OR, THE THREE RELIGIONS OF CHINA— 
CONFUCIANISM, BUDDHISM, AND TAOISM. Giving an account of the Myth- 
ology, Idolatry, and Demonolatry of the Chinese. By Rev. HAMPDEN C. Du 
BosE, fourteen years a missionary at Soochow. New York: A. C, Arm- 
strong & Son, 1887. 


Mr. Du Bose is a member of the Southern Presbyterian Mission in China, This 
attractive volume has grown out of a lecture on the ‘‘ Three Religions,’’ which 
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he delivered in some 150 churches during a visit to the United Statesin 1882. It 
is designed not so much for scholars as for popular impression. The author 
describes himself as ‘‘ a plain man, who daily walks to and fro among idolaters, 
and testifies of what he has seen and heard.” . Many of the best thoughts in the 
volume are quoted from the writings of Edkins, Eitel, Legge, and Beal; also 
from general works on China, missionary journals, and other sources. But its 
facts have been gathered chiefly from the study of native sources and from the 
author’s own observations during a residence of fourteen years in China. It is 
dedicated with a beautiful tribute to the Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, D.D., for so 
many years a model missionary and a model secretary of foreign missions. 

In the title of his book Mr. Du Bose uses the ‘‘ Dragon’’ as an emblem of 
China and its State church, or Confucianism ; the ‘‘ Image’’ as a synonym for the 
Indian religion, or Buddhism ; and ‘‘ Demon’”’ as Taoism ‘‘in a nutshell.’’ But 
he does not content himself with mere fanciful names and emblems ; he gives a 
detailed account of the different systems in their origin, characteristic traits, 
mutual relations and ceremonies, as also in their effects upon the mind and 
morals of the people, upon social and family life, and upon government. Almost 
all conceivable points are touched upon, and nearly two hundred excellent illus- 
trations add greatly to the interest and value of the work. It is, indeed, a store- 
house of fresh and useful information respecting the religious condition of China ; 
and although somewhat desultory—a succession of passing glimpses and items 
rather than a connected treatise or general view—this, perhaps, does not render 
it less adapted to the class of readers for whom it is more especially intended. 
An extract from the opening chapter, entitled ‘‘ The Three Religions Dove- 
tailed,’’ will show its style and spirit : 


There are two considerations which make the study of religions in China of prime 
importance. One is the vastness of the population, say 350,000,0co, one fourth of the 
inhabitants of the globe, men with moral accountability, intellectual activity, and 
immortal destiny. Looking at this mighty host marching toward the grave, surely the 
Christians should give their eternal happiness or misery more than a passing or a pas- 
sive thought. The other is the length of time the three religions have had for their 
operations— Buddhism, one thousand eight hundred, Taoism, two thousand five hundred, 
and Confucianism four thousand years ; they have influenced sixty, eighty, and one hun- 
dred and twenty generations of men once living, but now sleeping inthe tomb. The 
field of action has been in an empire where literature has been progressive, and the arts 
have flourished ; amid a high order of civilization, and under a government which has 
seen Babylon fall, Nineveh destroyed, and Greece and Rome crumble to dust. Surely 
if men by searching could find out God, this Land of Sinim would have found Him ages 
long since passed away, and rejoiced in Him as the living God. Alas! the people 
have been drifting farther and farther from the truth, and in their development these 
hoary systems have not had an upward but downward tendency. 


The following titles to some of the chapters will indicate the character and 
variety of the topics discussed ; the Church of the Learned, the High-Priest of 
China, the Adoration of Nature, Ancestral Idolatry, Confucius, the Confucian 
Sacrifices and Gods, Buddha, the Night of Asia, the Theology, Worship, and 
Idolatry of Buddhism, Women and Buddhism, Gods of the People, Gods of 
Trader, Taoism as Philosophy and as a Religion, the Star Gods, the Immortals, 
Demonolatry. It is a wonderful picture that is thus given of the working of 
religious thought and sentiment among the myriads of China—a picture for the 
most part strange and grotesque, sometimes repulsive in the extreme, and yet 
bright here and there with the light of truth. The following passage from the 
Preface deserves to be here quoted : 


As this is not a comprehensive work on the Middle Kingdom, but simply on “ Relig- 
ion in China,’’ there has been no opportunity to express my admiration for the many 
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noble traits of national character—the brightness of their intellects, the love of litera- 
ture, the frugality and industry, the strength of the. government, the solidity of their 
institutions, their peaceful dispositions, and their courtesy to foreigners. What a glori- 
ous country will the Land of Sinim—the land of promise—be, when they ‘‘ turn to God 
from idols, to serve the living and true God, and to wait for His Son from heaven’”’ ! 


A wide circulation of this bright and instructive volume cannot fail to be help- 
ful to the cause of missions. It is specially fitted to be useful in the Sunday- 
school library. ‘‘I write in a plain style,’’ says the author, ‘‘so that boys may 
understand as well as men. When six years old my father gave me a little red 
picture book about Rev. R. Moffat in Africa ; it took full possession of my soul, 
and in the ‘log parsonage’ I resolved to go to the heathen. 1 trust that this 
book will follow every Christian boy that reads it like a policeman.’’ 


G. L. PRENTISS. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. A COMPENDIUM AND COMMONPLACE BOOK DESIGNED 
FOR THE USE OF THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. By AUGUSTUS HOPKINS 
STRONG, D.D., President and Professor of Biblical Theology in the Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary. Rochester: Press of E. R. Andrews, 1886, 


We advise theological students to buy this book and keep it within easy reach 
for {frequent reference. It is a handsome octavo of 758 pages, of which the last 
158 are indexes, It is a marvel of compression and at the same time of clear 
statement. The reader is greatly helped in the study of the book by its me- 
chanical execution as well as by the author’s great skill in the art of expression. 
By judicious use of large and small print Dr. Strong is able to present his argu- 
ments adequately, and at the same time introduce ample reterences to the litera- 
ture of the several topics with which he deals. Every page gives evidence of his 
wide reading and painstaking scholarship. He evidently wishes his pupils to be 
reading men and to theologize for themselves. 

The work is divided into eight parts: Prolegomena; The Existence of God ; 
The Scriptures a Revelation from God; the Nature, Decrees, and Works of 
God ; Anthropology ; Soteriology ; Ecclesiology ; and Eschatology. The author 
is a Calvinist, and his book a defence of the Augustinian theology. Here and 
there statements are to be met with which differ somewhat from the positions 
usually taken by the Reformed theologians ; and these statements, together with 
the author's positions regarding Ecclesiology—which, of course, are very different 
from those advocated in this REviIEw—would constitute the only basis of any ad- 
verse criticism we might feel disposed to make. 

The chapter on the Existence of God shows acquaintance with the latest 
phases of the theistic controversy, and is very discriminating ; though the 
author's defence of the intuitive nature of the belief in God is at least question- 
able, especially when the author affirms that ‘‘ he who denies God’s existence 
must tacitly assume that existence in hisown argument by employing logical 
processes whose validity rests upon the fact of God’s existence.’’ This would 
bea strong position if it could be maintained, and perhaps it.can be maintained to 
the extent of saying that we must choose between Theism and Agnosticism. The 
chapters that deal with the Scriptures are very satisfactory, the author taking con- 
servative positions and defending them intelligently and in full view of opposing 
theories. The apologetic value of prophecy and of miracles is vindicated in a way 
that exhibits a very gratifying contrast to the hesitating and half-hearted manner 
of some of our recent apologetes. The defence of Inspiration and the exhibition 
of the various theories regarding it is the best that we have seen in a work of 
this kind. We should have been glad to see a fuller treatment of the Divinity of 
Christ, satisfactory in other respects as Dr. Strong’s treatment of it is ; for the de- 
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fence of the doctrine of the Trinity rests really on the vindication of this doctrine 
and not upon a friorvireasons. The doctrine of the Trinity may be “* essential to 
any proper Theism,’’ but Dr. Strong does not make it clear that it is, and we do 
not believe that the man who gives up the Trinity is logically bound to give up 
Theism. 

On the doctrine of the Decrees the author teaches the ordinary Calvinistic be- 
lief. In regard to the Mosaic account of the creation he accepts neither the 
“‘ allegorical,’’ nar the ‘* hyperliteral,’’ nor the ‘*‘ hyperscientific’’ view, but what 
he cails the ‘* pictorial-summary—which holds that the account is a rough 
sketch of the history of creation, true in all its essential features but presented in 
a graphic form suited to the common mind and to earlier as well as later ages.”’ 
Part V. deals with Anthropology. Recent discussions in biology and compara- 
tive psychology lend new interest to the old discussions, but do not materially 
affect the old conclusions, so far as the author’s judgment goes. Dr. Strong 
rejects the speculations of Lubbock and others regarding the origin of civiliza- 
tion, affirms the literal truth of the Bible account of man’s creation, is a tradu- 
cianist, and a believer in the dichotomy of soul and body. 

The chapters that deal with Sin and with Imputation are among the finest in the 
volume. Dr. Strong believes very firmly that man has a depraved nature ; that 
this depravity is culpable ; and, moreover, that the guilt of original sin can be 
accounted for only by some hypothesis which establishes a very close judicial 
relation between Adam and his posterity. What, then, is the relation of Adam to 
his race in virtue of which the latter inherits guilt? Dr. Strong enumerates the 
different answers to this question, rejecting in turn the ‘‘ Pelagian,’’ the 
‘* Arminian,’’ the ‘* New School,”’ the “‘ tederal,’’ the theory of ‘* mediate impu- 
tation,’’ and affirms as his own what he calls the ‘‘ Augustinian theory, or 
theory of Adam’s natural headship.’’ He rightly sees that there must be a 
judicial basis for the fact that we are born with depraved natures, and in seeking 
for this finds it in the realistic rather than in the federal theory of Adamic rela- 
tionship. But he also makes a remark that should not go unchallenged, to the 
effect that ‘* certain schools of theology, notably the federal school, have attached 
to it [imputation] an arbitrary, external, and mechanical meaning—holding that 
God imputes sin to men not because they are sinners, but upon the ground of a 
legal fiction whereby Adam, without their consent, was made their representa- 
tive. Dr. Strong will pardon us for saying that federal theologians do not re- 
gard imputation as either arbitrary or mechanical. They believe that Adam 
was the federal head of the race because he was its natural head. And Dr. 
Strong himself is witness to the fact that this view is not necessarily absurd, 
for he says, in defence of his own position, *‘ It permits whatever of truth there 
may be in the federal theory and in the theory of mediate imputation to be com- 
bined with it, while neither of these latter theories can be justified to reason 
unless they are regarded as corollaries or accessories of the truth of Adam’s 
natural headship. Only on the supposition of natural headship could God justly 
constitute Adam our representative or hold us as responsible for the depraved 
nature we have received from him,”’ 

The next part deals-with Soteriology. Dr. Strong discusses the familiar topics 
usually included under this head, stating his position clearly, discriminating 
sharply between different theories, and fortifying his own view by argument and 
citation of Scripture. The different theories of the Atonement are classified 
thus: The Socinian or Example theory; the Bushnellian or Moral-influence 
theory ; the Grotian or Governmental theory ; the Irvingian theory, or theory of 
Gradually Extirpated Depravity ; the Anselmian or Commercial theory, and the 
Ethical theory. The criticisms of the author on the first four of these theories 
are acute and just. It is neither acute nor just to stigmatize the Anselmian 
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theory as Commercial, and it is not fair to the a Dr. Charles Hodge 
that his system should be characterized by an epithet that is generally under- 
stood to indicate a view of the Atonement that Dr. Hodge systematically con- 
tended against. Dr. Strong advocates what he calls the ethical theory, and en- 
deavors thereby to reconcile a general atonement with a particular application of 
it to the elect, and to meet the objection that in the atonement of Christ the inno- 
cent suffers for the guilty. Dr. Strong teaches that our Saviour by becoming a 
member of the race became involved in the guilt of Adam’s sin, and though he 
was not chargeable with inherited depravity, is nevertheless responsible for the 
guilt of Adam’s first sin. ‘* The humanity of Christ was not a new creation, but 
was derived from Adam through Mary his mother ; so that Christ, so far as his 
humanity was concerned, was in Adam just as we were, and had the same race- 
responsibility with ourselves.’’ . . . ‘‘ This original sin and inherited guilt, 
but without the depravity that ordinarily accompanies these, Christ takes, and 
so takes away.’’ . . . ‘‘ We hold that by virtue of Christ’s union with human- 
ity that guilt was not only an imputed, but an imparted guilt.’’ Dr. Strong 
answers one objection by raising a far greater and more serious objection. He 
meets those who allege that in the atonement of Christ the innocent suffers 
for the guilty by saying that Christ was not innocent: he was under obliga- 
tion to suffer since, being a member of Adam’s race, he had participated in 
Adam’s sin. This is a serious charge to bring against the Saviour of man- 
kind, and it is not relieved by saying that Christ was free from depravity by 
reason of his miraculous conception. Dr. Strong’s objection to the doctrine of 
immediate imputation is that, according to it, God considers men as if they had 
done what they have not done. His defence of his own position is that in de- 
claring mankind to be guilty of Adam’s sin God only judges them for what they 
have done. They sinned in Adam really, and therefore his sin is imputed to 
them. Our Lord by this reasoning must be charged with guilt, because he is a 
sinner. This view makes a sinner the world’s Saviour, destroys the voluntary 
character of Christ’s atonement, and puts Christ in the position of the Jewish 
high-priest, who needed to atone first for his own sin and then for that of his 
people. 

In the division that deals with Eschatology Dr. Strong defends the orthodox 
doctrine of retribution against the advocates of restorationism and annihilation- 
ism. The author's views on Church government and the Sacraments are those 
which are understood to be maintained by the Baptist denomination, and, of 
course, are not in harmony with those advocated in this REVIEW. It is to be 
hoped, however, that Baptists do not generally sympathize with the author's 
mode of defending ‘‘ close communion.’’ To say that Baptism is a prerequisite 
of the Lord’s Supper, and that (in the judgment of Baptists) those who have not 
been immersed have not been baptized, is, it seems to us, an adequate defence of 
closecommunion, But when the refusal to commune with paedo-Baptists is 
defended on the ground that the latter are guilty otf ‘* disobedience to the com- 
mands of Christ’’ (‘‘ since baptism is a command of Christ we cannot properly 
commune with the unbaptized’’); ‘‘ heresy’’ (‘‘ since pzedo-Baptists hold and 
propagate false doctrine with regard to the church and its ordinances—doctrine 
which endangers the spirituality of the church, the sufficiency of the Scriptures, 
and the lordship of Christ—we cannot properly admit them to the Lord's 
Supper’’) ; and ‘‘ schism’’ (“‘ since pzedo-Baptists, by their teaching and practice, 
draw away many from Scripturally constituted churches—thus dividing true 
believers from each other, and weakening the bodies organized after the model 
of the New Testament—it is imperative upon us to separate ourselves from 
them ‘so far as regards that communion at the Lord's table which is the sign of 
church-fellowship’’), we feel within us the promptings to an unusual form of 
speech. F. L. Patron. 
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DICTIONARY OF THE HgLy BIBLE, for general use in the study of the Scrip- 
tures ; with engravings, maps, and tables, Revised and enlarged edition. 
Octavo, pp. 720. New York: American Tract Society. 


It is a sufficient recommendation of this work that in the form in which it first 
appeared over two hundred thousand copies have been sold. The present edi- 
tion has been greatly enlarged and the articles in a great measure rewritten. 
It is printed on fine’ paper, and in the admirable style of typography for which 
the Tract Society is so famous. The illustrations are numerous and well exe- 
cuted, and the book is well supplied with maps. The results of recent archzo- 
logical investigation have been embodied in the text of the present edition wher- 
ever they could be introduced with advantage. The work is not only a Bible 
Dictionary, but to a certain extent a theological dictionary as well, as the reader 
will see by turning to such words as Atonement, Justification, Baptism. 

Dr. Rand, the accomplished Secretary of the publishing department of the 
Tract Society, is as modest as he is scholarly, and does not make the claim of 
authorship on the title-page of a work which is the fruit of his own labor, and on 
which he has been engaged without assistance from any quarter for many years. 

We hope that this Dictionary will have a circulation exceeding even that of its 
predecessor, and do not hesitate to say that it is beyond all question the best 
Bible Dictionary for the people that is betore the public. F, L. PATTON. 


We have space only for a few words regarding the following books : 


The Mystery of God. A Consideration of some Intellectual Hindrances to 
Faith, By T. Vincent Tymms. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1887.) 
This book is intended to aid the faith of those who though almost Christians are 
nevertheless perplexed by the difficulties suggested by the scepticism of the day. 
It belongs to the class of popular apologetic literature, and is a very well written 
and useful book. It would have been better, in our judgment, if the author had 
not attempted to write the history ot Materialism and Pantheism, which is to be 
found in the essays on these subjects respectively ; the space at his command did 
not allow him to do justice to the subject, and the attempt to crowd the history of 
a topic like Pantheism into a few pages only ends in inaccuracy of statement or 
impression. The author takes ground that is far too low in his account of the 
Bible, though his apologetic management of his material is good. The chapters 
on Miracles and the Resurrection of Christ are stimulating, and the general im- 
pression that the book makes is good. We commend it, with the exceptions 
noted.— Old Faiths in New Light. By Newman Smyth. Revised Edition. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1887.) The author of this book is known 
in this country and in Great Britain as a prominent advocate of what is called 
the ‘‘ new theology.’’ The present volume appeared several years ago, and was, 
as the author says, ‘‘ a pioneer in certain directions of religious inquiry.’’ The 
method and the creed of what is known as “‘ progressive orthodoxy”’ are not 
saliently exhibited in this volume, which may be considered rather as an 
apologetic than a dogmatic treatise. With the author’s speculations regarding 
the incarnation, the resurrection, and the future state, we do not have much 
sympathy ; and we should probably not agree with his positions respecting 
inspiration. But we nevertheless believe that he has presented a defence of the 
supernaturalism of Scripture which is stimulating and refreshing. We can com- 
mend his apologetic without sympathizing with his dogmatic. There is nothing 
flippant or irreverent in his pages, and there is much that is sensible and well 
said. F. L, PATTON. 
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IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN DIGEST OF 1886. A compend of the acts and deliverances 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America.. Compiled by the order and authority of the General Assembly. 
By the Rev. William E. Moore, D.D. Embracing, with the contents of the 
editions of 1873, the acts of the Assembly from 1870 to 1885 inclusive, and an 
addendum of the acts of the Assembly of 1886. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board ot Publication. 


Dr. Moore deserves the thanks of the Church for his labors in connection 
with the preparation of this volume, the third of the kind which has come 
from his hand. It will be difficult for those who are not in the habit of con- 
sulting the Minutes of the General Assemblv to appreciate the immense 
labor which the production of a book like this involves. The present volume 
should be in the session-room of every church. Ministers often receive letters of 
inquiry that need no further answer than a reference to the Digest. Dr. Moore 
says that ‘‘to decide under what head to place a given deliverance cost often 
anxious thought.’ We do not wonder at that, though we think he need enter- 
tain no fear respecting the ‘‘ approval of those who pass upon his work.’ 

We are inclined to the belief, however, that the existing method of arranging 
the acts and deliverances ot the Assembly under the successive sections of the 
Form of Government and Book of Discipline will soon prove too cumbrous. In 
the present volume these formularies are printed twice, simply to conform to the 
plan of finding in some section of them the proper rubric for the Assembly’s 
decisions. There is no reason, so far as we can see, why the decisive deliver- 
ances or enactments of the Assembly should be rubricised in this way. 

Some method should also be adopted in future of making visible the distinc- 
tion between Acts, Deliverances, and Judicial Sentences. F, L. PATTON. 


THE FOREIGN BIBLICAL LIBRARY. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A. STILL Hours. By RICHARD ROTHE. Translated by Jane T. 
Stoddart. With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. John Macpherson, M.A. 
Pp. 425, large crown 8vo. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1886. 


This is the first volume in a new series of translations designed to contain 
‘* the best and newest contributions of Orthodox Foreign Scholarship to Biblical 
Study and Research.’’ The selection of the volume which introduces the series 
will show that a wide range is to be taken in the development of the publishers’ 
scheme. The other volumes which are announced for early publication. are 
Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Psalms, 3 vols. ; Selected Sermons of Schleier- 
macher; Kurtz’s Church History ; Delitzsch’s Commentary on Isaiah. The 
translations of Delitzsch and Kurtz are to be made from the last editions, specially 
revised by the authors. Here is certainly a list rich in its promise of good 
things. 

The volumes are in convenient form; the paper and type are excellent ; the 
binding tasteful, substantial, and durable ; the price reasonable, 7s. 6d. The 
translators are not known to us, but are doubtless chosen for their competence. 
In the volume before us we have observed but one infelicity—the mistake which 
is so often made when Bewusstsein is rendered ‘‘ consciousness’’ where it is 
not Selbsthbewusstsein, buta being aware, a knowing, of other things not sub- 
jective. 
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The ‘‘ Still Hours’’ of the eminent theologian Rothe is a posthumous work 
published five years after his death by his pupil and subsequent biographer, 
Nippold. It was made up by Rothe from the. note-books in which he had been 
wont for many years to make a minute of passages that interested him, with his 
reflections on them. The suggesting passages are thrown out. The reflections 
are grouped under a dozen heads, comprehensive, and very various. They are 
in themselves very concise, often condensed in a single sentence, and only in the 
rarest instances nliling a half page. Such excerpts, torn away from the soil in 
which they had their root, always suffer in the process of transplanting. The 
reader of a translation must often make his way back into the time of the author, 
the atmosphere he breathed, the system he represented, the systems he was 
opposing, and even into the personal idiosyncrasies of the man himself before he 
can understand these fragments. The Germany of from twenty to fifty years 
ago; Heidelberg, which was the chief scene of his work ; the scientific and theo- 
logical position of the author of the ‘‘ Beginnings of the Christian Church’’ and 
of the ‘* Christian Ethics,’’ and the intellectual and spiritual temper and habit of 
the man, if we could know them all, would open to us the full treasure of this 
most suggestive and stimulating volume. ‘‘ As a theologian I am a supernatu- 
ralistic rationalist, not a rational supernaturalist.”’ Can he run that readeth it ? 
[have no objection that my belief in miracles, and my supernaturalism in 
general, should be apologized for as a childlike m@ive¢é.’’ This is plain and 
satistactory. Very many of these reflections open to us new views of truth, 
qualify our judgments of men and things, and instruct us by the incisive utter- 
ances of a great teacher. 

We have always had a warmer and more tender feeling toward Rothe since 
we read in Tholuck’s Memoirs (I., 203) an extract from a letter written by the 
young Director of the Theological Seminary at Wittenberg in 1832 to the young 
Halle Professor. Tholuck had lamented his spiritual poverty. Rothe writes : 
** When you feel yourself poor, my dear brother, this comes from your having so 
rich a Lord, on whose breast you are daily learning better what riches is. You 
know, however, better than I, that he shows us his riches not merely that we 
may look on them, and that to feel one’s self poor is, in fact, nothing but receiv- 
ing from his riches grace for grace and truth tor truth ;’’ and more is added in 
the same strain with all the tenderness and warmth that the German Dz adds to 
such spiritual utterances. We may have difficulty in following him in many ot 
his speculations ; we may refuse to agree with him in many of his conclusions ; 
but where we differ we shall differ with truer appreciation and respect, and we 
shall find much more in which we can agree and rejoice together than in our 
ignorance and possible prejudice we had supposed to exist before his ‘‘ Still 
Hours’’ made him better known. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


THE CRISIS OF MISSIONS; OR, THE VOICE OUT OF THE CLOUD. By Rev. 
ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 


The title of Dr. Pierson’s book is fully justified by its contents. ‘‘ A crisis,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ is a combination of grand opportunity and great responsibility, the 
hour when the chance of glorious success and the risk of awful failure confront 
each other.’* Such a crisis, he believes, has come in the history of missionary 
effort. 

The great facts of modern missions make the Church's opportunity, and these 
are told in several stirring chapters. The providential movements outside the 
Church, during the last hundred years, in the removal of barriers and the prac- 
tical opening of the world to the Gospel, and the corresponding providential 
movements inside the Church, in the growth of a missionary spirit and the raising 
up of men to carry the Gospel through those open doors, are well described, and 
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presented as God’s “‘ signal pillar’’ going before the Church, and pointing out 
the path of duty, But, on the other hand, the author sees many indications that 
the Church does not appreciate her opportunity. She is too slow in occupying 
the fields that are waiting. While God's providence is plainly saying, ‘‘ Go for- 
ward,”’ the word ‘‘ Retrench’’ is becoming the key-note of missions. A new 
theology, which throws doubt on the lost condition of the heathen, is making 
itself felt in the Church, and in some quarters weakening missionary zeal. Never 
was there greater opportunity, and never was there greater risk of losing it. 
This is the Crisis of Missions, and it must be met. 

Perhaps Dr. Pierson exaggerates somewhat the indifference of the Church to 
the signs of the times. Yet undoubtedly his book is most timely and useful. 
What Christian people need in order to appreciate fully their duty to Foreign 
Missions is to have the facts clearly presented to them. This is done most 
admirably by Dr. Pierson, and our Missionary Board would do a good work for 
the Church if they had his book produced in some cheap form and widely cir- 
culated. It glows in every page with the fervor of one who thoroughly believes 
that ‘* the spirit of missions is the spirit of Christ.’’ No one could read it with- 
out catching something of the author’s enthusiasm. S. M. HAMILTON, 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN THE WORLD. Sermons by the Rev. ARTHUR BROOKS. 
New York :. Thomas Whittaker. 


This handsome volume contains twenty-five sermons. Some of them are occa- 
sional, but all of them are practical. The Church of the Incarnation is to be 
congratulated that such provision is made for their instruction. The sermons 
are thoughtful and fresh, never commonplace. There is a certain dignity in 
them, a manliness of tone, an evidence of elevation and of honesty of purpose 
which are quite characteristic of theirauthor. There are no affectations of style, 
there is no straining after effect by any tricks of rhetoric. Among the subjects 
of the sermons are a number which are rarely treated in the pulpit, and which 
indicate the independence of the preacher and his desire to reach the living 
wants of the people ; while there is among all the twenty-five titles only one— 
‘* The Work of Lent’’—which indicates to what branch of the church catholic 
the preacher belongs. The publication of this volume is timely, as the author is 
having a long leave of absence from his pulpit for extended foreign travel. The 
book is like the man, and must be peculiarly welcome to those who know and 
love him best. May he long live to preach of the ** Life of Christ in the World.” 

THOMAS S. HASTINGS. 


BOOKS FOR PRACTICAL EDIFICATION : 


From B. Westermann & Co, we have received the five following volumes, all 
save one from the press of Fr. And. Perthes, Gotha. Two are translations from 
Kingsley. Aus der Tiefe. Worte fiir Betriibten, Uebersetzt von Anna v. Kock- 
ritz, and Predigten. Autorisierte Uebersetzung von Dina Krakinger. Both are 

.astriking indication how deeply the peculiar characteristics of the Canon ot Evers- 
ley have struck the Teutonic mind. The preface to the latter volume says that 
while the author at home was counted among the Liberals, in Germany he is 
considered orthodox. His freedom from tradition and conventionalism works 
rather toward building up faith than weakening it. In this view the reproduction 
of his writings on the continent is a pleasing fact.——Evangelische Trostworte 
fir Kranke und Leidende von einem Mitgenossen an den Triibsal. This volume 
consists of twenty-five biblical meditations designed to give comfort and encour- 
agement to the sick and suffering. The author, who herself has learned much 
in the school of affliction, shows singular skill in the fresh application of the Word 
to the needs of God’s suffering childrens The book would repay translation. 
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—Beicht- und Kommunionbuch. Von Wilhelm Baur. Fiinfte Auflage. This 
volume consists of eight essays which trace the course of Christian experience 
from the first seed-corn of faith to its maturity in enduring fellowship with 
Christ. Written in a simple style and with much tenderness of feeling, it well 
answers its purpose as a helper and guide to the young believer. Each part 
ends with a prayer, and at the close of the volume is a selection of appropriate 
prayers and hymns from different authors. Die Lehre von den Gnadenmitteln. 
Nach dem Worte Gottes und den Lutherischen Bekenntnissen. Dargestellt von 
Wilh. Rohnert. (Leipzig: Georg Béhme.) This volume by the Lutheran pastor 
at Waldenburg is not intended for scholars, but for the younger ministry and 
thoughtful laymen ; yet it is by no means deficient in learning. The author 
dwells upon the sacraments as if these were the only means of grace, and 
throughout contrasts the Lutheran view of them with that of the Reformed on 
one hand and that of the Romanists on the other. While he presents the 
opinions of his own church with force and clearness, he hardly dees justice to 
those of the Reformed, as, for example. when (p. 13) he makes the latter re- 
sponsible for the Quakers and other sects who, he says, *‘ sprang from them.’’ 
True Words for Brave Men, By Ch. Kingsley. (T. Whittaker.) A little 
volume of selections from the unpublished sermons and addresses of the author, 
intended tor soldiers and sailors. The book is extremely well suited tor its pur- 
pose, being direct, fresh, and striking, because wholly unconventional. The 
tone throughout is that ot Christian manliness, From R. Carter and Bros. 
we have three volumes by Mr. Spurgeon-—Storm Signals. A Collection of 
Sermons. J/y Sermon-Notes. A Selection from Outlines of Discourses. From 
Matthew to Acts. A// of Grace. An earnest word with those who are seeking 
salvation. All these books are replete with their author’s characteristics, They 
are not profound nor learned, but simple, straightforward, intensely earnest, and 
full of the marrow of the Gospel. It is pleasant to see a man who has so much 
power in the pulpit similarly useful through the press.—— Orient, with Preludes 
on Current Events. By Joseph Cook. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This is the 
most recent volume of the well-known Boston Monday Lectures, It looks like a 
collection of odds and ends, and is quite interior to its predecessors. The only 
notable feature is its fresh and complete and impartial statement of Keshub 
Chunder Sen and Hindu Theism. Bible Warnings. Sermons to Children. 
By Richard Newton, D.D. (Carter & Bros.) Another volume from the fertile 
pen of the author. He enforces the warnings of Scripture against sin, pride, 
anger, sloth, etc., with a great affluence of illustration. Indeed, we should fear 
that so much incident would hinder the clear perception of the truth. Earthly 
Watchers at the Heavenly Gates, The False and the True Spiritualism. By 
the Rev. John Chester, D.TD. (Presb. Bd. of Pub.) As the title shows, this book 
is aimed at the detestable imposture called Spiritualism. Its arguments, spun on 
the thread of a slender story, are conclusive, and well adapted to meet an error 
which, although so often exposed, continually finds new victims.——S/adien auf 
dem Lebenswege. Von Siren Kierkegaard. Uebersetzt von A. Barthold. 
(Leipzig: J. Lehmann. From Westermann & Co.) Kierkegaard is said to have 
been the greatest philosophical genius Scandinavia has produced. Born at 
Copenhagen in 1813, he died there in 1855, having given to the world numerous 
writings, the chief of which are two series, produced at the same time, one with 
his name, the other pseudonymously. It is from the latter that the work before 
us is taken. In it ‘* Hilary, bookbinder,’’ gives his views. Allowing that out- 
side of Christianity there is much that is good, he yet claims for it alone the 
arousing of the deepest impulses of human nature. The book is very ably 
written, and contains a great deal of fine criticism, yet one is at a loss to see why 
it should be reproduced in German at this late date.-——Proceedings of the 
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American Congress of Churches. Cleveland, O. (Hartford: Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Co.) This thick pamphlet contains the usual mixture of things good, 
bad, and indifferent to be expected in the utterances of so many different persons. 
The title is a misnomer, for it is neither churches nor persons authorized to rep- 
resent them that make the congress, but merely individuals of more or less 
repute who speak their different views. The subjects treated are important, but 
it does not appear that unity of opinion or feeling concerning them is much 
advanced by these discussions, In the present case Mr. George was allowed to 
ventilate his empty but mischievous fallacies. Another speaker gravely main- 
tained the theory that the failure of the church to do its best work on outsiders 
was because it gave itself to ‘‘ evangelization without baptism,” or ‘‘ because 
preaching and baptism, which God joined together, have been put so far asunder 
by men’’ (p. 40). This seems rather strange to those who remember that the 
great Apostle thanked God that he baptized none of the Corinthians, and declared 
that Christ sent him not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel. The initiatory 
ordinance of the Christian Church has divine authority, but it is just as easy to 
exaggerate its importance as it is to underrate it, and one extreme is as bad as 
the other. 

Missionsstunden, Von R. W. Dietel. Ill. Heft. (Leipzig: Fr. Richter.) 
This new heft has much the same character as its predecessors. The author 
takes up a number of mission fields in the East Indies, and after a rapid sketch 
of the eharacteristic features of the land and people furnishes a lively narrative 
ot the origin and progress of the work carried on. The circulation of such works 
cannot but be very useful.——Anecdoles Illustrative of Old Testament Texts. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This is a new volume of the publishers’ 
Clerical Library, and is worthy of its place in the series. The selections in the 
main are well made and pertinent.——D. L. Moody at Home. (New York and 
Chicago: F. H. Revell.) This volume describes the home of the well-known 
evangelist and the work carried on there, together with an account of the various 
Christian conferences and the best thoughts exchanged there. ‘he first two 
chapters are descriptive, all the rest being given up to the reports of addresses. 
The practical and suggestive character of these renders them very helpful to all 
Christian workers. But the three chapters on the Second Advent are rather 
singular specimens of Bible study.——Some Lessons from the Parable of the 
Sower, the Parable of Growth, and the Law of the Harvest. By J. P. Egbert. 
(Buffalo: Ulbrich & Kingsley.) These are pulpit studies reproduced in print. 
They are fresh and stimulating. —-Many Infallible Proofs : a Series of Chapters 
on the Evidences of Christianity, By Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. (Chicago: 
F. H. Revell.) This is a fresh presentation of the ordinary material of Apol- 
ogetics, set forth with clearness and vivacity. Dr. Pierson speaks first of the 
Volume of the Book, its support in miracle and prophecy, its scientific accuracy, 
its moral beauty and sublimity, and then turns to consider the divine person it 
discloses, his nature, character, and teaching. The argument is skilfully con- 
ducted and the whole treatment attractive. The book is well adapted to 
strengthen believers and to meet the wants of honest doubters. We observe one 
error (p. 281), in attributing to Schleiermacher a saying of Ewald, and in tailing 
to give the nervous conciseness of the original as recorded by Dean Stanley 
(Jewish Church, III. 10), ‘* In this little book [the New Testament] is contained 
all the wisdom of the world.” The People's Bible. Discourses upon Holy 
Scripture. Vol. 1V. Numb, xxvii.—Deuteronomy. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) This new volume of Dr. Parker's elaborate 
work has exactly the same character as the volumes previously noticed. Without 
being a commentary, it has many striking adaptations of Old Testament utter- 
ances to our own day and time. The portions entitled ** Handfuls of Purpose”’ 
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are full of suggestive and edifying matter, but the prayers which accompany the 
discourses seem to us very good specimens of what a pulpit prayer ought not to 
be. They lack simplicity, directness, and fervor, and seem calculated to draw 
the people's attention rather to the speaker than to the Being whom he pro- 
fessedly addresses. Applied Christianity. Moral Aspects of Social Ques- 
tions. By Washington Gladden. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) This is a clever contribution to the question of the day. There may be 
some doubt about the position that, while among us ‘‘ wealth is increasing 
rapidly, poverty, even pauperism, is increasing still more rapidly ;’’ but Mr. 
Gladden steers clear of the panaceas of cranks, and urges what is the only solu- 
tion of the problem—the application of Christianity to the dealings of employers 
and employed. The author has a good chapter on Amusements, in which he 
cites what has been done in Cleveland, O., as a fair specimen of what may be 
done by Christian people in the way of providing innocent and healthful enter- 
tainments for the people. Another chapter, on Popular Education, well enforces 
the point that our public schools should give more attention to the formation of 
character than to the communication of abstract knowledge. The pages in 
which Mr. Gladden speaks of gambling are not as carefully written as the other 
parts of the book. Gambling, we think, is often enough denounced in the pulpit, 
but it is by no means easy to draw the line between the speculation that is legiti- 
mate and that which is illegitimate. A conversation with men of established 
Christian character, whose business requires them to deal on a large scale with 
the products of the soil, would show any thoughtful man that the solution of the 
question is anything but easy. Morning Family Prayers for a Year, By 
J. R. Macduff, D.D. (New York: Carter & Bros.) The subject of this volume 
commends it in advance. The importance of domestic worship and the degree 
to which it is neglected give value to every book which calls attention to it and 
facilitates the performance of the duty. The prayers in this volume are founded 
upon select portions of Scripture, which, though not quoted in full, are referred 
to in every case. This feature secures a sufficient variety and freshness in the 
petitions. The book is not a model of liturgical composition, but it is devout, 
earnest, simple, and direct, and is thoroughly Scriptural and evangelical in tone. 
It will be found useful whether the head of a household adopts its contents bodily, 
or simply consults it as an aid in framing his own devotions. We would fain 
hope that it will do something toward a revival of family religion, which is the 
great need of the present day. T. W. CHAMBERS, 








V.—PHILOSOPHY. 


ETHIK. EINE UNTERSUCHUNG DER THATSACHEN UND GESETZE DES SITT- 
LICHEN LEBENS. Von WILHELM WUNDT. 8vo, pp. xi. and 577. Stutt- 
gart: Ferdinand Enke. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


This volume forms a worthy companion to the author's previous works on 
Psychology and Logic. Like them, it displays astonishing industry, a truly 
wonderful amount of special knowledge, a high order of psychological insight, 
a general sobriety of judgment, and a logical arrangement of the material that 
leaves little to be desired. After a brief introduction discussing the nature, the 
methods, and the problems of Ethics, the subject-matter of the work is treated 
under the following four divisions: 1. The Facts of the Moral Life; 2. The 
Systems of Moral Philosophy ; 3. The Principles of Morality ; 4. The Depart- 
ments of the Moral Life. 
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It is the peculiar fortune of ethical science, as over against Logic or Psychology, 
for example, that almost all writers agree as to its nature. It is the science of 
right conduct. It operates with the conception of the ought in relation to the 
Will. Wundt speaks of it as a science of norms in the original conception of 
the norm as arule of Will opposing that which should be to the matter-of-fact 
is. There is also a pretty general agreement as to what conduct is and what 
conduct is not normal. The dispute is as to the right theory of right conduct. 
What makes conduct right? What is the end or what are the ends toward 
which human action ought to be directed ? And, since all conduct is the prod- 
uct of Will, what is the nature of the Will to which moral law prescribes such and 
such activity ? Of the three methods usually followed in approaching these ques- 
tions, the speculative, the subjective psychological, and the objective Folk-psycho- 
logical or sociological, Wundt adopts the last. He rejects the first as offering too 
great a temptation to do injustice to the enormous wealth, in this department, of 
empirical facts ; he criticises the second as presupposing what may be true, but 
needs to be proven, that the story told by the moral consciousness in one case 
will be alike for every case. He holds, on the contrary, that our moral con- 
ceptions, like all our conceptions, are subject to the law of development, and 
that this development 1s essentially conditioned by the sociological environment ; 
and the whole of his first division is a well-constructed attempt at tracing the 
gradual growth of our moral ideas from their first rude groundwork in sensuous 
experience to their assumption of purity and independence in the systems of 
philosophers. The moral nature of man, however, is presupposed ; the germs of 
the evolution, it is held, are alike from the beginning, and the evolution itself, 
with manifold diversities in particulars, follows generally accordant laws (p. 32). 

The results arrived at by this examination of the facts of the moral life in their 
genesis and by a critical review of the chief systems of moral philosophy given 
in the second division are formulated into. a system in the third part, where 
Wundt tinds himself, in certain respects, in surprising agreement with the 
speculative Idealism of the followers of Kant. Here, at the close of the investi- 
gation, speculation is accorded the full rights which were denied it at the be- 
ginning. This appears, for example, in the theory that the spiritual consists 
purely in activity as opposed to every theory of spiritual substance. There is as 
much reality as there is actuality. Hence the Will of the community, the Will 
of the state, indeed, every form of universal will to which that of the individual 
stands related and to the imperatives of whose laws it is subject, possesses just 
as much reality as the individual personality itself—a view of things which, as 
Wundt claims, finds its legitimate conclusion in the religious conception of God 
as the creative Will of the world, who is at once individual Will and Universal 
Will (p. 397). 

It may seem to some that Wundt’s form of the actuality-hypothesis, while 
avoiding the materialistic implications of the term substance, tends, on its part, 
to anabstraction. An activity can no more exist without an agent than an agent 
without an activity. Reality consists ever in concrete relations. So of the uni- 
versal will and the individual will; neither exists apart. Wundt, at any rate, 
is no materialist. Those who may still suppose that physiological psychology 
necessarily leads to Materialism may find instruction in the remarks of this 
foremost representative of the science under ‘spiritual and mechanical 
causality’ in the present volume (pp. 402-11). And itis greatly to Wundt’s 
credit that he has been able to so far transcend the atomistic tendency of the 
empirical method which he everywhere follows as to recognize the reality and the 
importance of the universal element in our spiritual experiences, Has he car- 

‘ried this synthesis of particular and universal far enough, or recognized with 
sufficient clearness the significance of this relation as a principle? 
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Wundt’s method and standpoint are seen nowhere more characteristically 
than in his treatment of the ethical ends and the ethical norms. As to the former, 
he does not first postulate a swmmum bonum as a single principle, from which 
all lesser ends are then to be deduced, but asks, in truly empirical fashion, What 
are the ends which, in our judgment, are universally recognized as moral ? 
This, as he admits, is simply an appeal to the normal moral consciousness ; but 
he claims that an appeal to the normal consciousness is the only criterion of 
certainty in any case. An examination of the ends so recognized leads to the 
conclusion that no: individual end, such as happiness and perfection, can ever, 
as such, be the final end of morality ; that the individual is rather, though not 
entirely, an instrument for the production of such social ends as the public wel- 
fare and general progress, and that the final end of all morality is an ever- 
receding Ideal of an objective spiritual creation, the content of which it is im- 
possible to define, having reference to the organic whole of Humanity, and in 
relation to which every individual in his moral activity may apply to himself the 
words of the Earth-Spirit in ‘* Faust :”’ 


***Tis thus at the roaring loom of Time I ply, 
And weave for God the garment thou seest him by.” 


This conception of the relativity of ends then passes over into the conception of 
the relativity of norms. There is no particular rule of morality but what has its 
exceptions in practice. In all such cases of the *‘ conflict of norms,’’ the decid- 
ing principle is the relation of the rule to the ethical end: ‘‘ the preterence is 
to be given to that rule which serves the more comprehensive end; the social 
claims preference over the individual, the end of humanity over the social ’’ 
(p. 469). If now we ask why we should obey these moral laws, the only answer is 
again an appeal to the developed and developing moral consciousness. There 
is no abstract ‘* categorical imperative,’’ but the moral nature of man has con- 
verted certain impulses into ethical imperatives, and these it is the business of the 
moral philosopher to find out. Wundt names four such: the imperatives of 
compulsion, external (punishment of wrong-doing) and internal (habit formed 
by education and example), and the imperatives of freedom, lasting satisfaction 
and a moral ideal of life. Action from the idea of the ideal human destiny is 
rational. This is certainly not ‘‘ rigoristic.’’ 

Wundt’s doctrine of the Will as an integral part of all psychical life, whether 
conscious or unconscious, and not as ‘‘a mere abstraction of action embodied 
into a real power,’’ is worth studying as perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion in modern psychology to the discussion of this subject. As regards free- 
dom, Wundt is psychologically a determinist ; but psychological determination 
he considers compatible with freedom as ‘*‘ the capability of a being to be im- 
mediately determined in its acts by self-conscious motives’ (p. 397). Wedoubt 
if it would not, on the whole, be better to reserve the term Will for just this 
power of rational self determination. Wundt escapes the difficulty by using 
‘* Willkiihr,’’ but **‘ caprice’’ in English means something very different. 

The advanced student of Ethics will find this treatise a perfect store-house of 
facts, and the new points of view from which many of the old problems are dis- 
cussed cannot fail to interest and stimulate him, whatever his opinion as to their 
value. We know of no recent German work in the same field its superior. It 
compares not unfavorably with some of the great English treatises of the past 
decade. It should be translated. H. N. GARDINER. 
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VI—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


DEMOCRACY AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


A new book from Mr. Lowell is an event in the literary world. No man living, 
it may be safely said, speaks to a wider circle of cultivated minds. He alludes 
to himself as ‘‘ growing old,’ but his literary reputation only gains in extent 
and ripeness with every new publication from his pen. In one respect the volume 
before us marks a new venture for him. His prose writings hitherto have been 
composed of articles originally published in our leading reviews. The present 
volume is made up of Addresses, all of which, with two exceptions—that on 
‘* Books and Libraries’’ and that on *‘ The two hundred and fiftieth Anniversary 
of the foundation of Harvard University’’—were given before British audiences 
during his occupancy of the post he so adorned, otf Minister at the Court of 
St. James. It may be said at once, in the way of a general estimate, that he has 
succeeded as signally in the work of ‘‘ addressing’’ audiences as in that of de- 
lighting and instructing readers. Essays and Addresses alike show the same 
taultless and felicitous literary execution. 

The volume under notice embraces a wide variety of topics, abstract, like that 
of the address on democracy ; commemorative, like those on President Garfield 
and Dean Stanley ; literary, like those on Fielding, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Don Quixote ; educational, like those on Books and Libraries and on the Harvard 
Anniversary. The most notable, as indeed the longest, are perhaps the one on 
Democracy, which opens the series, and that on the Harvard Anniversary, which 
closes it. 

The address on Democracy, entitled ‘‘ Inaugural Address on Assuming the 
Presidency of the Birmingham and Midland Institute,’’ was delivered at Birming- 
ham, October 6th, 1884. It attracted wide attention at the time of its delivery 
both from the nature of the subject discussed and from the reputation Mr, Lowell 
had gained by his address on Fielding, given the year previous, as a man of let- 
ters who could use his voice as effectively as his pen. 

Mg. Lowell never himself forgot, nor allowed the British public to forget, that 
he was an American, and as such a firm believer in the institutions of his country. 
‘*T have,’’ he said in his Garfield Address, ‘‘an imperturbable faith in the 
honesty, the intelligence, and the good sense of the American people, and in the 
destiny of the American Republic.’’ Soon the occasion at Birmingham, while 
avowing ‘‘ himself precluded,in [his] quality of national guest, by motives of 
taste and discretion, from dealing with any question of immediate and domestic 
concern,’’ he sought to defend American institutions from a reproach somewhat 
general in England and on the Continent. ‘‘I shall address myself to a single 
point only in the long list of offences of which we are more or less gravely 
accused, because that really includes all the rest. It is that we are infecting the 
Old World with what seems to be thought the entirely new disease of Democ- 
racy.” To this text Mr, Lowell closely adheres, and enforces his doctrine by a 
brilliant exposition of the truth that ‘* the sentiment which lies at the root of 
democracy is nothing new ;’’ that it did not come to its birth in America; that it 
is really a bequest to America from other ages and lands, even trom England 
herself. ‘* There can be no doubt that the spectacle of a great and prosperous 
Democracy on the other side of the Atlantic must react powerfully on the aspi- 
rations and political theories of men in the Old World, who do not find things to 
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their mind ; but whether for good or evil, it should not be overlooked that the 
acorn from which it springs was ripened on the British oak,’’ etc. (pp. 14-17). 

This point effectively made is then supplemented by the view that the working 
of democratic institutions in America shows that, if wisely founded, they are 
safeguards not destroyers of government nor social order (pp. 23 et seq.). We 
have no space to go at any length into his discussion of these propositions. It is 
characterized by a degree of political wisdom which very few nien of letters are 
thought to possess. In fact, the American Congress has not had a man in it for 
many years who could so dexterously and convincingly put our cause betore the 
people of England. There are some among us whose opinions are entitled to 
great respect, who would consider his doctrine as too optimistic, as not suffi- 
ciently taking into account threatening evils which the ballot arms with new 
terrors. The address is more open to criticism from this quarter than from any 
other. But his optimism has a reason to give for the hope that is in it, as the 
concluding pages of the address show. It is not that tone of everlasting brag 
about our great country which is the staple of so much Congressional elo- 
quence. It is a political philosophy which has studied the history of other ages 
and other nations than our own. 

Any notice of this address would be inadequate which failed to note as one of 
its salient features the wit which enlivens and enlightens it. Its shafts are driven 
to the centre by force of logic, and there is sometimes an effective argument in 
ambush behind the witty sentence. As when he says: ‘‘ A French gentleman, 
not long ago, forgetting Burke's monition of how unwise it is to draw an indict- 
ment against a whole people, has charged us with the responsibility of whatever 
he finds disagreeable in the morals or manners of his countrymen ;’’ and then 
adds: ‘‘ If M. Zola, or some other competent witness, would only go into the box 
and tell us what those morals and manners were before our example corrupted 
them!’ If possible a neater thrust is given in this passage: ‘* The English race, 
if they did not invent government by discussion, have at least carried it nearest 
to perfection in practice. . . . Yet, if one should ask why it should not rather be 
called government by gabble, it would have to fumble in its pocket a good while 
before it found the change for a convincing reply.’’ There is a touch of Mon- 
taigne in the following : *‘ It is said that the right of suffrage is not valued when 
it is indiscriminately bestowed, and there may be some truth in this ; for I have 
observed that what men prize most is a privilege, even if it be that of chief 
mourner at a funeral.” . 

The addresses commemorative of President Garfield and Dean Stanley, though 
very brief, show insight into both’men, and are marked by a quiet but very deep 
tone of appreciation, They are far removed from all the commonplaces of 
eulogy. The admirers of President Garfield will have to go far before they find 
a finer estimate of his powers ora more feeling expression of the national sorrow 
over his untimely death. 

The addresses on Fielding and Coleridge were given on the occasion of unveil- 
ing the busts of these distinguished authors, the one in Shire Hall, Taunton, the 
other in Westminster Abbey. It was in itself a memorable tribute to Mr. Lowell 
as aman of letters that he, a representative of American Literature, should in 
England, having so many distinguished men of letters, have been asked to do 
this service. It is scarcely less a tribute to him that he should have been chosen 
President of the Wordsworth Society, in which capacity the address on Words- 
worth was given. That on Don Quixote is modestly entitled ‘‘ Notes Read at 
the Workingmen’s College, Great Ormund Street, London.’’ It is enough, 
perhaps, to say of all these, that they are marked by the same critical powers 
which in his volumes, ‘‘ My Study-Windows,’’ ‘‘ Among My Books,”’ first and 
second series, have made him the foremost of American critics. They are certainly 
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free from a fault which has been charged against him in these volumes, that in 
his critical discussion ‘‘ he too often introduced illustrations or collateral state- 
ments that were confusing, non-pertinent, and ungracelul.’’ While nothing like 
extended or minute criticism is attempted, the critical survey is made on those 
broad lines which, after all, often deals most justly as well as generously with 
authors. One—if not the main—office of all criticism is to secure a true z/Zer- 
pretation of the soul of literature. Professor Dowden's article on this subject 
in the Contemporary Review has made this abundantly clear, and it is the merit 
of Mr. Lowell as a critic that he gives the key to a clear and just appreciation of 
authors whom he discusses. The address on Wordsworth naturally brings into 
play more of this critical faculty than do the others. The limitations of Words- 
worth in his poetic genius and work are freely handled and acknowledged. Mr. 
Lowell is no blind devotee of that Wordsworth cult which has done quite as 
much to obscure as to secure the poet’s fame. In fact, it is a test in itself of 
critical power to be able to treat satisfactorily four authors so diverse in gifts and 
work as Fielding, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Don Quixote. The reader can 
see how easily and naturally Mr. Lowell rises to meet the demands of such a test. 

While the address on ‘‘ Books and. Libraries’’ is chiefly valuable as the com- 
ment of a man of letters on a topic which in the rapid multiplication of books is 
becoming almost portentous in significance—viz., How fo read, that at the 
Harvard Anniversary deals with very pressing issues touching the very vitals of 
the highest education. Harvard University has no son more proud of her history, 
more loyal to her traditions, more solicitous for her future than Mr. Lowell. He 
is her most distinguished living graduate. He is no blind worshipper of the 
past. To quote his own choice line, he is not by any necessity 


** the born disciple of an elder time.” 


He has been often in the van of progress when our gravest statesmen shook their 
heads solemnly in protest. Witness his early and unflinching advocacy of anti- 
slavery views. But against the known educational policy now in vogue at his 
Alma Mater, and against a wide, we fear a growing popular sentiment in its 
favor—he has spoken out. Under all the playfulness of his wit it is easy to see 
the depth and strength of his convictions that the trend of things at Harvard is 
away from what is wisest and best in education as a discipline tor life—and the 
work ot life. He has put on record his deliberate judgment as to the position 
which the study of Greek should hold in any college or university curriculum. 
The need of it, in his view, is absolute. Nothing can take its place (pp. 224-27). 
So also has he entered his protest against an unrestricted system of elective 
studies in our colleges (pp. 221-24). ‘* Is it, indeed,’’ he asks, ‘‘ so self-evident 
a proposition as it seems to many, that ‘ You may’ is as wholesome a lesson for 
youth as‘ You must’? Is it so good a fore-schooling for life, which will be a 
teacher of quite another mood, making us fearn, rod in hand, precisely those 
lessons we should not have chosen ?"’ It is of no small account in the discussion 
now going on as to the place elective studies are to hold in our educational 
system to have the testimony of one who has shown himself a man of affairs as 
well as a man of letters on a point so vital to a true theory of education. The 
closing portion of the address is almost of equal moment in its discussion of the 
relation that should exist between the higher and lower education. That, too, 
is pregnant with grave issues. We are well aware that this review has been 
mainly laudatory. From some literary views in his other volumes we should 
have been obliged to dissent. But it is seldom our fortune to find a book in 
which, from beginning to end, we have found so little to find any fault with, and 
so much to be instructed by and enjoy. J. O. MURRAY. 
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THAYER’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. A Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament, being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi 
Testamenti, translated, revised, and enlarged by JOSEPH HENRY THAYER, 
D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1887. 4to, pp. 726. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. , 


The title-page of this great work exhibits the modesty of the editor, and his con- 
scientious care to acknowledge obligations to his predecessors, but fails to sug- 
gest the extent and importance of his own labors. Wilke’s ‘‘ Clavis Philologica”’ 
can no longer be identified in the form or structure of the book, and his name 
deserves its position in the title even less than it did in that of Grimm's “ Lexi- 
con,’’ where it was placed only because the publishers who had issued his book 
planned and published its successor. Grimm’s was essentially a new work, and 
Dr. Thayer has still further broadened its scope, so that it now stands as an 
attempt to compile a condensed cyclopzdia of New Testament interpretation, in 
the light of to-day’s scholarship. A final estimate of the success of this attempt 
can only be formed after it shall have been thoroughly tested by long use ; but a 
careful examination of its plan and of many of its details, for the purposes of this 
notice, is sufficient to show its great superiority to all previous works of its class. 
Until the time, probably far distant, when Dr. Thayer’s book will be superseded, 
as he anticipates, by ‘‘ the joint product of several laborers having at their com- 
mand larger resources than he has enjoyed, and ampler leisure than falls to the 
lot of the average teacher’’ (Preface, p. ix.), it must remain the student’s best 
accessible guide to the meaning of the words of the sacred text. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to find at the outset that the translation of Grimm’s 
‘* Lexicon Greco-Latinum in Libros N. T.’’ (second edition, Leipzig, 1879), 
which is the basis of the book and determines its form, may tairly be called 
perfect. Dr. Thayer might have treated it more freely, and would doubtless 
have pleased many students by rewriting the leading articles independently, 
fusing Dr. Grimm’s work, where he approved it, with his other materials. But 
he has chosen to give that work complete in an English dress, with the silent 
correction of a few obvious errors, mainly in the figures of references, and 
everywhere to distinguish his own additions. The translation, as a whole, is a 
masterpiece of its class, expressing, with the precision of extreme literalness, yet 
with the ease and freedom of original composition, the sense of the Latin. We 
find no passage in which it can be said that this sense is perverted or obscured, 
but many in which admirable advantage, has been taken of the superiority of the 
English language, to give it with simplicity, clearness, and torce. Equally 
complete is the adaptation of the Lexicon to the later revisions of the Greek 
text by Tregelles and by Westcott and Hort; every reading admitted by these 
authorities into the text or the margin being carefully noted. The proof-reading 
has been done with marvellous accuracy, and the mechanical execution of the 
book is admirable. 

Yet now that this useful work is in the hands of students, it is worth while to 
note that with much less labor it might have been made a more serviceable hand- 
book. The conscientious care with which the original work has been preserved in 
its integrity has left in the articles a large amount of matter which might have 
been spared ; especially the numberless references to books which are inacces- 
sible in this country, and recourse to which, were they within reach, would not 
repay the time and labor it would exact. Grimm assumed that his students 
would have access to a large library ; Dr. Thayer retains all his references, and 
adds many more, which not one in a thousand of those who will read the New 
Testament under his guidance can use. For the mass of purchasers and students 
the size and cost of the volume are thus largely increased to no purpose, while 
all scholars who need to refer to the authorities named, and have the means of 
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doing so, possess other and far more complete ways of access to them than by 
the meagre index which even the largest general lexicon can furnish. In his 
modesty and intense precision Dr, Thayer gives not only results, but pro- 
cesses, where, for his purpose, results only are of value. Thus a vast amount of 
research has been expended in ascertaining what heathen writers, whether clas- 
sical or late, have used particular words found in the text, or used them in par- 
ticular meanings ; and to these authors, and even to the passages in question, 
Dr. Thayer has multiplied references. Yet any good Greek lexicon will, for this 
purpose, be both more complete and more convenient than this special lexicon 
can be made; and it is not to be supposed that any student who possesses a 
library of Greek authors is without his Passow or Liddell and Scott. Still less in 
place are the numerous bare references to such books as Elsner’s ‘‘ Observa- 
tiones Sacrez,’’ Alberti’s *‘ Observationes Philologice,’’ Raphel’s ‘‘ Annota- 
tiones,’’ Kypke’s ‘‘ Observationes Sacrez,’’ Meisterhaus’s ‘‘ Grammatik der At- 
tischen Inschriften,’’ and many more; filling the space which might and ought 
to contain the author’s own conclusions, after he has examined and weighed all 
that these authorities contribute to illustrate the word in hand. 

But the most unfortunate result of adherence to the integrity of Grimm’s rule 
is found in the preservation of his etymological remarks, which are of no value, 
and in many cases are misleading. It is sad rather than ludicrous that for the 
origin of avy7 we should still be told by Grimm to compare Germ. Auge, on the 
authority of Pape ; but it is altogether sad that Dr. Thayer should not only pre- 
serve this unfounded suggestion, but should add in brackets the English word 
eye, which really corresponds with Auge, and should then add a bare reference 
to Liddell and Scott, as if they sanctioned the blunder. Nothing more absurd 
can be imagined than that #éAo is ‘* derived from éAeiv with a fuller aspiration,”’ 
yet this wild guess is not rejected by Dr. Thayer, but is seriously reprinted with 
a vague and unsatistactory alternative suggestion. We are told that Aavdadvw is 
a ‘‘ lengthened form of A/Sw ;’’ dyxoc is referred to éveyxeiv instead of to the root of 
ayxov, nor is the Latin uncus remembered ; doéAyeca is represented as from oéAyw for 
3éayw, a notion with no support in authority or in the form or sense of the word. 
Occasionally a more careful note is found ; thus, Grimm compares with épéyw, 
Lat. rego, Germ. recken, strecken, reichen, and Dr. Thayer adds, Eng. reach. 
If we erase strecken, which belongs to a widely different class of words, the 
others may profitably be examined as probably having more or less connection 
with dpéyw. But if it is intended to stimulate the student to inquiry into the his- 
tory of torms, why are the known facts concerning the relations of the common- 
est words wholly unnoticed ? Under iéc, the Latin virus ; under yj, the Latin 
mensis and the modern Monat and month , under eidw, olda, the German wissen, 
Eng. wit, under otc, besides pes, the modern Fuss, foot ; under Boic, Latin bos ; 
under ycvéoxw, kennen and énow, under ézoc, vox and voice , under dioc, salvus ; 
under ixzoc, equus ; under 2yé, ich and J should be mentioned. In fact, how- 
ever, these, as well as the more remote facts of comparative philology, are out 
of the province of a New Testament Lexicon. The book is none the worse for the 
omission of them, It would be much better for the omission of every word upon 
the subject of etymology, since what is given is not only in the highest degree 
fragmentary, but is largely antiquated and demonstrably incorrect. Students 
must be directed to use the Lexicon as it the etymological remarks were blanks, 
and to look elsewhere for all their information on this subject. 

A very different judgment must be passed upon Dr. Thayer’s additions dis- 
cussing synonyms. These are mostly taken from Schmidt’s exhaustive treatise. 
The principal results of Schmidt, as far as applicable to New Testament usage, 
are selected and condensed, and the articles are often enriched by remarks from 
other authorities, sometimes, too sparingly, by Dr. Thayer’s own comments. 
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Examples of brief but very valuable discussions of this class may be found under 
the articles pvéw, ywookw, doxéw, Epyouat, Katpdc, katnyopéw, Kéroc, jLopdh, oiKoc, védoc, 
raic, toléw, oxovéw, TOxoc, and many others. Indeed, the severest critic can find 
little to censure in this feature of the Lexicon, except that here the modesty which 
the editor has shown throughout sometimes amounts to unreasonable timidity. 
In instances in which from the nature of the subject it seems impossible to sup- 
pose that he has not formed a decided opinion, and even where a caretul study 
of his references will show clearly what that opinion must be, he appears in his 
summing up to hesitate, and sets forth conflicting views without a decision. The 
long note on #4 and its synonyms, and the shorter ones on 6:ddyjua and on 
xaxia are Striking instances, To the student who is not trained to independent 
research and judgment they are unsatisfactory and bewildering. Yet he is the 
reader to be first considered. And even the mature scholar would prefer to find 
in his Lexicon results rather than processes ; fortified conclusions rather than 
the crude materials for investigation. 

Besides the valuable additions which have been mentioned, Dr. Thayer has 
done much for the completeness of the work by the addition of classified lists of 
the words in the New Testament which belong to late Greek ; of those borrowed 
from other languages ; of those peculiar to it, or used by its writers in a peculiar 
sense ; and of the words used only by particular writers. These lists appear to 
be full and accurate, and will be welcomed as a precious aid in investigating the 
growth of conceptions and forms of thought in the early life of the Church. The 
long list of ‘‘ Forms of Verbs’’ which follows is a concession to indolence and 
ignorance, and is of no importance to any one who ought to take such a book in 
hand, 

But one set of additions, which Grimm's book sorely needed, has unfortunately 
not been made; and a tithe ot the labor expended by the American editor in 
furnishing reterences which are of small value, or quite out of the province of 
the book, would have sufficed to supply them. Dr. Grimm was a man of positive 
views, not highly tolerant of dissent. He is decided in his opinion upon almost 
every question of interpretation, and too often dismisses without notice opinions 
which he regards as unfounded, though they may have been supported by 
authorities as high as his own, or even though they may have had a profound in- 
fluence on the belief of the Church and the history of exegesis. Dr. Thayer, on 
the other hand, is timidly modest. He preserves with perfect good faith the 
positive views and words of his predecessor, and where he evidently dissents 
trom them, contents himself with stating that there is another explanation, and 
referring to writers who maintain it. But where he agrees with Dr. Grimm, he 
does not supply his deficiencies, and still leaves us too often in ignorance that 
any other interpretation has ever been suggested. Under d:adjxy, for example, 
we are not informed that a respectable body of exegetes have rejected the mean- 
ing, ¢estament, entirely, and insisted that everywhere, even in the ninth chapter 
to the Hebrews, the sense is covenant, and that the phrase Sdvarog roi diad_euévov 
means ¢he death of a victim offered to confirm it, That the Lexicon gives the 
true meaning, and that the writer of the epistle plays with the word in a double 
sense, which generalizes his argument and makes every translation helpless, is 
doubtless the accepted conclusion of scholars ; but the opposing view historically 
deserves to be mentioned, if not logically to be refuted. Again, in the wonder- 
ful words of Christ to Nicodemus (John iii. 8), ‘rd rveiua dzov Vérer wre,’ the 
Church for ages supposed that he was speaking of the Spirit of God alone, and 
to this day the Latin Vulgate conveys only this sense to that great part of the 
Christian world which regards that version as no less sacred than the Greek. 
Bengel, the greatest of Protestant interpreters, defended it, and at least answered 
successfully the reasoning of those who then advocated the rendering wind. It is 
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true that, following Liicke, nearly all later commentators have rejected Bengel’s 
view ; but in some branches of the Reformed Church, and notably in the Society 
of Friends, Bengel’s translation is still almost an article of taith. <A difference 
in interpretation of such historical moment certainly deserves mention in a com- 
prehensive lexicon to the New Testament, but we look in vain for it here. Nor 
is there any explanation of the difficulty which arises from the double use of the 
word in the same verse, and which seems at first sight to make the exegesis 
impossible. 

The defects which have been mentioned, however, do not in any degree qualify 
our conclusion that Dr. Thayer’s Lexicon is a vast improvement upon all its pred- 
ecessors. For the present, and probably for many years, it must be the con- 
stant companion of students who wish to know the mature conclusions of scholars 
upon the meaning of the words in biblical Greek. It can only be superseded by 
ae work which, whether or not it be the product of ‘‘ several laborers’’ with 
‘‘ larger resources,’’ shall at least confine itself strictly to the province ot special 
lexicography, and, while attempting nothing else, shall with completeness set 
forth all plausible and important explanations of the sacred words which have 
been potent in the Church, and give, with reasons for the decision, those which 
are finally preferred. Antiquated philology will be excluded, and no attempt will 
be made to index a library of exegesis. But in accuracy of statement, in clear- 
ness of arrangement and style, in fairness of spirit and in industry of research, 
Dr. Thayer’s work is a model for all future laborers in the same field. 

CHARLTON T. LEWIS, 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES, THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By 
JOHANN KARL FRIEDRICH ROSENKRANZ, Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Kénigsberg. Translated from the German by AnnaC. Brackett. 
Second edition, revised, with Commentary and Analysis. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 1886, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. By WILLIAM H. PAYNE, 
Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching in the University of Michigan. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1886, 


HINTS TOWARD A SELECT AND DESCRIPTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. 
ARRANGED BY TOPICS AND INDEXED BY AUTHORS. By G. STANLEY HALL 
and JOHN M. MANSFIELD. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 1886. 


These three volumes are thoroughly representative. They indicate in a gen- 
eral way the drift of the latest studies in American education. The first volume 
is the initial number of a series of standard works to be issued under the editorial 
charge of Dr. William T. Harris, than whom there is no man better qualified for 
such an undertaking. ‘*‘The Philosophy of Education’ is a translation of Rosen- 
kranz’s ‘‘ Pidagogik als System,’’ supplemented by a useful commentary and 
analysis. It first appeared asa translation in this country in 1872-74 in the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy. The extreme compression and profundity 
of the author's language, sometimes amounting to obscurity, detracted from 
the book’s usefulness for ordinary readers. This edition remedies this in large 
part by clearing up such obscurities as are matters of style, so that, as Dr. Harris 
writes, ‘‘ It may be safely claimed that no obscurity remains except such as is 
due to the philosophic depth and generality of the treatment. In this respect 
the translation is now more intelligible than the original.”’ 

Rosenkranz was highly qualified both by his own comprehensive culture and 
historical connections for writing a philosophy of educations The earlier in- 
fluence of Kant, best traced in his ‘‘ Ueber Padagogik,’’ the work of Fichte, 
Hegel, and Schleiermacher, so far as directed to education and so strongly 
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formative in its effects upon the German educational system, was bequeathed to 
Herbart, who succeeded Kant at Kénigsberg. Herbart elaborated as his own 
work the idea that a true pedagogics not only rests upon a true psychology, but 
is also its highest product. He treated psychology accordingly as the great 
means to pedagogics. Rosenkranz followed Herbart at Kénigsberg, and tell 
heir to those influences which had preceded him there. The elaborated 
philosophic view of education which Germany can furnish us is to be found fully 
presented in Herbart and Rosenkranz. How much our teaching in this country 
has suffered from the want of philosophic comprehension and, worse still, from 
the bald empirical educational maxims and rules which have been palmed off as 
educational philosophy, need not be written. For this state of things Rosen- 
kranz’s work is both corrective and tonic. 

Protessor Payne’s faithful work at Ann Arbor is giving him wide repute, and 
his book deserves longer notice than can be accorded here. He is an investigator 
and his ‘* Contributions’’ are real studies. Though full precision of definition 
and finality of view is not approached in as great a degree as we might desire, 
his want of ambition in this respect is counterbalanced by his moderation. He 
is apparently dismayed by the prodigious amount of work to be done in con- 
structing a complete ,pedagogic, and so is satisfied to do a part when the whole 
cannot be compassed. One exception, however, must be taken against this 
volume, or rather against his discussion of ‘‘ The Secularization of the School,”’ 
which is colored by the idea of neutrality and even of abandonment of religious 
instruction in the school. The task of solving the enigma of how to teach any- 
thing more than the conventions of morality, if religion is excluded, is as insolu- 
ble to Professor Payne as to every one else who has essayed it. 

Professor Stanley Hall continues his very useful activity by giving us our first 
attempt in this country at a genuine bibliography of education. For this he de- 
serves the thanks of every one who desires to study the subject. The modest 
title understates the value of his book. It would be hard to say where else any 
one could find in collected torm the information here so admirably arranged. 
Certainly no German or English work contains such references to the latest 
phases of American discussions. A second and improved edition is promised, 
which will no doubt exceed the present one both in detailed accuracy and 
greater fulness under several topics which need further elaboration. 

ANDREW F. WEST. 


THE STANDARD ORATORIOS ; THEIR STORIES, THEIR MUSIC, AND THEIR COM- 
POSERS. A Handbook. By George P. Upton. Pp. 335, 12mo. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 1887.) 


Mr. Upton has given us in this volume a bright, interesting, and instruc- 
tive sketch of an important class of musical compositions. His aim is descrip- 
tive. His range is wide, including works closely cognate to oratorios on 
one side or another, and not such only as would be strictly covered by his defi- 
nition. He only hints at the antecedents of the oratorio, in the miracle plays and 
passion music of an older time, and then, with appropriate biographical and 
historical notices, brings before us, not in a chronological or genetic order, but 
simply in the alphabetical order of the composers’ names, about forty of the 
representative productions of their class. While he answers satisfactorily the 
surface questions of the superficial lovers of sacred music and of musical art, he 
stimulates more thorough and disciplinary study. CHARLES A. AIKEN, 








